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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


CHAPTER ХП. 
THE CHRONOLOGY. 
ешо of the Subjoce—whonce rising. Chronological Deficiencies uf ` 
the Monuments, Schemea of Manos of Heridetus, of Diodori, 
зайти у. Тарту af an tart Chronology. Limita of the 
Uncertainty (1) far the Third Perio or? Nee Tire" (2) for 
‘he Secon or Пуд, Teriod (* he Middle Fanpire"\—(3) for the Firet 
or Багш. Pri (the + ОМ Empire"). Fomibility of an бийте 
History without exact Chron. 
Tr is a patent fact, and one that is beginning to obtain 
general recognition, that the chronological element in 
the early Egyptian history is in a state of almost hope- 
less obscurity. Modern critics of the best judgment 
‘and the widest knowledge, basing their conclusions on 
identically the same data, have published to the world 
views upon the subject which are not only divergent and 
conflicting, but which differ, in the estimates that are 
the most extreme, to the extent of abave three thou- 
sand years!  Bückh gives for the year of the accession 
of Menes (M'na), the supposed first Egyptian king, the 
Youu. n 
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year во, 5702, Unger the year nc. 5613, Mariette- 
Hey and Lenormant в.с, 5004, Brugsch-Rey в.с, 4455, 
Lauth ro. 4157, Lepsius B.C. 8852, Bunsen Bo, 3623 
or 2059, Mr, Reginald Stuart Poole B.o, 9717, and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson B.o. 96911 Tt is as if the best 
authorities upon Roman history were to tell us, some 
of them that the Republic was founded in вс. 508, 
and others in zc. 3508. Such extraordinary diver- 
gency argues something unique in the conditions of the 
problem to be solved ; and it is the more remarkable, 
since the materials for the history are abundant, and 
include sources of the most unimpeachable character, 
‘The best of ancient classical historians has left an im- 
portant monograph on the history of the Ezyptians;* a 
native writer of high position and intelligence * wrote 
аш elaborate work upon the subject, whereof we possess 
several extracts and an epitome; and the monuments 
discovered in the country and recently deciphered con- 
tain û mass of historical information more varied, more 
sibubdant, and more curious than has been yielded by 
the researches made in any other of the great seats of 
carly empire, 

The chronological value of these various sources of 
information is, however, in every case slight. The 
great defect of the monuments is their incompleteness. 
‘The Egyptians had uo era. They drew out по chrono. 
Jogical schemes. They cared for nothing but to know 
how long each incamate god, human or bovine, had 
condescended to tarry upon the earth, "They recorded 
carefully the length of the life of each Apis bull, and 
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the length of the reign? of each king; but they neglected 
fo take note of the intervals between-one Apis bull 
and another, and omitted to distinguish the sole rain 
of а monarch from his joint reign with others. A 
monarch might occupy the throne ten years їп con- 
junction with his father, thirty-two years alone, and 
three years in conjunction with his son—in an Egyptian 
royal list? he will be credited with forty-five years, 
although his first ten years will be assigned also to his 
father, and his last three to his son. Contemporary 
dynasties, if accepted as legitimate, will appear in an 
Egyptian list as consecutive, while dynasties not so ar- 
cepted, however long they may have reigned, will dis- 
appear altogether. Only one calculation of the time 
which had elapsed between а monarch belonging to 
one dynasty and one belonging to another has been 
found in the whole range of Egyptian monumental lite- 
тише, and in that—which is the (apparently) rough 
estimate of * four hundred years '_neither the terminus 
а quo nor the terminus ad quem is determined. Gene- 
rally speaking, the ptian monumental lists are not 
chronological at en only one which is so, the 
‘Turin papyrus, exists in tattered fragments, the original 
order of which is uncertain, while the notices of time 
which it once contained are in many cases lost or obli- 
erated. "The latest historian of Egypt says of it: ‘As 
the case stands at present, no mortal man possesses the 
means of removing the difficulties which are inseparable 
from the attempt to restore the original list of kings from 
the fragments of the Turin papyrus. Fur too many of 
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the most necessary elements are wanting to fill up the 
lacing. . „ ¢ Tt also appears certain that the long 
series of the kings, which the papyrus once contained, 
was arranged by the author acconding to his own ideas 
and views’! Tr'may be added that the chronological 
element is altogether wanting їп the earlier part af the 
papyrus, while, as the papyrus itself belongs to the 
time of the eighteenth dynasty, it furnishes no mate- 
rials at all either for the chronology or the history of 
the later kingdom, These many and great defects of 
the Turin papyrus it is quite impossible to supply from 
any other monumental source, Occasional correc- 
tions of the numbers given in the papyrus may be 
made from the annals of the kings; but there is no 
possibility of filling up its gaps from the monuments, 
hor of constructing from them alone anything like a 
consecutive chronological scheme, either for the Early, 
the Middle, or even the Later Empire? "The Middle 
Empire—that of the Hyksos—left no monuments at 
all; and from the monuments alone no estimate of its 
uration can beformed. The Early and the Later Em- 
pires left important monuments, but not а continuous 
series of them; and the result is that, even for the 
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Under these circumstances it is scarcely probable 
that modern historians would have made any attempts 
to reconstruct the chronology of Ancient Egypt, bad 
not certain schemes on the subject descended to them 
from their predecessors in the historical field, possess 
ing, or appearing to possess, a certain amount of 
authority. Herodotus, the earliest of classical inquirers 
into Egyptian history, Inid it down that the monarchy 
had lasted between eleven and. twelve thousand years 
before its destruction by Cambyses? He partitioned 
out this time among 347 kings, of whom, however, he 
mentioned nineteen only by name. Of these one had 
built Memphis; ® another had constructed the Lake 
Maris ;* three, who were consecutive, had built the 
three great pyramids; * another had set up the two 
chief obelisks at Heliopolis; 5 and зо on. His chrono- 
logy was very imperfect, and nop altogether cousistent. 
Still, it seemed to furnish an outline; and it contained 
some important synchronisms, as one with the Trojan 
war,’ anil another with Sennacherib.* It professed to. 
have been derived from the Egyptian priests, шоп 
especially + well skilled in history ;" and it represented, 
according to the writer, not the views of any one 
school, but those in which the three great sacerdotal 
colleges of Thebes, Memphis, und Heliopolis were 
agreed.’ б 


Another Greek writer of терше, Diodorus Siculus, 
while less exact than Herodotus, seemed to furnish 
азе rd ane Me e 
calculation would assign thee cete 
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some important additions to his chronological scheme, 
and some corrections of it; since, while—to speak 
generally—following in Herodotns’s footsteps, he occa- 
sionally added д king to the Herodotean list, and also 
frequently noted that several generations intervened 
between monarchs whom Herodotus represented as im- 
mediately succeeding one the other. 

Great vagueness, however, must have characterised 
any chronology which should have based itself simply 
оп the views and statements of these two authors, and, 
had it not been for the extant remains of a third writer 
upon the history of Ancient Egypt, it is scarcely pro- 
bable that any of the complete chronological schemes, 
to which we have adverted, would ever have been com- 
posed, much less published. It happens, however, 
that, in the third century before the Christian era, a 
native Egyptian priest, named Manetho, wrote for the 
information of the Greeks, then recently settled in 
Egypt as the dominant race, а history of his country, 
which was professedly complete and in a certain sense 
continuous, and which contained a vast number of. 
chronological statements, though not (so far as appears) 
doything like a definite chronology. Manetho's work 
‘was not so much a history of Egypt as a history of the 
Egyptian kings, whom he divided into thirty dynasties, 
which he treated of separately, apparently without 
distinctly marking whether they were contemporaneous 
or consecutive, Against each king’s name was set the 
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number of years that he reigned; and at the close of 
each account of a dynnsty these years were added 
together and the total sum given? The imperfection of 
the method was twofold. Joint reigus were counted 
аз if they had been successive in the summation of 
the years of a dynasty ; ® and, contemporary dynasties 
not being in many cases distinctly marked, the sum 
total of all the years of the dynasties was greatly in 
excess of thé real period during which the monarchy 
had lasted. | In early times attempts were made to cor- 
rect the serious chronological errors thus resulting. 
Eratosthenes reduced the 2,900 years! of Manetho's 
* Old Empire’ to 1,076 ;* and a later writer, probably 
Panodoras, cut down the 5,000; ог more, of the entire 
thirty dynasties to 3,555 ;^ but it does not appear that 
either writer possessed trustworthy data for his conelu- 
sions, or reached them їп any other way than by arbi- 
trary alteration and a free use of conjecture. Scholars of 
the present day have probably quite as ample materials 
for criticising Manetho's scheme as either Panodorus or 
Eratosthenes, but are better aware of, or more ready 
to acknowledge, their insufficiency for the purpose. 


* See, i, History of Egypt, 
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Tt adds to the difficulty of eliciting а satisfactory 
chronology from Manetho's work, that we possess it 
only in epitomes, and that these epitomes arc conflict- 
ing. Two writers of Christian times, Africanus, pro- 
bably in the second century, and Ensebius in the fourth, 
professed to give а synopsis of Manetho's dynasties, 
With his numbers. The actual work of Africanus is 
wholly lost; that of Eusebius has come down to us, 
but only in an Armenian version. While, however, the 
originals of both were still in existence, they were read 
by а Byzantine court offical, George the Syncellus 
(ab. в.с, 800), who embodied the main statements of 
both writers, as he understood them, in his * Chrono- 
graphy,’ This work is extant; and thus we have 
what are in fact three professed epitomes of Manetho, 
опе by Africanus, and two rival claimants to represent 
the original epitome of Eusebius—the Armenian trans- 
lation, and the recension of George the Syncellus. IF 
the numbers in the three epitomes corresponded, we 
should be tolerably sure that we possessed Manetho's 
actual views; but they do not correspond—on the con- 
trary, they differ very considerably. The total number of 
Years assigned by Manetho to his thirty dynasties is 
given, in the Eusebius of the Syncellus, as 4798; in the 
Armenian Eusebius ав 5,205 ; in the Africanus of the 
Syncellus as 5,3741 The total assigned to а dynasty 
is very rarely the same in the three versions? the dit 
ference between the totals sometimes amounting to 
hundreds of years. Тһе result is that we do not know 
With any exactness what Manetho's real numbers were ; 
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much less what were his real chronological views, if he 
had any. 

Finally, it has to be borne in mind that Manetho's 
chronological statements, even when fully ascertained 
by the agreement of all the epitomes, are not un- 
frequently contradicted by the monuments, and conse- 
quently rejected. by all modern critics! ‘This occurs 
even in the later part of the history, where the dates 
аге, аа nearly as possible, certain. If Manetho could 
make mistakes with respect to the reigns of kings who 
were removed from his time by no more than three 
centuries, how can he be implicitly trusted with respect 
to reigns at least twenty centuries earlier ? 
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them to give exact information. The Egyptians them- 
selves, it can never be too often repeated, *had no 
chronology! Tt never occurred to them to consider, 
ог to ask, how long a dynasty had occupied the throne. 
‘The Kings dated their annals by their regnal years ;* 
andit is probable that the dates of а king's accession and 
of his demise were commonly placed on record by the 
priests of his capital city, so that the entire length of 
his reign could be known; but no care was taken to 
distinguish the years of his sole reign from those during. 
which he was associated with his predecessor. Neither 
were contemporary dynasties distinctly marked, as an 
ordinary rule. Tn one case alone did Manetho appa- 
rently note that two of the dynasties which he mentioned 
reigned simultaneously? Yet all modern eritis, or 
almost all, believe that several other instances af con= 
temporaneousness occur in bis list "The extent to 
which the practice of entering contemporaneous or eol- 
lateral lists in an apparently continuous line has been. 
carried is disputed ; and the divergence of the modern 
chronologies is due principally to the different views 
which have been taken on this subject. Lenormant 
mikes two out of the thirty dynasties collateral ;* 
Brugsch, five ; ° Bunsen, seven ;7 Wilkinson and Stuart 
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Poole twelve! Until some fresh light shall be thrown. 
проп this point by the progress of discovery, tlie un- 
certainty attaching to the Egyptian chronology must 
continue, and for the early period must be an uncer- 
tainty, not of centuries, but of millennia, А 

When the difficulties of Egyptian chronology are 
stated in this broad way, it may seem at first sight that 
the entire matter is hopeless, and that historians of 
Ancient Egypt had best drop out the chronological 
element. from their narratives altogether, and try the 
experiment of writing history without chronology. But 
it is not necessary to adopt quite so violent a remedy, 
The difficulties of the Egyptian chronology are not 
spread uniformly over the entire period covered by the 
history; they diminish as we descend the stream of 
time, and for the period occupied by Manctho's * New 
Empire’ are not much greater than those which meet 
us in Assyrian, Phosnician, or Jewish history, where it 
is the usual practice of historians to grapple with them 
and reduce them to а minimum, We propose, there- 
fore, to endeavour, in the remainder of this chapter, to 
mark the limits of the uncertainty with respect. to each 
of the three periods into which it has been customary, 
from the time of Manetho, to divide the history of 
Ancient Egypt. 

1. With respect to the latest period, or that of the 
New Empire, This period includes the last thirteen 
dynasties of Manetho, or, if we terminate the history 
‘of Ancient Egypt with its conquest by Cambyses and 
the Persians, it reaches from the beginning of Manetho's 
eighteenth to the close of his twenty-sixth dynasty, 
containing thus the history of nine dynasties. These 
are the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth, Theban; 


7 Sea the author's Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 358, drd edit. 
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the twenty-first, Tanite; the twenty-second, Bubnstite + 
the twenty-third, Tanite ; the twenty-fourth, Saite ; the 
twenty-fifth, Ethiopian; and the twenty-sixth, Saite, 
like the twenty-fourth. ‘The chronology of this last- 
named dynasty is very nearly exact, Cambyses con- 
quered Egypt in the year me. 527. Psamatik IIT, 
whom he dethroned, had reigned only six months; * 
his father, Amasis, forty-four years ;? Apries, the pre- 
decessor of Amasis, probably, twenty-five years ;* 
Psamatik IL, the father of Apries, six years;? Neco; 
his grandfather, sixteen years; and Psamatik L, the 
father of Neco, fifty-four years*—total, 145 years. 
‘Thus Psamatik L, the founder of the dynasty, ascended 
the throne in mc. 672. His immediate predecessor, 
Tithakab, reigned twenty-six years? and we may 
therefore place his accession in nc, 098, Thus far 
the dates nre, as nearly as possible, certain. They 
rest mainly upon Egyptian sources, but are confirmed 
to a considerable extent by Herodotus, and accord 
with the Scriptural dates for Pharaoh-Hophra (Apries), 
Pharaoh-Nechoh (Neco), and Tirhakah.® 
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From the date of Tirhakah’s accession we are thrown 
almost wholly upon Manetho, He seems to have 
ascribed to the two kings, who, with Tirhakah, made up 
the twenty-fifth dynasty, either twenty-two or twenty- 
four yeurs'—which would bring the accession of the 
dynasty to 1.6. 120 or 8.c,722—a date confirmed by the 
synchronism of Shabak (Seveh or So) with Hoshea* 

The Saite dynasty preceding this consisted of but 
опе king, Bocehoris, who reigned either six or forty- 
four years*\—the uncertainty now beginning to take 
larger dimensions. His accession may huve been as 
early ay во. 766, or as late as B.C. 726. To the two 
dynasties preceding the twenty-fourth Manetho assigned 
a period of 209 years which would make the date for 
the accession of the twenty-second (Bubastite) dynasty 
т, 975 огв.с. 985. Now this dynasty was founded 
by the great king Sheshonk, or Bhislak, who received 
Jerohoam as a fugitive,’ and warred with Rehoboams 
Tt is a remarkable confirmation of the Egyptian num- 
bers that, in the margin of our Bibles, the date for the 
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expedition of Shishak against Rehoboam, calculated 
from Hebrew and. Babylonian sources only, is placed in 
the year вс. 071. This synchronism lends a strength 
and а support to the Egyptian chronology thus far, 
from which we may reasonably conclude that we are 
still upon terra firma, and have not entered into cloud- 
laud. 

‘To the dynasties intervening between the twenty- 
second. and the nineteenth Manetho is said to have. 
given either 265, 302, or 308 years! thus bringing the 
accession of the twentieth dynasty to в.с, 1283 as a 
maine, or B.C, 1200 as а minimum, The formér of 
the two dates is; on the whole, preferable? 

The nineteenth dynasty of Manetho held the throne 
—according to him—either a little more or a little less 
than 200 years Tt appears, however, by the monu- 
ments, that this number is exaggerated; and moderns 
are not inclined to allow to the dynasty a longer period 
than about 160 years which would give for its com- 
mencement either ъ,0. 1860 or n.c. 1443, 

Yet greater doubt attaches to the duration of the 
eighteenth dynasty. Manetho's mines and numbers 
are here in extreme confusion, and are quite irrecon- 
cilable with the monumenta? ‘The time which he 
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assigned to the dynasty was, according to Eusebius, 
very nearly three centuries and a half; according t 
Africanus, n little more thm two centuries and a half 
according to Josephus, rather less than that period? 
‘Moderns vary in their estimates between 180 years and 
3004 but incline, on the whole, to about 200. This 
mimber, if we accept it, will produce for the accession 
of this great and glorious dynasty, and the intuguration 
of the New Empire, the year Bo. 1643, for which, 
however, Dr. Birch substitutes mc. 1600, and Dr. 
Brugsch mc. 17005 There are writers who place the 
date as low as s.e, 1525.° Thus the limits of uncer- 
tainty in the * New Empire’ extend, at the utmost, to 
Somewhat less than two centuries, 

IL With respect to the Middle Empire, or period 
of the Shepherd kings, ‘The limits of uncertainty 
ure here very much increased. Manetho, according to 
Africanus? gave three dynasties of Shepherds, the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth of his list, who 
тейдин respectively 284, 518, and 151 years, making 
the entire period one of 958 years, Josephus reduces 
this total to 511 years and the dynasties, apparently, 
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to two, Eusebius allows only a single Shepherd dy- 
nasty, aud assigns it no more than 108 years? ‘Thus 
the various: reporters of Manetho differ here enor- 
mously, varying between one century and nine centuries 
and a half. 

Tt happens, however, that in this case the monu- 
ments come to our aid. There is one which shows 
Apepi, or Apophis, to have been the last of the Shep- 
herd kings, and contemporary with а certain Ra- 
Sekenen? who immediately preceded Anhmes, the 
founder of. the eighteenth dynasty. ‘There is another 
which not obscurely intimates that Set or Saites was 
(ан Manetho also witnesses?) the first of the Shepherd 
kings, and alo gives his date as 400 yours * before 
some year in the reign of Rameses II. Now the only 
dynasty of Shepherd kings whose names Manetho gave 
began with а * Saites* and ended with an * Apophis, nos 
cording to both Africanus? and the Armenian Eusebius ; 
жо that there are strong grounds for believing that tho 
nile of the Shepherds really began and ended with this 
dynasty,* to which Manetho assigned 284 years, nocord- 
ing to Africanus, or, according to Josephus, 259 years 
and ten months; ‘These numbers are probably, both of 
them, in excess; since the dynasty consisted of only 
six kings, whose united reigns can scarcely have 
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covered more than two centuries. Such an estimate 
produces for the accession of Saites the probable date 
of 8.0, 1843, which is between four aud five hundred 
years before the probable year for the accession of 
Rameses П. (about в.о. 1410). 

If the four hundred years of the Tanis inscription 
be regarded ns ап eract number, which is а pos- 
sible view, the only alterations required їп the dates 
hitherto suggested would be the following, We should 
have to shorten the periods assigned to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth dynasties by twenty years ench; to 
make the date for the accession of the eighteenth 
dynasty p.o. 1623 instead of в.о, 1643; and that for 
the accession of the seventeenth ог Shepherd dynasty 
Вс. 1808 instead of 1843. The four-hundredth year 
from the accession of Saites will then fall within the 
reign of Rameses IT. 

If the views here propounded be accepted, the ad- 
ditional uncertainty attaching to the dates of the 
*Middle Empire, beyond that which attaches to the 
earlier part of the ‘New Empire,’ will be one of some 
sixty or eighty years only, As, however, there are still 
writers of терше, who assign to the Shepherd kings a 
period of above five centuries, practically the additional 
uncertainty to the unlearned must be admitted to be 
опе of about three centuries. The * New Empire’ com- 
тепсей its existence not earlier than B.o, 1700, and 
mot later than в.о. 1520; the ‘Middle Empire’ is 
thought by some to have commenced us early as 1.c. 
2200, by others as late аз в.о. 1720. The uncertainty 
has now risen from two centuries to five, 

TIL With respect to the ‘Old Empire, or native 
kingdom anterior to the Shepherd invasion. It is in 
this portion of Egyptian шы that the main doubts 
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«nd difficulties with respect to the chronology occur, 
and that the uncertainty changes from one measured 
by centuries to one of millennia. Manetho assigned to 
his first fourteen dynasties terms of years, which, if the 
dynasties were in all cases consecutive, would make 
the whole period covered by them one of 2905 years, 
Mariette Bey, who scouts altogether the idea of there 
being any contemporary dynasties in Manetho's list, 
а little diminishes this amount by corrections of n few 
of the numbers, and makes the * Old Empire" occupy 
а space of 2,790 years! Brugsch Bey, who admits, 
but admits sparingly, the theory of dynasties being 
contemporary, and substitutes for Manetho's estimates 
of reigns a calculation by generations? makes a further 
deduction of nearly four centuries from Manetho's sum 
total, and gives the old native kingdom а duration of 
2,400 years. Baron Bunsen, adopting the * contempo- 
rary’ idea to а much larger extent than Brugsch, and. 
accepting n calculation of Eratosthenes by which he 
supposes the real length of the Old Empire" to have 
been correctly fixed, reduces it to the comparatively 
moderate term of 1,076 years, giving for its commence- 
ment nc, 3059 Lastly, Mr. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, by still further carrying out the 
‘contemporary’ theory, effect a further reduction of 
‘about four centuries, assigning to the first native king- 
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dom no longer а period than about six centuries and 
а half, whereby the commencement of monarchy in 
Egypt is brought down to about в.с. 2700, or a little 
late! We have thus for the period of this First 
Empire an uncertainty extending to above 2,000 years, 
the maximum term assigned to it by recent writers 
being 2,790 years, and the minimum 687. 

There appear to be at present no means of termi- 
nating this controversy. The monuments belonging to 
the ancient kingdom cluster mainly about four dynas 
ties—the fourth of Manetho, the fifth, the sixth, and 
the twelfth. A few belong to ће eleventh and the 
thirteenth. There are none which can be positively 
assigned to kings of the first, secoud, or third; and 
thus we have no direct proof of those dynasties haying 
existed. Egyptian monumental history commences 
with Seneferu, who seems to correspond to Manetho’s 
oris, the first king of the fourth dynasty. The fourth 
and fifth dynasties were certainly consecutive; and the 
sixth probably followed the fifth. The seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth may have been—probably were— 
collateral. None of the kings belonging to them have 
left any monuments; Manetho has not condescended 
to record their names; und it cannot therefore but be 
suspected that they were really secondary kings, con- 
temporary with each other, or with the monarchs of 
the eleventh dynasty, perhaps even with the early 
monarchs of the twelfth. Again, the fourteenth 
dynasty is as tmknown as the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, and must be placed in the same category, 
"The monuments thus confirm six only of Manetho's 
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first fourteen dynasties; and from seven to nine cen- 
turies would perhaps be a sufficient space to allow to 
these six. 

On the other hand, the Egyptian monuments are of 
such # character that they scarcely ever prove any two 
kings to have been contemporary; and it is therefore 
quite open for an historian to maintain that all the 
dynasties are both historical and consecutive, in which 
ease the conclusions of Mariette would be reasonable, 
‘The support given by the monuments to some of 
Manetho’s early dynasties being taken to corroborate 
the whole, and the entire fourteen dynasties being 
viewed as consecutive, 2,800 years, or an average of 
200 to а dynasty, will not be manifestly excessive, It 
is probable, therefore, that Egyptian clironologists will 
always be divided into the advocates of a longer and а 
shorter chronology, the estimate of the former cluss for 
the commencement of the monarchy exceeding that of 
the latter by something like two thousand five hundred 

renta; 
Ў Exact chronology is, beyond all. doubt, a most im- 
portant adjunct to history; and, where the foreign 
relations of a state form a main element in its life, and 
the parallel histories of distinct countries have to be 
taken into account, exact chronology, or an approach 
to it, is a necessity for the proper understanding of the 
course of affairs, and of the bearing which events in 
one country had upon those in another, But, where a 
nation js isolated, or where its history at any rate is 
unmixed with other histories, and flows on in its own 
separate channel without contact with any neighbour- 
ing stream, the need of exact chronology is much less, 
and a considerable vagueness in the dates may be tole- 
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rated. Tt is possible to have а very fair knowledge of 
the general character of a river—of the direction of 
its course, the hue and quality of its waters, the 
equableness or variableness of its flow, even of the 
countries upon its hanks—without exact acquaintance, 
or anything more than a very vague notion, of its 
length. Tt is the same with history. If we can obtain 
а clear knowledge of the condition of a people at 
different periods, if we can represent the different 
phases of its life їп the order of their occurrence, if 
we can—to some extent, at any rate—perceive and 
appreciate the causes which produced the various 
alterations, we may present an instructive picture of 
them—vomnpose’ an agreeable and useful history—even 
though we can only conjecture vaguely the length of 
time during which each condition lasted. Tt is this 
which an historian of early Egypt must aim ut 
effectin md if he succeeds in effecting it, he must be 
satisfied. "The chronological riddle is insoluble, He 
must set it aside, But he needs not therefore to set 
aside that immense mass of material, possessing the 
highest interest, which the toils of travellers and ex- 
plorers, and. the patient labours of philologists, have 
accumulated daring the last century. The* Old Em- 
pire’ of Manetho is a reality, Tt lives and moves before 
us in the countless tombs of Ghizeh, Saccarah, and 
Beni-Hassan, on the rocks of Assouan and the Wady 
isk of Heliopolis, and in. nume- 
its epochs are well marked ; its 
personages capable in many cases of being exhibited 
distinctly; its life as clearly portrayed as that of the 
classical nations, And that life is worth studying. 
Tt is the oldest presentation to us of civilised man which 
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the world contains, being certainly anterior, much of 
it, to the time of Abraham; ' it is given with a fulness 
and minuteness that аге most rare; and it is intrinsi- 
cally most curious. A picture, therefore, of the ОМ 
Empire may well be required of the historian of An- 
cient Egypt, and will be here attempted, notwith- 
standing the vagueness of the chronology. 

For the ‘Middle Empire’ an approximate chro- 
nology will be given. The author is strongly convinced 
of the shortness of the * Shepherd " period, and cannot 
bring himself to nssign to it а duration of above two 
centuries. He regurds it аз commencing about ke, 1840. 
and terminating about s.c. 1640, 

The dates for the ‘Now Empire’ will be found 
gradually to advance towurds absolute exactness, Its 
commencement, cire, $6. 1640, is doubtful to the 
extent already allowed! but the uncertainty of the 
chronology diminishes with each successive dynasty i 
and when we reach the twenty-second, it scarcely 
exceeds twenty years, since the synchronism of Seson- 
chis with Rehoboam fixes the commencement of that 
king's reign to some date between n.o, 075 and в.с, 055. 
From the accession of Tirhakah the chronological diffi- 
culties almost disappear, and thenceforth exact dates 
will take the place of those vague and merely approxi- 
mate ones which are necessary for the earlier periods. 
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CHAPTER. XIII. 
тищ OLD EMPIRE— TIE FIRST BEGINNINGS. 


Uncertainty of the Succession of the Early Kinn—Oteial Order, deter- 
mined om after the Крийк он of tha Shepherd Kings, wo to ba viewed ar 
istorisl. Tha Lin an given by the chief Native Анегін, Doubts we 
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Ware the great mouarchs of native Egyptian blood, 
who bore sway in Egypt after the expulsion of the 
‘Shepherd ' kings, resolved, for the ‘honour of their 
excellent majesty,’ to set forth before the eyes of their 
subjects the long list of their royal predecessors, and 
for this purpose ransacked such remains of the * Old 
Empire "as had survived the ‘shipwreck’ of: the state 
brought about by those foreign invaders, they under- 
took а task for which it may be doubted whether there 
existed any sufficient materials, Egyptian civilisation 
had been annihilated by an avalanche of barbarians; * 
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the whole country had been devastated; tombs had 
been rifled, papyri burnt or torn to shreds, even the 
stone monuments partially defaced and injured; how 
should the succession of kings from father to son. during 
в space of even seven centuries be recovered after во 
complete an overthrow and destruction of all that had 
gone before? Royal names, rendered conspicuous by 
the cartouches enclosing them, existed no doubt in 
large numbers, as they exist to this day, on monuments 
which had escaped the wear and tear of time and the 
ravages of the * Tartars of the South ;' but what clue 
could there have been to their true order and proper 
arrangement? what means of discovering the real rela- 
tionship of the kings who bore them ? Egyptian mo- 
тшгеһа did not, ordinarily, glorify their predecessors, or 
even put on record the name of their true futher. ‘They 
merged their earthly ia their heavenly parentage, and 
spoke of Horus, or Ra, or Ammon, or Phthah as their 
fathers, totally iguoring the real sire from whose loins 
they had sprung, Private persone, in the inscriptions 


complete means of arriving at the truth, and it would 
be altogether wanting for the earliest period? It would 
seem that there must have been a large amount of 
arbitrariness in the order which was assigned to the 
‘names recovered from the monuments, as there cer- 
tainly was in the Humber of the ancestors which the 
different monarchs claimed to themselves. 
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Still a certain order, presenting fewer variations 
than might have been expected, seems to have been 
arrived at, and to have become, at any rate, the officially 
recognised one; and this order, though it has no 
(aims to be regarded as historical, must, under existing 
circumstances, be placed before the reader, both аз 
being the basis on which various * Histories of Egypt 
are built, and as that which is supported by the lar- 
gest amount of authority. It is not certain that all the 
kings on the list are real personages, or that some of 
those who are did not reign contemporaneously; but. 
on the whole there is ground for believing that the 
great majority of them were kings who actually bore 
sway in some part of Egypt before the erection of the 
pyramids; and though the bare names tell us little, 
and the traditions which belong to them are almost 
worthless, yet а certain interest attaches even to mere 
names of so ancient а date, and for the full understand- 
ing of the later native kingdom it is important to know 
what its belief was as to that more ancient monarchy 
from which it claimed descent, and with which it 
strove to establish in every way a solidarity and a 
continuity, 

‘The subjoined is a tabular arrangement of the 
early Egyptian kings, according to the chief native 
authorities, Tt is, in its principal features, based upon 
the table drawn up by M. de Rougé in his interesting. 
* Researches,’ but embodies corrections which he sub- 
sequently made, and а few alterations of names from 
other sources, 
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А fow remarks ouly need be made on these names, 
In Mena, ог Мпа, the supposed first king—the Mên of 
Herodotus," the Men-es of Manetho,? and the Men-as of 
Diodorus*—we have probably no real personage, but a 
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heros eponymus, the mythic establisher of the kingdom," 
and founder of the first capital, Memphis. "The Egyp- 
tian name, which the Greeks made into Memphis, is 
Mencnofer? ше | — av, ‘the good station,’ or * the 
good establishment;" and Mina, se], is the * ема- 
Ulisher’ or * founder” of this ‘station.’ The name has 
not been discovered on any monument of the Early 
Empire! It first appears in the *New Table of Aby- 
dos,’ where it heads the list set up by Seti L, the 
second king of the nineteenth dynasty ;* it is found 
again in the list of Rameses IL at the Rameseum;* 
and appears also on я fragment of the Turin papyrus. 
But we have no evidence that it was known in Egypt 
earlier than about 1.0. 1440. 

Of the kings Teta, 2|, Аш, (j md Ata, у. 
there is no other record than the occurrence of their 
names in the list of Seti I. and some supposed remains 
of them in the fragments of the Turin papyrus? The 
Greeks seem to have expressed all three names by the 
form Athóthis? or Athóthes which seems like & 
Grecised form of the god of learning, Thoth. Ti was 
perhaps with some reference to this connection that the 
first Athóthis was said to have been a physician and to 
have written books on anatomy.” 
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‘The ААМ king in the list of Seti L, who appears 
alo in а fragment of the Turin papyrus, the king 
Hesepti or Некер, am we (called Uüsaphasdus by Ma- 
netho), is mentioned in several copies of the * Ritual,’ 
or ‘Book of the Dead,’ аз the author of two of its most 
important chapters? Не is also mentioned in а papy- 
rus of the date of Rameses IL as a king anterior to 
Senta.* The context rather implies that he was imme- 
diately anterior ;! but the expression used is to some 
extent doubtful. If admitted to have this meaning, it 
would slow that, as early as Rameses IL, there were 
different traditions ав to the succession of the ancient 
monarchs. 

The sixth king, Meribipu, the Miebidus of Manetho,! 
has the singular honour of being mentioned in. the 
Turin papyrus, in the list of Seti I, and in that of 
Saccarah, ns well as in the catalogues both of Ma- 
metho and Eratosthenes, The list of Saccarah places 
him at the head of the whole series of kings? as if ho 
had been a monarch of more than common importance, 
But nothing is recorded of him, either by Manetho or 
by any other ancient: writer, to justify or necount for 
his being held in peculiar honour ; no mention ix made 
of him in the * Ritual,’ nor has his name been found on 
any monument of the Early Empire, 
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Tu the place of the Semempses of Manetho, who 
is perhaps Eratosthenes’ Pemphôs,? there appears in the 
Turin papyrus а name greatly defaced, which M. de 
Rougé is inclined to real? as Ati, ЮЦ. The New 
‘Table of Abydos has an entirely different representation, 
the cartoucho containing only n single hieroglyph, 
which is the figure of а man standing, and holding in 
his hand the sceptre of a god It is scarcely possible 
that this single figure ean represent the trisyllabic nane 
of Manetho. That name has been identified ® with a 
king, (Rachem)-Sementet, who appears in the lists of 
his ancestors given by Thothmes LV. at Karnak, but is 
ignored by the Turin papyrus, as well as by Seti I. 
and the author of the list of Saccarah. Неге again we 
have evidence of a variety in the traditions as to the 
primitive times current under the early dynasties of 
the New Empire. 

Proof of the same is also furnished by the names 


Buti, [Зу], and Teti, I 29 M, in the New Table of 
Abydos, which are replaced by those of Neter-biu 7 e 
and Bobi | | M in the list of Васеагаһ and the Turin. 
papyrus," as woll as by the substitution of Ranebka 
and Huni in the Saccaruh list for Setes and Neferkara 
in the Abydos one, ‘The supposition that monarchs of 
this early period bore two names, which De Rougé 
makes, is wholly gratuitous, and quite contrary to the 
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monumental evidence, which shows no double name 
until Ra-n-user of the fifth dynasty. 

Of the entire list of names down to Senefern it is to 
be observed, that they have an archaic and (as Dr. 
Brugsch expresses it) а * plebeian " character? * They 
do not nt all resemble the Pharaonic names of suc 
ceeding epochs'! Consisting uniformly of а single 
appellation, encircled by а single elliptical line, or car- 
touche, they are, with few exceptions, short, simple, 
severe. They express moreover, for the most part, 
ideas of force and terror —Teta, “he who beats'— 
Иши, ‘he who strikes —Kakau, * the chief bull,’ lito- 
rally * the bull of bulls '—Senta, * the terrible; Into the 
titles of the later kings the names of divinities, whom 
they specially worshipped—Ra, Ammon, Thoth, Phthal, 
Shabak, Hor, Set—usually enter, Among the somes 
of these early monarchs there are but three which are 
composed with the appellation of а god, — Neferka- 
Rokari, КАН the ninth in the table of Saccarah, 
whose name occurs also in а feazment of tho Turin papy- 
rus, Nefer-ka-Ra, ө}, the predecessor of Seneferu, 
according to the New Table of Abydos, and Ranobka, or 
Nebka-Ra o чө LJ, the fourteenth in the Saccarah list, 
the predecessor of Hunî, have a divine element in their 
names, the first of these names being compounded with 
the god Sokari, a form of Phthah,? and having the signifi- 
‘ation of * perfect through Sokari, the second meaning 
“perfect through Ba," and the third * lord through Ra. 

Ti cannot be said that any facts are really known of 
these monarchs, Tradition made Mena the founder of 
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Memphis," and his son Teta the builder of the royal 
palace in that city, and a writer of anatomical books? 
Hesepti, or Hesep, was regarded as the author of some 
chapters of the religious work known as the ‘Book of 
the Dead? Under Semempses, or Sementet, who was 
perhaps a king of this period, there was said to have 
been a great plague. Iu the time of Butau (Bodthus) 
the earth guped near the city of Bubastis, and swallowed 
up vast number of persons? Kakau (Kieechós) iu- 
troduced the worship of the Apis-bull at Memphis, the 
Mnevis-bull at Heliopolis, and the sacred goat at Men- 
des. Binnuter (Binóthris) made а Jaw that the crown 
shonld be allowed to descend to women,’  Nefer-ka- 
Sokari was giant ;7 and under Nefer-ka-Ra (Nepher- 
cheres) the Nile flowed with honey for eleven days 
Under Necheróphes (Nebka?) the Libyans, who had 
revolted, made their submission on account of a sudden 
increase in the moon's size, which terrified them." 
"Tosorthrus (Sar-sa?) was worshipped after his death as 
the Egyptian Æsculapius (Aemhept) on. account: of his 
medical skill; he paid attention to inscriptions, and 
was the first to construct buildings with polished 
stone.” 

Such are the traditions which have alone come 
down to us with respect to these early monarchs, Their 
value would be but slight, even were they to be de- 
pended on: as the case stands, it is difficult to assign 
them any value at all" They come to us, almost 
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without exception, from Manetho, who wrote two thou- 
sand years after the time, and who, in his accounts of 
fur more recent reigns, is frequently contradicted by 
contemporary monuments, No doubt Manetho found 
these traditions in Egyptian authorities; but his cre- 
dulity was great his critical discernment small, Ма 
diligence in research less than might have been ex- 
pected? To rely on Manetho is to put trust iñ a 
writer too negligent to care for truth, and, had he cared, 
too uncritical to discover it. 

Tt is a relief to turn from the scanty accounts left 
na of (perhaps) apocryphal kings to the condition of 
the Egyptian people at this early period. ‘The people 
certainly existed ; and though not very much may be 
known of their condition, yet an interest attaches to «ll 
that is known very greatly beyond that which belongs 
to kings wad dynasties. We propose to consider their 
condition under the three heads of art, religion, and 
mode of life, including manners and customs, 

The history of Egypt will always be, to а very 
large extent, a history of arf. Art had, so far as we 
know, its birth and earliest development in the valley 
of the Nile, and grew up there by а natural nnd gri- 
dual progress, without being affected to an appreciable 
extent by any extrancous influences. The earliest of 
the arts to start into being was no doubt architecture £ 
and its first employment, there as elsewhere, was in the 
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construction of habitations capable of affording shelter 
from the solar rays, and from the occasional, though 
not very frequent, showers of hail and rain. The ear- 
liest of the Egyptian houses seem to have been of wood, 
which was easier to work than stone, and which was 
furnished in tolerable plenty by the palm groves that 
grew luxuriantly in ancient times, probably along the 
whole course of the river. Indications of the character 
of the houses are furnished by some of the most an- 
cient tombe, which, though constructed in stone, bear 
traces, like the tombs in Lycia? of a pre-existent 
wooden architecture, which has impressed ity forms 
upon the alien material. The rounded mass of stone 
which forms the lintel above the doorways of the early 
tombs! can have derived its shape from nothing but а 
reminiscence of the unsawn palm stem which served 
the purpose in the primitive mansions; the long thin 
pilasters and architraves are clear imitations of wood- « 
work; and the latticed windows, most difficult to con- 
struct in stone, are such us would be produced by the 
simplest possible arrangement of wooden bars, We 
тазу gather from the tombs that the early houses were 
not without ornament, Alternate pilasters and de- 
pressions, adorned with a species of panelling, extended 
(it would seem) along the entire façade of а house; 
the door was placed in the middle, and was narrow for 
its height; over the door was a latticed window of a 
considerable size, which gave light probably to a cen- 
tral hall, while the rooms on either side of the hall 
were also lighted by windows, which were small, and 
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placed high up in the walls The roof would appear 
to have been flat, and was formed probably by palm- 
trees split in two, and then covered with a coating of 
mud or cement, 

From the idea of a house for the living the Egyp- 
tians passed rapidly, and at a date so early that we 
cannot possibly fix it, to the idea of a house for the 
dead. ‘Their religious notions required that this last 
should be as permanent as possible; and it seems ce 
tain that, long before houses were built of any other 
material than wood, stone was carefully quarried and 
squared to be employed iri the construction of the 
* eternal abodes"! of the departed. The earliest sepul- 
chines now extant are stone buildings, looking externally 
like small houses? "They stand isolated, like the monu- 
ments in our churchyards, each consisting of an oblong 


Tomb pear the Pyramida 
chamber or chambers, enclosed with massive walls, 


which slope externally at ап angle of 75° or 80°, but in- 
ternally are perpendicular. A single door, in no way 
concealed, gives entrance into the interior, and it is in 
the ornumentation of this doorway that we have the 
representations of houses im wood. The chamber is 
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roofed over with large flat stones; and, if it exceeds a 
certain size, the roof is supported internally by а mas- 
sive square stone pier. In this simple and primitive 
construction we have the germ of the pyramid, which 
grew up out of it by a number of slight changes, 

One of these changes belongs, by general consent,’ 
to the period of which we are speaking. In the * tower" 
or * pyramid of Meydoun' * we see an enlarged edition 
of one of these carly tombs, differing from them in 
greatly increased size and solidity, as well as in the novel 
feature of superimposed stories in а retreating serios, 
the entire number of the stories being three, Tho 
Meydoun pile has a grandeur of its own. Emplaced 
upon an isolated rocky knoll of some considerable 
height, and standing in the middle of the grassy plain, 
‘which, green as an emerald, stretches eastward to the 
holy stream,'* it bas a proud and imposing appearance, 
and in almost any other country than Egypt would 
be considered а monument of high architectural impor- 
tance, "The base measures 200 feet each way, and the 
height of the edifice is little short of 125 feet, The solid 
contents amount to nearly three millions of cubic feet, 

The great * pyramid of 8ассагаһ, as it is called, 
which is also thought to belong to: these early times,* 
shows a further advance in architectural skill and 
power on the part of the primitive builders, Like the 
Meydoun building, it was а tower in stages—the num- 
ber of the stages being six—and, as in the Meydoun 
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building, the external walls sloped inwards st а slight 
angle. This edifice is even more imposing than that of 
Meydoun,! since it rises to а height of nearly 200 feet, 
and covers an area of 135,000 square feet, instead of 
one of only 40,000. It is emplaced upon a rocky pla- 
teau, which has an elevation of nearly a hundred feet 
above the Nile valley, and is а conspicuous object on 
all sides, 

Such, so far as appears, was the furthest point to 
which architectural skill was carried by the Egyptians 
of these early days. They did not erect a true pyra- 
mid. They did not venture to build in perpen- 
dicular stages. They did not give to their work the 
minute саге aud finish of later times? Their loftiest 
erections were less than half the height of those de- 
signed and executed subsequently. Gently, tentatively, 
the builders advanced from the small to the great, 
always aiming at solidity and permanence, compara- 
tively careless of ornamentation, and looking to obtain 
the impressive effect, at which they aimed, by size and 
massiveness rather than by elegance or beauty. 

Glyptic art was also known, and practised within 
certain limits, at this early period. ‘The most ancient 
tombs are adorned internally with the sculptured forme 
of the owner, his wife, his children, his attendants, 
represented in the low relief peculiar to Egypt. These 
forms have all the ordinary defects of Egyptian draw- 
ing—the hard outline, the stiff limbs, the ill-made 
hands, the over-long feet—but are not greatly inferior 
even to those of the best epoch. There is a more 
marked inferiority in the representations of animals, 
which are not only stiff but ungainly, not only conven- 
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tional but absurd! Grouping seems to be an unknown 
ilea; each figure stands by itself, or is followed by its 
counterpart, the same form being repeated as often as 
is requisite in order to fill up vacant spaces on the walls 
of the sepulehral chambers, Sculpture ‘in the round ' 
was also attempted by the primitive artists ; and five or 
six statues exist which the best Egyptologists assign 
to a time anterior to that of the Pyramids? Of these 
M. Lenormant remarks that, * on studying them, we ob- 


| 
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serve a rudeness und indecision of style which make it 
lear that at this period Egyptian art was still trying to 
find the right path, and had not yet formed itself fully, * 
А single mosaic, supposed to be of the same early 
ute, tends to raise the art of the time to a higher 
level Brugsch says of it: ‘The double picture, a 
little smaller than the natural size, shows а man and 
his wife in a dignified attitude sitting by the side of 
‘one another in a chair of the form of a die, The bril- 
* ce hera niran iid Pee found at Meydoun, aod 
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Taney of the eye—imitated im shining crystal and 
white ivory and dark ore in a masterly maumer— hus 
all the appearance of life.” Оп the whole, he accounts 
the work ta marvel of art, venerable from its antiquity, 
and exquisite in its workmanship,’ 4 


ог Sokari. The name of a fünctionary, "Thoth-hotep,* 
reveals the worship of ‘Thoth. With regard to the 
other gods we have no monumental evidence to show. 
whether at this time they were worshipped or no 
Certainly, temples of any pretension were not erected, 
ог we should have some remains of them. "The oldest 
existing Egyptian temple belongs to the reign of Che- 
phren ® (Shafa), the builder of the Second Pyramid; 
and, though the classical writers ascribe temples to йг. 
lier monarchs, and several certainly existed in Khufu's 
time, yet their fabrie must have been alight, and the 
religion which consisted in the public worship of gods 
must, have been secondary. No doubt Phtbah, Ra, 
and Thoth—possibly Osiris, Tsis, Athor, Horus, und 
Sot received some worship, and there may ‘have 
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been buildings dedicated to them as early as there was 
monarchy in Egypt; but the real practical religion of 
the primitive period was that worship of ancestors, 
whereof we have spoken in the previous volume ! as an 
important portion of Egyptian religious practice. The 
sepulchral chambers above described were the true 
temples of the period; here the worshippers met from 
time fo time for sacred ceremonies; here hymns were 
sung, offerings made, and services conducted, from 
which both the dead and the living were expected to 
derive advantage. The worshippers regarded their 
sacrifices, libations, and offerings ая contributing to the 
happiness of the departed, and looked to receive from 
them їп return spiritual, or perhaps even temporal, 
benefits, "They viewed their ancestors as still living, 
and аз interested in the condition and prospects of 
their descendants; they regarded them as invested 
with а quasi-divinity, probably addressed their prayers 
to thom, and, like the Chinese, appealed to them for 
help and protection. 

Hence it would seem that from the first there lay 
at the root of the Egyptian religion the belief in a 
future life, and of happiness or misery beyond the 
grave, Embalming was practised long before the con- 
struction of the Pyramids, and mummies were deposi- 
ted in stone sarcophagi, with a view to their continued 
preservation? The ‘Ritual of the Dead' had, we are. 
told, its origin in these times ;* and, whatever subse- 
quent refinements may have been introduced, it would 
seem to be certain that the fundamental conceptions 
of the continuance of the soul after death, its passage. 
through the Lower World, and its ultimate reunion 
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with the body which it once inhabited, must have been. 
entertained by large numbers from the very first begin- 
nings of the nation, Whence these doctrines were de- 
rived, who shall say? There is no human name which 
stands in the history of Egyptian opinion where the 
name of Zoroaster stands in Persin, or that of Moses in 
the history of the Jews. ‘The composition of the * Book 
of the Dead’ was ascribed, in the main, to the gods. 
How it happened that in Egyptian thought the future 
life occupied so large a space, and was felt to be so real 
and so substantial, while among the Hebrews and the 
other Semites it remained, even after contact wit) 
Egypt, so vague and shadowy, is a mystery which it is 
impossible to penetrate. We can only say thnt во it 
was; that, from a timo anterior to Joseph, or even 
Abraham, the children of Mizraim, in their bright and 
fertile land on either side of the &trong-flowing Nile, 
thought as much of the future life as of the present ; 
that their religious ideas clustered rather about the 
tomb than about the temple; and that their worship, 
domestic rather than national, though it included among 
its objects some beings regarded as wholly divine, was 
directed especially towards the spirits of those who had 
been their fathers in the flesh,’ and were thought to 
have a natural interest in the welfare of persons sprung 
from their loins, 

There was another worship, also of a practical 
character, which belongs almost certainly to this early 
period—the worship of the reigning monarch, Each 
king was regarded as an incarnation of Horus, was 
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assigned а priest or priests and а temple, or at any 
ate a chapel. He was styled ‘the victorious Horus’ 


in this way each occupant of the Egyptian throne, un- 
Jess some revolution occurred, ‘continued to be held in 
perpetual remembrance.” 

ife in Egypt under the early kings was simpler 
and less varied than it became at a later period, but. 
not very markedly different. "Towns* existed at the 
farthest date to which our materials carry us back, and 
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femule servants, and reached in some instances the 
number of thirty. Little was spent by them upon 
personal display. ‘The dress of the upper class, even 
Considerably later than the time whereof we are speak- 
ing, was wonderfully simple and unpretending, pre- 
senting little variety, and scarcely any ornament.” The 
grandee wore indeed an elaborate wig, but that was 
indispensable for the sake of cleanliness ;* otherwise 
his attire is almost unparalleled in ancient times for 
simplicity. A short tunic, probably of white linen, 


Hand ot Egyptian tolle (мну perl) 


reaching from the waist to a little above the knees, was 
ordinarily his sole garment. His arms chest, logs, 
even his feet, were naked, the use of sandals not 
being as yet known. The only decoration which ho 
wore was a chain or riband about the neck, on which 
was suspended an ornament like a locket In his 
right hand he carried а long staff or wand, which he 
seems to have used as а walking-stick. Such was the 
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great noble's ordinary apparel, his * undress’ costume, 
to use a modern expression; when he ventured beyond. 
this, and allowed himself to indulge in the refinement 
of * dress, he exchanged his tunic for а somewhat scanty 
robe reaching from the neck to the ankles, replaced 
his chain and locket bya broad collar, and, having 
adorned his wrists with bracelets, was ready to pay 
visits or to receive polite company: The costume of 
his wife, if he happened to be married, was not а whit 
more elaborate, She wore her hair long and gathered 
in three masses, one behind the head, and the other 
two in front of either shoulder. On her body she had 
a single garment—a short gown or petticoat reaching 
from just below the breasts to halfway: down the lower 
joint of the leg, and supported by two broad straps 

over the two shoulders. Her fect were bare, like 
her husband's, and, like him, she encircled her wrists 
with bracelets? We have по representation or account 
of the houses in which these persons resided, Pro- 
bably they were plain in character; but their furniture 
was not inartistic, The chairs on which both sexes 
sator rather stools, for they had no back—were sup- 
ported on legs fashioned after those of animals, and the. 
extrbmity of the seat on either side terminated in 4 
lotuslower? Tables seem to have been round, and to 
have been supported by a single pillar in the centre. 
Couches аге not represented, but they probably differed 
little from those of later times; and there had already 
been invented the peculiarly Egyptian piece of furni- 
ture known as the * head-rest.’* 
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‘The animals domesticated at this early period were, 
о far as appears, the dog, the cow, the goose, and per. 
haps the antelope. Antelopes were, however, also 
hunted; 1 and it is possible that those which appear to 
be tame? were wild ones tiken young and kept as pets, 
Pet animals seem to have been much affected, and in- 
cluded the jerboa, the hare; and. the porcupine. The 
only animals that can be proved to have been killed for 
food at this date are the ox and the goose; but we may 
suspect that fish, whereof several species appear in the 
hieroglyphics of the time, were also articles of common. 
consumption, as they certainly were in later times. 
Bread no doubt was the main “stall of life ;* and atten- 
dants carrying baskets, which appear to contain loaves, 
аге common, 

The artisan class of the time must have included 
Weavers, workers in metal, stone-cutters, masons, car- 
penters, upholsterers, wig-makers, embulmers, and 
probably boat-builders, Stone-cutting was an art very 
necessary in a country where the anly timber tree wie 
‘one which was valued both for its shade and for its 
fruit. For the shaping of blocks the. saw and the chisel 
must have beca very early invented ; and a metallurgy 
9f no small merit must have formed and hardened the 
imploments whereby materials such as those employed 
by the Egyptian builders and sculptors were worked 
With ease and freedom, Granite, indeed, was not made 
use of at first ; a compact limestone supplied its place, 
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and contented the primitive constructors of tombs and 
towers. Butit was not long ere Egyptian skill and 
inventiveness succeeded in finding means to subdue 
even the most intractable materials; and we shall find 
the Pyramid kings employing freely such stubborn sub- 
stances as syenite, arragonite, red granite, and green 
basalt, 

"То conclude this brief review of a time on which 
the Egyptian remains throw but a dim and uncertain 
light, it must be noted that the hieroglyphical system 
of writing was already not only invented, but elabo- 
rated, the interior of the sepulchral chambers being 
covered with long inscriptions, which give the titles 
‘and employments, describe the domains and other 
possessions of the deceased, if not with the copiousness 
and verbosity of a later date, at any rate with con- 
siderable fulness of detail. The hieroglyphs themselves 
are somewhat rude and wanting in finish; but the 
language is said to be completely formed ; the different. 
kinds of hieroglyphs, symbolic, determinative, pho- 
netic, are all in use ; the values of the characters are 
fixed ; grammatical modifications are indicated by signs 
which for the most part continued in use; and, in a 
general way, it may be said that * the hieroglyphical 
writing reveals itself to us in the monuments of the 
first dynasties with all that complication which belonged 
to it down to the Inst day of its existence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PYRAMID KINGS, 
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Historie light dawns, and truly historio personages 
begin to move before us, with the accession of the 
dynasty which Manetho styled * the fourth” Manetho 
placed at the hend of this dynasty a king whom he 
called Soris; and though the name itself corresponds 
rather with the * Sar * of the Turin papyrus, and of the 
table of Saccarah, yet, as the place assigned to him 
makes him definitely the predecessor of Suphis (Khufu), 
it would seom that we may properly identify him with 
Seneferu, who beyond all doubt occupied that position. 


Senefera N] appears to have succeeded Huni, but 


to have exceeded him in the extent of his dominions? 
Не had the character of a good and beneficent king; 
and it is in harmony with this description of an Egyp- 
Чап writer, that we find him in his lifetime taking the 
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title of neb mat} or “lord of justice, which was hot 
one commonly borne by Egyptian sovereigns. Seneferu. 
is the first Egyptian monarch who has left behind him 
an inscription? and the first of whom we have monu- 
mental evidence that he made war beyond his own bor- 
ders, and established the power of Egypt over a foreign 
country. "Thus he was great both at home and abroad ; 
he dispensed justice to his subjects with such wisdom 
and impartiality as to acquire a character for benefi- 


‘Tablet of Benofera nt Wady Magharah. 
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сепсе; and he employed the Egyptian arms beyond his 
frontiers with such success that be could claim also the 
title of ‘conqueror.’ Tt must always be with a pro- 
found interest that travellers contemplate that rock- 
tablet in the Sinaitie peninsula which contains his 
name and titles, together with a representation of his 
prowess as he engages with and fells a foreign adver- 
sary. The chief with whom he contends is the sheikh 
or prince of the Mena-nu-sat, or “Shepherds of the 
East,’ * who at that time held the mountain country 
between the two arms of the Red Sea, Attracted 
thither by the mineral treasures of the region, the 
Egyptian monarch, “King of Upper and of Lower 
Egypt, as he proclaims himself, * Lord of Justice,’ and 
* Vanquisher of his adversary,’ carried all before him— 
defeated and dispersed the old inhabitants of the 
country, received their submission, and established a 


within the walls which secured them an unfailing sup- 
ply of water, and the neighbouring temples of their 
native deities, wherein the expatriated soldiers might 
have the enjoyment of the worship to which they were 
accustomed in their own land.“ 
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any buildings, "The Meydoun pile has been ascribed 
to him,! but scareely on sufficient data. Various mem- 
bers of his family were interred in the tombs of Ghizeh s 
and it is in this way that we make acquaintance with his 
favourite wife, Mer-ti-tefs ;* his son, Nefer-mat;? his 
grandson, ShafSehefern, the son of this lutter ;* and 
his eldest daughter, Nefer-t-kau, who was buried in 
the same tomb as her brother: Tt has been suggested 
that his own mummy was perhaps deposited in the 
lower chamber of the Great Pyramid which in that 
ваз must be supposed to have been commenced by 
him ; but there are-no sufficient grounds for this sup- 
position. 
"The Turin papyrus appears to have assigned to 
Soneforu д reign of nineteen years, His son, Nefer- 
mat, is thought to have died during bis lifetime, and 
ShaSeneferu, his grandson, to have been thereupon 
invested with the title of hereditary prince (erpa suten 
ма), which he certainly bore ;? but the royal dignity, 
instead of passing to this prince on his grandsire’s 
demise, was obtained by Khufu, ° Е ‚ under what 


circumstances it is imposible to sy. Khufu can 
scarcely have been a son of Seneferu, for he took to wife 
Senefuru's widow, Mertitefs. Не was perhaps n usur- 
per, and no relation ; or possibly he may have been п 
brother, and havo inherited the throne, because Shaf- 
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Seneferu was not thought to be old enough to exercise 
the functions of royalty when Senoferu died, Shaf- 
Seneferu seems to have held a high place at his court, 
and to have died, while Khufu was still living, before 
the accession of Shafra, 

In Khufu must be acknowledged, if not the greatest 
of Egyptian kings, yet certainly the greatest of Egyp- 
tian builders, and и sovereign of extraordinary energy. 
From the conception of the step-pyramid of Saccaral, 
which was the highest flight of Egyptian architectural 
daring at the time, to that of the Great Pyramid of 
Ghizeb, was so vast a stride, that the monarch who 
took it must be credited with a grandeur and elevation 
of thought approaching to genius, To more than 
double the height of the highest previous building, to 
multiply the area by five, and the mass by ten, was а 
venture into the untried and the unknown, which none 
but а bold mind could have conceived, none but an 
iron will could have resolved to execute, So für as 
conception went, Khufu may have been assisted by his. 
architect; but the adopticn of а plan so extraordi- 
narily grand, the determination to embody the con- 
ception in solid stone, this must have been wholly his 
own act, his own doing; and it implies a resolution 
and a strength of mind of the highest order, The fact 
‘must ever remain one to excite our profound astonish- 
metit, that in Egypt, almost at the commencement of 
its history, among a people living by themselves and 
deriving no instruction from without, а king—for there 
is every reason to believe that the whole work wus 
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ета and finished by a ‘single monarch ‘conceived 
and carried out a design so vast, completing a structure 
which has lasted. four thousand: years, which is even 
now among the world’s chief marvels, and remains, in 
respect of size and mass, the most prodigious of all 
human constructions.* 

A description of the Great Pyramid has been 
already given? It must have been commenced by 
Khufu almost ая soon аз ho ascended the throne, and 
must haye been the occupation of n lifetime, Héro- 
dotus is not likely to have obtained an exactly authentic 
account; but his estimate of thirty years for the time 
consumed in constructing the pyramid itself, together 
with its subsidiary structures, and of 100,000 labourers 
ав the number constantly employed upon the work 
is quite in accordance with the probabilities of the caw, 
though scarcely deserving to be accepted as matter of 
positive history.® An enormous amount of wnskilled 
human labour, gradually advancing the work by ex- 
penditure of mere brute strength, is necessitated by the 
circumstances of the time, and the conditions under 
which the pyramid was erected, A considerable em- 
ployment of very highly skilled Jabour upon those 
wonderful: passages and chambers, which form the true 
marvel of the building,’ must also be regarded as cer- 
tain; and it seems to follow that such a work could 
not have been carried to its completion without on- 
gaging the energies of almost the whole talent of the 
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‘state, as well as almost its whole labouring population, 
during the period of an entire generation. Great 
sufferings would naturally accompany such an inter- 
ference with men's natural employments, and such а 
concentrition of vast numbers upon a limited area. 
‘The construction of the Suez Canal in the years 1805— 
1869 eost the lives of thousands, who perished through. 
want and disease. Tt cannot be supposed that it was 
possible in the infancy of the worlT' history to execute 
w far vaster work without similar calamities. Hence 
probably the ill-repute which attached to Khufu, and 
the other pyramid-builders, in after times'—an ill- 
repute which, though falsely explained as resting upon 
religious grounds, was itself a fact, not doubtful nor 
disputable? 

Tn very truth, such constructions as the Pyramids, 
however they may move our admiration ns works of 
art, in their kind, utterly astonishing and unapproach- 
able, are to the politician and the moralist miserable 
instances of the lengths to which a paltry egotism will 
ро for the gratification of self at the expense of others. 
All Egyptians had the same belief with respect to a 
future life—all equally desired the safe conservation of 
their carthly remains through many centuries? Yet 
the bulk, even of the rich, were content to lave their 
remains deposited in а deep pit, the mouth of which 
was closed and concealed from view by having one of 
the walls of the sepulchml chamber or chapel: built 
overit, But the Egyptian kings, or at any rate the kings 
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of this period, because they could command the services 
of their subjects, being absolute and able to employ аз 
many of them as they chose in forced labours, would 
not be satisfied with the common lot. Nothing less 
would content them than granite chambers, sealed by 
portoullises, and enclosed in the centre of * artificial 
mountains, * formed of massive blocks of stone, moved 
into place with sighs and groans by impressed work- 
men, and too often cemented with the blood of those 
who were maimed or crushed to death, when а block 
slipped, as the attempt was being made to lift and em- 
place it, Such accidents must have been frequent, and 
have occasioned n considerable loss of life; but it was 
vasy to replace the mutilated and the killed by a fresh 
conscription, and so to carry out the monarch's proud. 
design at the cost of increased suffering to his subjects. 
Egyptian kings did not shrink from enforcing their will 
at this cost, One only seems, at n certain point, 
to have paused in his design, und made a change, 
which brought his work to an earlier termination than 
that originally contemplated? 

Tt must ever therefore remain а reproach to Khufu, 
that by the extravagance of his egotism, of his vanity, 
and of his ambition to excel all who had gone before 
or should follow him, he held. his people in an intole- 
rable bondage for а longer term of years than any other 
Egyptian king. We possess no representation of him 
that can be regarded ах upproaching to the nature of a 
portrait, or we should expect to see in his countenance 
indications of an iron will, а stern pride, and а eruel 
hardness, such ns appear in the later pictures of the 
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first Napoleon. The only bas-relief of him which exists 
is one nt the Wady Magharah, modelled after the 
entlier representation of Seneferu which shows hin 
clutching an enemy by the hair of liis head, and about 
to deal him his death-stroke with а club or mace. The 
reliëf is in а bad state of preservation, but ir арренгэ 
ќо be thoroughly conventional, and not to aim at 
truthfulness of expression. Khufu has à face little 
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Tablet of Км nt Waly Magharah, 
differing from that of Seneferu, to whom in character 
ho presented а striking contrast. 

We gather from the Wady-Magharah tablet, that 
Khufu made two expeditions into the Sinstic peninsula, 
‘One to take possession of the mines, on which occasion 
lie merely set up bis cartouche and his titles, calling hime 
solf “Khufu, oy Ty: King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
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the conquering Horus’ and amother—that, commemo- 
rated on the opposite page—where he gave his name 
as Num-Khufu, ¥ o and represented himself 
as ‘striking down one of the Pet or An foreigners in the 
presence of the ibis-headed god, "Tahuti or Thoth. t 
Both these names are found in the Great Pyramid, and, 
though some have supposed them to designate different 
individuals,” it seems to be now most commonly held * 
that they are merely two appellations of Ше same 
monarch, the successor of Seneferu, who, having been 
originally called Khufu, at a certain period of his life 
assumed the prefix of Num or Khnum, intending 
thereby to identify himself with the god whom the 
Greeks called Kneph, one of the chief objects of 
worship in Upper Egypt? 

‘This fact, and some others recorded on the na- 
tive monuments, sufficiently refute-the legend of the 
Greeks which represented the builder of the Great 
Pyramid as wholly irreligious, one who shut up the 
temples, and was opposed to the polytheism of his 
subjects, The very reverse appears to bave been the fact. 
Khufit not only took the name of. Khnum, in acknow- 
ledgment of the Elephantine deity, and. placed Thoth 
upon the trophy of victory which he set up at Wady 
Magharah, but called himself * the living Horus; ? nnd 
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actually built з temple to Isis, whom (as being Horus) 
he called “his mother,’ and whose image he placed in 
her sanctuary, attaching at the same time to the edifice 
un estate by way of endowment." He also, if we may 
trust an inscription of comparatively late date, found 
at the temple of Denderuh, furnished the plan upon 
which the original edifice, dedicated to Athor on that 
site, was built? Even the Greeks? inform us that 
Khufu, notwithstanding his alleged impiety, composed 
a religious work entitled ‘The Sacred Book,’ which 
continued to be highly valued in later ages The 
extant remains certainly bear strong witness to his 
religious zeal, presenting him to us in the charactor of 
the first known builder of temples, the first king who 
is found to have acknowledged almost all the principal 
Egyptian gods, and the first person known to have 
brought into use the system of religious endowments, 
The family of Khufu appears to have been large. 
He took to wife, on his accession, Queen Mertitefs, the 
widow of his predecessor? and had by her a number 
of sons snd daughters, whose tombs * form а crown 
around his pyrunid’®  Mer-het, © dy, one of his 
sons, is said to have been the ‘priest of Khufu's 
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obelisk, ! whereby we perceive that this architectural 
embellishment, although it may not have taken an 
important place in the great designs of architects 
until the time of the twelfth dynasty, was yet already 
known and employed in the fourth, though probably 
upon a smaller scale than afterwards,  Saf-hotep, 
another son, was (ns already mentioned *) the * chief of 
the works of Khufu, and therefore most likely his 
head architect, A third son, Sha[-Klufu, was priest 
of Apis? A daughter, Hents, å f, was buried under a 
small pyramid in immediate proximity to the great 
monument of her father. ‘Two other sons, Ka-ab and 
Khemstat-f had tombs in the same vicinity.’ Meri- 
sunkh, the wife of Shafra, is thought to have been also 
опе of his daughters 

Khufu wns, according to the lists of Abydos and 
Baccara, succeeded. by а king named ши, өф, 
who is supposed to be Manetho's *Ratoises.’ There are 
several monumental evidences of this monareh’s 
existence and the place assigned to him in the 
lists «coms to be the correct one; but his reign must 
have been unimportant, and was probably extremely 
brief, to be counted not by years but by months, 
At his demise, the throne wus occupied by a sonin- 
law of the great Khufu, а monarch who bore the name 
of Shaft or Khalra, ө а y the Chepliren of Herodo- 
tus and the Chabryes of Diodorus Siculus. 
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Shafia is the first of the Egyptian kings whose 
personal appearance we can distinctly and fully real- 
ise, Two statues of him, in green basalt," his own 
gift to the temple of the Sphinx, show him to us stich 
tts he existed in life, bearing upon them as they do 
the stamp of а thoroughly realistic treatment. The 
биге of the king is tall and slender—the chest, 
shoulders, and upper arm well developed, but the 
lowerarm and the lower leg long and slight, "The head is 
smallish, the forehead fairly high and marked with 
lines of thought, but n little retreating ; the eye small, 


Upper portion of State of Shafra. 


the nose well shaped, the lips slightly projecting, but 
1 Lam indebted for my know- which the aceon, Vlustra- 
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not unduly. thick, the chin well rounded, aud the 
cheek somewhat too fat, The expresion, on the 
whole, is pleasing, the look thoughtful and intelligent, 
but with а touch of sensuality aboutthe under jaw and 
mouth. ‘There is no particular sternness, but there is 
Certainly no weakness, in the face, which is that of one 
not likely to be moved by pity or turned from his 
purpose by undue softness of heart. 

Like his predecessor, Shafra must have made it the 
main business of his life tò provide himself with а (ош 
that should be an eternal monument of his greatness 
and glory. He gave to lis pyramid tho name of 
Ver, ‘the great, ‘the principal! and though the 
inferiority of its actual dimensions? has caused it in 
modern times to receive the appellation of * the Second 
Pyramid,’ it is quite possible that he expected to 
deceive his subjects into the belief that it was a vaster 
edifice than that of Khufu, by the side of which he 
placed it. For the lie of the ground favours sneh a 
deception. The rocky platform on which the three 
pyramids are built rises towards the centre, and the 
central position of the Second Pyramid gives it m 
marked advantage over the first, causing its summit to 
attain aetunlly a higher elevation above the level of 
the plain than is attained by the pyramid of Khufu 
In another respect also Shufra aimed. at outdoing his 
predecessor, Not content with the compact limestone 
of the opposite or Mokattam range, from which Khufu 
drew the vast blocks with which he revetted his 
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enormous monument, Shafra caused his workmen to 
ascend the Nile as far as Elephantiné, aud there to 
quarry the hard granite of that distant locality, in order 
to encase, partially at any rate," his own tomb with 
that better and far more costly material. 

lt is probable that Shafra also *built the small 
temple behind the great Sphinx, * which he certainly 
decorated with his statues The peculiarity of this 
temple is, that it is composed entirely of great blocks 
of the hardest materials—red granite, syenite, or arra- 
gonite—brought from the neighbourhood of Syené, or 
else of yellow alabaster. ‘The stones are polished to. 
а perfectly smooth surface, and fitted block to block 
“to à hair's breadth, * with a skill and an exactness 
that provoke the astonishment of modern architects, 
Similar exactness appears in the masonry of the 
ternal chambers and passages of the pyramid of Khufu, 
und it is beyond question that the Egyptian builders of 
this early period had attained to a perfect power of cut- 
ting and shaping stones of the hardest quality —a power 
equal to that possessed at the present day by the most 
advanced nations, What tools were used, what methods 
were employed, we do not know, and ean only соп}ес- 
ture; but the fiet is certain that the stubbornness of the 
hardest materials was overcome; and we may add that 
there is nothing in the results produced to indicate that 
any greater difficulty was experienced in dealing with 
the harder qualities of stone than with the softer. 

Among the titles taken by Shafra there are some 
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which are remarkable, and which seem to indicate an 
advance on the bold and bald presentation of themselves 
to their subjects as the main Egyptian divinities, ov 
which the kings ventured, Shafra not only calls him- 
self * Horus, lord of the heart; und * the good Horus; but 
neter аа, “the groat god; and sa Ra, “Son of Ra,’ or 
‘of the Sun;! This famous title, ZB, so familiar to 
us from the cartouches, of the later Pharaohs, appears 
їп the inscriptions of Shafra for ths first time, To hitu 
we must therefore assign the credit, or the diseredit, 
of having invented a phrase which, exactly falling in 
with the vanity of subsequent kings and the adulation 
of their subjects, became а standing immutable title, 
the necessary adjunct to the proper name of every later 
sovereign. Shafra also added to the ordinary royal 
title of ‘conquering Horus’ the prefix of. Khem, either 
in the sense of * master, * ruler or with the intention 
of attaching to himself’ another divine name, and 
claiming to be an incarnation of the god Khem no less 
than of the god Horns, 

Shafra seems to have been married to a daughter 
of his predecessor, named Meri-ankh-s, or Meri-s-ankh.* 
Her tomb bas been found at Saccarah, and has on it an 
inscription, by which it appears that she bore the office 
of priestess to Thoth, and also to one of the sacred 
animals regarded as an incarnation of deity? She 
elaims association with the ‘lord of dindems, * and it 
is thought to be not improbable that Shafra reigned in 
her right rather than in bis own’ It does not appear 
from the monuments that he was in any way related (0 
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Khufu, or that he had in his veins any royal blood; 
and the conjecture is made that at this ancient epoch 
there was some special right of daughters to succeed 
their father, either in preference to sons, or їй case of 
their being the elder children. A right of the kind is 
known to have obtained in Lycian! and other eastern 
countries; und the want of any indication of the suc- 
cession from father to son in the monuments of this 
time raises the suspicion that some such practice 
prevailed in Egypt under the early Pharaohs. But, 
however this may have been, Meri-sunkh was at any 
rato n personage of great importance in Shafra's reigu, 
She was ‘exalted to the highest degree of dignity to 
which it was possible for the wife of an Egyptian 
monarch to attain’? Associated with the ‘lord of 
dindems,’ she had the entire control of the royal 
gyneceum, or ‘house of the women, enjoyed twò 
priesthoods, and was deep in the confidence and high 
in the favour of her royal consort. She bore Shafta 
at least two sons. One of these, who had the name of 
Neb-m-akhu-t, is represented as his father's *heir.’® 
He wus a superior priest of the order of Heb, а sacred 
scribe, and ‘clerk of the closet’ to his futher. Five 
estates, of which he was the owner, had all been pre- 
sented to him by his liberal parent, and had received 
names in which Shafrn was an element. Another son, 
S-kem-ka-ra, possessed fourteen such properties,’ and 
must have been one of the wealthiest landed pro- 
prietors of the time. He enjoyed his wealth for a 
long (егш of years, living to п good old age under five 
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successive kings,! whose escutcheons he displays upon 
his monument, 

‘The immediate succession of Menclieres (Mei- 
Кашта, ө шш 4!) to Shafia, asserted by Herodotus? 
and Manetho,*is indicated on the tomb of S-kem-ka-ra,! 
and confirmed by the table of Seti Т. at Abydos? Yet 
here again we are unable to trace by means of the 
monuments any blood-relationship, and can say nothing 
of the connection between Menktura and his prede- 
cessors beyond the fact of there having been а tradition 
that he descended, not from Shafra, but from Khufu,’ 
the first and greatest of the pyramid kings, Born and 
bred up during the years when the whole thought and 
attention of Egypt was given to the construction of 
these wonderful edifices, he would have been more 
than human if he had not been carried away by the 
spirit of the time, and felt it his duty to imitate in some 
degree, if he could not hope to emulate, his predecessors, 
‘The pyramid in which he engaged was on a humble seale. 
‘As designed and executed by himself, it seems to have 
been a square of no more than one hundred and eighty 
fect, with an elevation of one hundred and forty-five 
feet! А sepulehral chamber of no remarkable preten- 
sion,* excavated in the solid rock below the monument, 
contained the sarcophagus and coffin of the king, The 
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sarcophagus was of whiustone, and elaborate in its orna- 
mentation,! The coffin, which was of cedar wood,! and 
shaped like п mummy, but with a pedestal on which 
it could stand upright, was of great simplicity, being 
adorned with no painting, but beariug on the front two 
columns of hicroylyphies which are thus read. by the 
best scholars:—‘O Osiris, king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Menkaura, living eternally, engendered by the 
Heaven, born of Nut, substance of Seb, thy mother Nut 
stretches herself over thee in her name of the abyss of 
houvon. She renders thee divine by destroying all thy 
enemies, O king Menkaura, living eternally.“ "The 
formula is one not special to this king, but repented on 
the covers of other sareophagi,* and probably belonging 
to п ritual, though not to one of very ancient. date, 
sinca the ideas embodied in it ean scarcely be traced 
baok further than the time of Mencheres himself, Be- 
fore this date tthe god Anubis is mentioned in the 
tombs as the special deity of the dead, to the exclusion 
‘of the name of Osiris; and the coffin-lid of Menkaura 
* marks n new religious development in the annals of 

ptf The absorption of the justified soul in Osiris, 
the cardinal doctrine of the ‘Ritual of the Dead,’ 
шйКев its appearance here for the first time; and we 
can scarcely be wrong in assigning to this monarch an 
important. purt in the doctrinal change, whereby the 
souls of the just were no longer regarded as retaining 
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their individuality in the other world, but were identi- 
fied, each and all, with Osiris himself, and were thought 
to be, at any rate temporarily, absorbed into his divine 
being. 
together, Meneheres left behind him the character 
of a religious king. According to Herodotus, he re- 
opened the temples, which had been kept closed by 
Khufu (Cheops) and Shafra (Chephren), and allowed 
the people to resume the practice of saerifice! In the 
* Ritual of the Dead” it is recorded of him that one of 
the most important chapters of tho book was discovered 
during his reign by his son, Hortetef, who found it at 
Sesennu (Hermopolis) in the course of a jonmey which 
he had undertaken for the purpose of inspecting the 
temples of Egypt! ‘There is such an amount of agree- 
ment in these two notices, both of which seem to imply 
that this monarch paid special attention to the temples, 
and interested himself in the cause of religion, that we 
shall scarcely err in assuming a foundation of truth for 
the king's traditional character, though the attitude of 
the two preceding monarchs to the established worship 
was certainly not that jinputed to them. Mencheres 
was himself dedicated by his name to Ra, the sun-god, 
and ће gave his son а name which put him under the 
protection of Horus. We must suppose that he sent 
his son on the tour of inspection mentioned in the 
* Ritual,’ thus showing himself anxious to learn whut 
condition the temples were in; and we may conclude 
that he had a hand in the compilation of that myste- 
rious treatise by the fet that Hortetel’s discovery 
became a portion of its contents, 
Nor was piety the only good quality which tradi- 
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tion assigned to this monarch, He was also said to 
have been distinguished for justice and kindness of 
hert! The monuments of his reign are not sufficiently 
abundant to enable ns fully to test this statement; but 
il is certainly in accordance with it, that we find Men- 
cheres singling out a youth of no high birth or con- 
nection for his special favour, introducing him as an 
inmate into the palace, and causing him to receive his 
education together with his own children? ‘The youth 
in question, whose name was Ptah-ases, retained 4 
lively recollection of this not, of kindness, and in the 
inseription upon his tomb took care to commemorate 
the gracious favour of his royal benefactor, 

Mencheres was succeeded by а monarch whose 
тате is written $4 fi Lal, which is expounded differ- 
ently by different writers, some calling it Ases-ktf and 
some Shopsoskaf® We shall adopt the former reading. 
Ases-knf's immediate succession to Mencheros is indi- 
cated alike by the tomb of Ptah-nses,! and by that of 
Skemkars.*  Ptnh-nses tells us that Ases-kaf continued 
towards him the kind treatment commenced by’ his 
predecessor, allowed him still to receive education in 
the palace with the royal children, and, when he had 
come to. years of discretion, gave him to wife his eldest 
danghter, Mat-sha, preferring him as à husband for her 
to ппу other man. This first uct of signal favour was 
followed up by such a multitude of others that the 
modern historian is driven to remark on the antiquity 
of the system of plurulities,® and the early date at 
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which ecclesiastical posts were assigned to court favour- 
ites for the mere purpose of enabling their holders to 
raw a large revenue from benefices which they must 
have freated as simple simecures. Ptah-ases was pro- 
phet of Phthah, of Sokari, and of Athor, priest of 
the temple of Sokari, and of that of Phthah at Mem- 
phis, prophet of Ra-Harmachis, of Ma, and of Horus, 
as well as overseer of the granaries, royal secretary, 
chief of the mines, and + chief of the house of bronze,’ t 
Не says that he was ‘esteemed by the king above all 
his other servants; '* and we may therefore hope that 
во shameless an accumulation of offices upon n favour- 
ite as that which Ptah-ases’ tomb reveals to us was 
unusual, 

Aseskaf, like the other monarehs of this period, 
built himself a pyramid, and. guve it the nume of Keb, 
ог * refreshinent.’® This pyramid has not at present 
been identified among the existing sixty-six; but it i} 
quite possible that further research may lead to its dis- 
covery, It is probably among the group known as 
“the pyramids of Saccarah,’ which became the favourite 
burial-place when the Ghizeh site ceased to be thought 
suitable, since the enormous constructions of Khufu 
und Shafra could not possibly, it was felt, be exceeded, 
and they dwarfed all ordinary erections, 

The successor of Aseskaf was Uskaf or Tsurkaf,t 
M MLH, who is thought to be the Usercheres of 
Manetho, the first king of his fifth dynasty. An un- 
usually close correspondence is traced between the 
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monumental names of this period and those of Ma- 
netho's list indicative of the fact that Manetho at this 
point of his history has for once obtained tolerably 
good information, His dynastic list consists of nine 
kings, who are made to occupy а space of 248 years, 
which, however, is probably too much. The Turin 
papyrus reduces the period to one of 141 years only, 
and even this number is most likely in exoces, sirice as 
many as twenty-one years are assigned to monarchs, of 
whom the contemporary monuments show no traces, 
and who must be regarded as secondary associated 
princes! "The line seems really to baye been one of 
seven kings only—Usurkaf, Sahura, Nefer-ar-ka:ra, 
Ranuser, Menkauhor, аага or Assn, and Unas; and 
tlie time which it occupied seems a little to have ex- 
ceeded a hundred увага. If we assign to the four or 
five preceding monarchs * a similar term, we shall make 
а liberal allowance, and have for the entire space from 
the accession of Seneferu to the death of Unas one of 
about two centuries, 

It is difficult. to conjecture any reason for Manetho's 
division of the kings of this period into two. separate 
dynasties, one Memphite, and the other Elephantine. 
Nothing is more distinctly shown by tho monuments than 
the fact, that the entire series from Seneferu to Unas 
lived and reigned at Memphis; nor do we possess in all 
our ample materials the slightest trace of any break or 
division in the series, any change of policy, ot religion, 
‘or att, 10 account for the fiction of two houses. Tt 
would seem that the Sebennytic priest had made up his 
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wind to have thirty dynasties down to the close of Egyp- 
tian independence, and was not very particular how 
he produced them. То swell the number of years and 
obtain the total which he wanted, he ‘introduced secon- 
dary associated princes into his lists by the side of the 
trae monarchs, without distinguishing them, and from 
time to time he seems to have even gone the length of 
interpolating into his lists wholly fictitious kings. "The 
Bicheres, Sebercheres, and 'Thamphthis, who close the 
fourth dynasty of Manetho, if not absolute fabrications, 
have at any rate no right to the place which they 
occupy. They are fictions af that point certainly j" 
possibly they are fictions altogether. 

"The reign of Usurkaf was short and nndistinguished, 
He built a small pyramid, which he called (Сар am, 
“the most holy of all places; * and established the usual 
worship of his own deity in connection with it, which 
fie committed to the charge of a priest named Khnum- 
lotep, In this worship he associated with himself the 
goildess Athor Among his other titles he took that 
of Hor ari mat or * Horus, the dispenser of justice,’ 
which would appear to imply that, like Seneferu,* he 
regarded it ns ono of his ¢ if. duties to have justice 
carefully and strictly administered throughout the 
country under his rule. Only a very few monuments 
belonging to his reign have been as yet discovered ; 
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but his place iu the list of kings, between Aseskaf and 
Salm, is certain, 

The succession of Sahura ө Y to Usurkat ia 
sufficiently established by the tomb of Skemlara’ and 
iê further supported by the tables of Savcaralt and 
Abydos? аз well as by Manetho if we admit his 
* Bephres" to represent this monarch, Sahura followed 
in the steps of Seneferu and Khufu by making an ex- 
pedition into the Sinaitie peninsula, where he had to 
contend with а new enemy, the Mentu, ES, who 
had by this time become the ruling tribe a the vici- 
nity of the coppersnines. He appears in the tinal 
Attitude of a conqueror, smiting a half-prostrate enemy 
with uplifted mace, but wears in this representation 
the crown of Upper Egypt only, though another figure 
of him, a little behind, has the other crown instead, 
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himself the great god, who destroys the Mentu and 
strikes down all nations! There is, however, no evi- 
dence beyond this statement, that he carried his arms 
into any other region besides that of Sinai, or warred 
with any other nation besides Ше Mentu ; and it is ow 
the whole most probable that his military achievements 
жеге limited to this people and quarter, despite the 
grandiloquent terms of his inscription. The Egyptian 
Kings of the period were decidedly not warlike ; and 
we have no reuson to suppose that Sahura was an ex- 
ception to the general rule, or did more thun repeat 
the former deeds of Khufu and Seneferu. 

‘The only other fact recorded of Sahura is his егес- 
tion of a pyramid, to which he gave the name of 

pba, or < tlie rising of the soul,’ to mark his belief 
in the resurrection; ‘This building has been identified, 
by the occurrence of his name on some of its blocks, 
with the ‘northern pyramid of Abousir,’ an edifice of 
some considerable pretension. Tt was a true ругаши 
perfectly square, cach side measuring 150 Egyptian 
cubits, or 257 of our feet, and with a perpendicular 
height of 95 cubits or 103 feet,” being thus consider- 
ably larger than the pyramid built for himself by 
Menkaura.” Directly below the apex, and a little above 
the level of the natural ground, was the sepulehrul 
chamber, roofed over in the usual way, with huge 
blocks set obliquely, the blocks measuring in some in- 
stances thirty-six feot by twelve!* The sarcophagus 
appears to have been of basalt, but hud been demo- 
Jished before the modern explorations; the chambers 
ter tn | a Ret Ss 
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und passages are said to have been ‘formed, in the 
most skilful and artistic manner, of vast blocks of lime- 
stone from the quarries of Turah”! The pyramid 
stood in the middle of an oblong court, surrounded by 
а low wall or peribolus. 
l Sahura established as priest of his pyramid an 
D Egyptian named An-kheft-ka, who was also priest of 
the pyramid of his predecessor, Ururkaf, and held other 
important offices? Salura’s worship was continued to 
lute date in Egypt, his priesta obtaining mention in the 
time of the Puolemies* I is conjectured that. he was 
the builder of an Egyptian town called Pa-suhura,! but 
not written with the characters by which it was uial to 
‘express Salititw’s nume, ‘This town was near Esneh, nud 
is mentioned in the religions calendar of that city. 
‘Che table of Abydos places n king named Kaka, 


LILA |, in the place immediately following that occu- 
А pied by Sahura ;? and, пк traces of this royal name wre 


found in the tombs of the period, it is to be supposed. 
that thero was such i sovereign, or rather perhaps such 

ince, who was allowed the rank of king about this 
Time. "The real successor, however, of Salmrn appears 
to have been Nefer-ar-ka-ra, who follows him in the 
tablo of Saccarnh,* in the list of Manetho,” and in the 
inscriptions on several tombs? We possess no par- 
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ticulars of this monareh’s reign which have more than 
xi very slight їнї ion, He built 
s pyramid which he called Ba, or ‘the войу! He 
raisod to high position the officials Uer-Khuu and 
Pahenuks, whose genius was literary, but on whom 
wore accumulated various and sometimes most incon- 
gruous offices? But otherwise we know nothing of 
him, except that he reigned, according to Manetho, 
twenty, or, according to the Turin papyrus, seven 
years? His pyramid has not been recognised. 
Nefur-arcka-ra was followed by Ja-n-user, or 
User-n-ra, us some read the name (which is expressed 
as follows in the Egyptian, „2, <=), who bore also 
the name of An, [ =. He followed the example 
of Sahura by making an expedition against. the Mentu 
of the Sinaitic peninsula, and represents himself at 
Wady Magharah in the usual form of а warrior armed 
with а mace, wherewith he threatons to destroy a 
shrinking and almost prostrate enemy." He takes the 
proud titles of “the great god, lord of the two lands, king 
of Egypt, king of the upper and lower countries, con- 
quering Horus, and son of the Sun. "The device upon 
his ensign is ax het tati, * place of the heart (ie. obj 
of the affections) of the two lands.’ Ranuser built the 
middle pyramid of Abousir, which is the smallest of 
the three, having a base of no more than 274 feet, 
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with an elevation of 171 feet 4 inches! His sepul- 
chral chamber occupied the usual position, in the 
centre of the base, and was guarded with jealous eare 
by granite blocks and a portcullis, which, however, did 
not prevent the penetration and plunder of the tomb 
by the Mohammedan conquerors, These insatiable 
treasure-seekers * broke through the pyramid from the 
top, and split up with irou wedges most of the blocks 
which seemed indestructible,’* disappointing the hopes 
of the builder, who had called his pyramid men asu, 
‘the (most) stable of places, and at the same time 
disappointing their own hopes, for they assuredly found. 
nothing therein to repay their labours, — Ranuser's 
reign appears to have been long and prosperous. The 
‘Turin papyrus assigns him twenty-five and Manetho 
forty-four® years А large number of magnificent 
tombs belong to his time, and reveal to us the names, 
titles, and circumstances of numerous grandees of his 
court, who basked in his favour while living, and, by 
inscribing his name upon their tombs, glorified him 
when dend. The finest of-all these monuments is that 
which has been called * the marvel of 8ассагаһ, * the 
tomb of Ti, =f]. This monument furnished to the 
Museum of Boulaq some of the most admirable of the 
portrait-statues that it possesses and is decorated with 
«series of elaborate painted bas-reliefs in the best style 
of the early Egyptian art. We gather from the in- 
scriptions upon its walls that the noble who erected it 
had at the outset of his career no advantages of birth, 
hut rose by merit and by the favour of successive sove- 
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reigns to the highest position whiereto it was possible 
for а subject to attain. ‘The tomb of Ti was commenced 
under Kaka and finished under Ranuser,’ who must be 
credited with the merit of rewarding talent and good 
conduct wherever he found it, whether in the ranks of 
the nobles or among the common people. 

The immediate successor of Ranuser was Monkau- 
hor, N mw 44, who must have come to the throne 
when he was quite n youth, as appears by the sub- 
Joined representation of him,* which was found upon a 
slab built into one of the walls of the Serapeum at 
Memphis 
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On this monument he is called * the good god, lord of 
the two lands! He wears the elaborate projecting 
tunic commonly worn by kings in the Inter times, and 
a double chain or necklace, with a broad collar, round 
lis neck. "There are traces of à bracelet upon the left 
wrist. Over his head hovers the protecting hawk of 
Horus, Almost the only other existing monument of 
the reign of Menkauhor is his tablet at Wady Ma- 
gharah,” а very unpretending memorial, with no repre- 
sentation of his person upon it, no claim of conquest, 
and no title excepting the simple one * king of Egypt; 
Menkauhor, the Mencheres TI. of Manetho? must have 
died. while still a young man, since his reign did not 
extend beyond eight, or at the most nine years He 
was buried in a pyramid culled neter asu, * the (most) 
divine of pluces;'® but his tomb lins not yet been 
identified, 
From Menkauhor the crown passed to Tat-ka-ra, 
of Li, or Assa (ZI the second king with two names 
Tike his immediate predecessor, he visited, in person or 
by his aspe the mines of Wady Magharah, 
where there had been some failure in опе of the mine- 
mils on neeount of which they were worked. ‘The 
investigations undertaken by his orders wore not with- 
out result; a tablet was discovered, supposed to have 
been written by the god Thoth, which pointed out the 
exact locality where the precious mafka was to be 
found, Assa further built a pyramid which he called 
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sitnply nefer,* the good,’ 1 and introduced the customary 
worship of his own divinity in connection with it? 
His favourite title was Sa-Ha, 42. “son of the sun, * 
"The tombs of Saccarah and Ghizeh contain numerons 
notices of lim, and show that, like the other kings of 
the period, he was fond of accumulating offices upon his 
favourites without much regard to their compatibility. 

‘Phe most interesting of the extant memorials be- 
longing to the time of Asa is a papyrus probably 
the most ancient manuscript in the world” *—written 
by the son of a former king,” who calls himself Ptah- 
hotep, The character used is the hieratic, and the 
subject of the treatise is the proper conduct of life, and 
the advantuges to be derived from а right behaviour. 
Ttal-hotep states that he was a hundred and ten years 
Old when he composed the work, and that he wrote 
it ‘under the majesty of King Asst,’ We shall make 
further reference, in the later part of this chapter, to 
its contents.” 


‘The fifth Manethonian dynasty closes, and the pe- 
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is no doubt the Onnos of Manetho He reigned, ac- 
cording to the Turin papyrus thirty, according to 
Manetho thirty-three, years? No great reliance can 
be placed on these numbers; and the fact that his py- 
типй, the Mustabat-el-Paraoun, 3s truncated, or in 
other words unfinished, would seem to imply thot his 
life came to an untimely end. This edifice is an oblong 
building, constructed of enormous blocks of limestone, 
and was named by its builder ngfer пли, *the best 
place.'* Tts original length from north to south was 
300 feet, and its breadth 217, The height to which it 
had been carried up when the work ceased was no 
more than sixty feet? There аге no traces of Unns at 
Wady Magharah ; and his reign would, on the whole, 
кееш to have been short and inglorious. 

From the brief and bald account. which is all that 
can be given of these kings, unless we surrender the 
reins to the imagination, and allow ourselves to depict 
from fancy the scenes of their life, and their civil or 
military employments, we may pass once more to the 
general condition of Egypt during the period, and its 
progress in arts, in religion, abd in refinement of 
manners. 

Tt is the glory of the period that it carried its own 
proper style of architecture to absolute and tunstirpass- 
able perfection, "The weak and tentative efforts of 
primitive times were suddenly thrown aside; and the 
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carly kings of the period ailvanced by ап audacious 
leap from buildings of moderate dimensions—not he 
yond the constructive powers of a 
lised countries—to those gigantic piles which dwarf all 
other structures, and for size and mass have, up to 
the present time, no rivals. Khufu and Shafra found 
builders willing and able to carry out their desires for 
tombs that should shame all past and reduce to despair 
all future architects, "They found men who could 
carry up solid stone buildings to the height of nearly 
500 feet, without danger of instability, or even any 
increased risk from pressure or settlement, ‘These 
builders were able, first of all, to emplace their con- 
structions with astronomical exactness; secondly, to 
employ in them, wherever it was needed, masonry of 
the most massive and enduring kind; thirdly, to secure 
the chambers and passages, which were essential fen- 
tures of such structures, by contrivances of great 
ingenuity, perfectly adapted to their purpose ;? and 
fourtlily, by their choice of lines and proportions, to 
produce works which, through their symmetry and Ше 
imposing majesty of their forms, impress the spectator, 
even at the present day, with feelings of awe and 
admiration, such as are scarcely excited by any other 
architectural constructious in the whole world.* 

Tt is not surprising that the extraordinary burst of 
architectural power under Khufu and Bhafra was fol- 
lowed by a reaction. Fashion, or religious prejudice, 
still required that the body of a king should be en- 
tombed in a pyramid; and from Menkuur to Unas. 
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every successive monarch gave a portion of his time 
ind attention to the rearing of such a monument, But, 
as all felt it hopeless to attempt to surpass the vast 
erections which the builders of the First and Second 
Pyramids had piled upon the rocky platform of Ghizeh, 
they not unnaturally gave up all idea of even vying 
with those * giants of old time; and were content with 
comparatively moderate and unpretending sepulchres. 
Monkaura set the fashion of constructing for himself a 
modest tomb; and his example was followed by 
the remaining kings of the period, ‘The monuments 
distinctly assignable to the later kings of Manotho's 
fourth, and to those of his Ath dynasty, are not any 
more remarkable than those whieh may be best re- 
ferred to the times anterior to Khufu, 

Besides their pyramids, the kings of the fourth and 
fifth dynasties built temples in a solid and enduring 
fashion; and within the lust twenty years one of these 
has been dug out of the sind во far as to show what. 
were its internal arrangements and general form and 
désigna, An account of this building, together with its 
grround-plan, has been given in the first volume of this 
work? It possesses the merit of great solidity and 
strength, and exhibits the employment of piers for the 
support of « roof, the original out of which grew the 
column, IL is altogether without sculpture of any 
Kind, the walls being perfectly plain and flat, and de- 
riving their ornamentation entirely from the material 
of which they ate composed, which is yellow alabaster, 
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syenite, or avragonite, Still we are told that the efect 
ofthe whole is good. “The parts are plensingly and 
effectively arranged ; ' and the entire building has * that 
lithic grandeur which is inherent in large mnsses of 
precious materials. t 

"The sculpture of the pyramid period is also remark- 
able. Shafra, the probable builder of the temple just 
described, ornamented it with several statues of him- 
self, which at a later time were thrown into a pit or 
well within the building, and for the most part, most 
unfortunately, broken. One, however, survives, perfect 
in all its parts except the beard; and the upper half 
of another is in tolerable preservation ;® so that the 
glyptio art of the time сап be pretty fairly estimated. 
Some statues belonging to the reign of the Inter king, 
Ranuser, have also heen furnished by the tomb of Ti, 
and afford the critic further material upon which to 
form а judgment. The opinion of experts seems to be, 
that all the specimens have considerable merit. Тһе 
figures are well proportioned; the faces carefully elabo- 
rated with all the minuteness of a portrait; the 
osseous structure and the muscles are sufficiently indi- 
cated ; the finish is high, and the expression calm anil 
dignified. There is, however, as universally in Egyp- 
tian sculpture, a certain stiffness, and an undue for- 
mality, "The two feet are equally advanced ; the arms 
repose side by side along the thighs; the head has no 
inclination to either side; the face looks directly in 
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front of the figure; the beard is wholly conventional. 
If we compare the statues in question with even the 
archaic Greek! we shall find them exceedingly inferior 
in all that constitutes the excellence of art. But it may 
be questioned whether Egyptian art, in the matter of 
statuary, ever went beyond, or even equalled, the pro- 
ductions of this early period. “Art at this time,’ as 
Lenormant justly says? ‘attains the most reinarkable. 
degree of perfection, It is thoroughly realistic; it 
‘aims, above everything, at rendering the bare truth of 
mature, without making any sòrt of attempt to idonlise 
it. ‘The type of man which. it presents is characterised 
by something more of squituess and of rudeness than 
are seen in the works of the later schools; the relative 
proportions of the different parts of the body are less 
accurately observed; the muscular projections of the 
legs and arms аге represented with too much ex 

ration. Still, in this first and absolutely free develop- 
ment of Egyptian art, however imperfect it was, there 
lay the germs of more than Egypt ever actually pro- 
duced, even in her most btilliant epochs, The art hnd 
life—a life which at a later date was choked by the 
shuckles of sacerdotal tyranny. If the Pharaonic ar- 
fists had preserved this secret to the time when they 
nequired their unequalled exeellences of harmony of 
proportion and of ranjests—qualities which they pos- 
sessed їп a higher degree than any other people in the 
world—they would have made as much progress as the 
Greeks; two thousand years before it was reached by 
the Greeks, they would have attained to the absolute 
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perfection of artistic excellence. But their natural 
aptitudes were to a certain extent smothered in the 
cradle; and they remained imperfect, leaving to others 
the glory of reaching a point which will never be sur- 
passed in the future." 

The principles laid down in this extract will apply, 
to а certain extent, to the bas-reliefs of the period, and 
not merely to the sculptures ‘in the round.’ While 
these fall short considerably of the later Egyptian 
efforts iw variety, in delicacy of touch, and in vigour of 
composition, they have а simplicity, а naturalness, and 
ап appearance of life which deserve high praise, and 
which disappear at a later date, when the inflexible 
laws of the hieratic ‘canon of proportions” come into 
force, and the artists have to walk in fetters! Not- 
withstanding a coarseness and clumsiness in some of 
the human forms, and an occasional uncertainty in the 
delineation of the animal ones, the sculptures which 
ornament the tombs of Ghizeh and Saccarab, and which 
ean be assigned almost with certainty to this period, 
are both interesting and pleasing. ‘They show that 
Egyptian art is alive, is progressive, is aiming at im- 
provement. The forms, especially the animal forms, 
аге better as we proceed; they show greater freedom 
and variety of attitude ; and the new attitudes are both 
graceful and true to nature. At the same time, there 
is no straining after effect ; the modesty of nature is not 
outraged by the artists ; there is still abundance of the 
simple and the conventional ; the whole effect is quiet, 
tranquil, idyllic; we seem to see Egyptian country life 
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continue as scanty as ever, and are represented as 


either red or yellow. They wear broad collars, very 
much like those of the men, and have sometimes brace- 


lets and anklets, The collars are commonly blue, or 
blue and white. The feet of the women are still in 


D 
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every case naked ; those of the men show sometimes 
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an incipient sandal, which is at first a mere strap passed 
under the heel and secured upon the instep,! but after- 
wards has a sole extending the whole length of the 
foot? 

The division of classes, and the general habits of 
life, continued nearly as before; but the wealth of the 
upper class increased, and with it the extent of their 
households, and the number and variety of their ге- 
tuners. Large landed estates descended from father 
to son, of which the cultivation necessitated the em- 
ployment of hundreds of labourers or slaves. "These 
required numerous superintendents ; and the general 
business of the firm necessitated the services of some 
теп or а dozen scribes) who rendered their accounts to 
‘a stoward or bailiff, The chief trades needed for pro- 
viding the necessaries of life were established upon the 
estate; and the carpenter, the potter, the tailor, the 
worker in metal, the furniture-maker, and even the 
ilas-blower? seem to have had their place among 
the dependents of every opulent family, and to have 
worked fora single master. The estate itself consisted 
of two portions—arable and pasture lands; the former 
cultivated in grain and vegetables with great care, the 
latter utilised for the breediug and fattening of cattle. 
Domestication had by this time brought into subjection 
not only cows and oxen, but goats, sheep, several kinds 
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of antelope," asses, and at ast seven kinds of birds? 
‘These included geese, ducks, pigeons, aud eranes or 
herons, together with other species not to be distinctly 
recognised. The domestic fowl was, however, still 
unknown, and indeed remained а stranger to Egypt 
throughout the-entire period of independence The 
wealth of some landowners consisted to a large extent 
in their animals; we find one at а very early date who 
possessed above а thousand cows and oxen, besides 
2.285 goats, 974 sheep, and 760 ases? Pet animals 
were also much affected, and included, besides dogs, 
the fox, the hare, the monkey, and the cynocephalous 
apes 

An important produce of the farm was wine. Vines 


which they became an article of commerce ; wild fowl 
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were unknown. There were no wheeled vehicles; 
and the burdens which the asses were made to bear 
appear to have been excessive." For heavy commodi- 
ties, however, water carriage was preferred; and the 
Nile with its canals formed the chief means for the 
transportation of farming produce. Large boats were 
in use from a very early period, some being mere row- 
boats; while others were provided with masts, and 
could hoist а big square mainsail.4 The number of 
rowers was in the early times from eight or ten to 
eighteen or twenty, but at a later date we find аз many 
аз forty-six. When the sail was hoisted, the rowers 
ordinarily rested оп their oars, or even shipped them 
and sat at their ease; but sometimes both sail and oars 
seem to have been employed together. А heavy kind 
of barge without a sail was used for the transport of 
cattle and of the more weighty merchandise," and was 
propelled by six or eight rowers. Light boats were 
also employed to а large extent for the conveyance of 
animals, for the saving of cattle from the inundation, 
and for sporting and other purposes? 

‘The amusements of the upper classes seem to have 
consisted mainly in hunting, fowling, aud listening to 
music. Dogs were still of one kind only—that which 
has been called the ‘fox-dog’ or "woltdog,* which 
has long pricked-up ears, а light body, and а stifly 
curled tail? This was admitted into the house, and is 
б 5 
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reflected as in a mirror. Delicacy may be sometimes 
shocked by the result; but what is lost in refinement 
is gained in truthfulness and accuracy of representation. 

In religion there is also an advance, but one that is 
less satisfactory. The Pantheon increases in йа dimen- 
sions. Besides the gods of the primitive time'—Ra, 
Set, Thoth, Hor or Harmachis, Osiris, Isis Athor, Phthah 
or Sokari, and Anubis—we find distinct traces of the 
worship of Nut, Seb, Khem, Kneph, Neith, Ma, Saf, and 
Нека? Athor also is recognised as з substantive god- 
dess, distinct from Isis;* and Sokari appears to be 
distinguished from Phthah. The esteem in which Ra 
is held has grown, and one half of the kings have 
appellations which are composed with his name“ The 
title sa Ra, ‘son of the Sun,’ begins to be used as a 
royal prefix. though not yet regularly. The divinity 
of the kings is more pronounced. They take the 
designations of * the great god; ‘the good рой, ‘the 
living Horus; ‘the good Horus,’ as well us those of 
“conquering Horus’ and ‘son of the Sun.’ "They add 
divine titles to their original names, as Khufu did 
when in the middle of his reign he became Num- 
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load the persons so appointed with further favours, 
At the same time, however, they themselves worship 
the gods of the country, build temples to them, aud 
assign lands to the temples by way of endowment.t 
Priests and * prophets’ are attached to these buildings, 
and the * prophets’ include persons of both sexes. The 
doctrine of the future life and of the passage of the 
soul through the Lower World acquires consistence ; 
Osiris takes his place as the great Ruler of the Dea 
Anubis sinks to а lower position; and the < Ritual’ 
receives fresh chapters? Finally, the animal-worship 
comes to the front; Apis has his priests and priest- 
esses ;4and a ‘white bull’ and a ‘sacred heifer ' are 
also mentioned as invested with a divine character. 
An advance is also made in civilisation and the arts 
of life, Dress, on the whole, continues much the same ; 
but the tunic of the higher classes becomes fuller, so as 
to project in front, and latterly it is made considerably 
longer, so as to descend halfway between the knee and 
the ankle) Tts colour is either yellow or white, or 
partly one and partly the other, the yellow portion in 
such cases being often striped with lines of тей? The 
collars worn by men become more complicated, and 
have sometimes a chain and pendant attached in front. 
Men are also seen with fillets adorning their heads;* 
and women have head-dresses of various kinds, some 
of which are exceedingly elegant. Their long gowns 
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commonly seen sitting under the chair of its master ; 
but it was also frequently employed in the chase of wild 
animals. The antelope was uo doubt the beast chiefly 
hunted, and the dogs must-have been exceedingly fleet 
of foot to have ran it down ; Int the саа 
have included other animals also, as bares, jerbous, 
porcupines, Iynxes, and even hedgehogs!" In some of 
the hierntic papyri, packs of hounds, numbering two 
or three hundred, are mentioned ; * but these belong to 
a lnter age; under the fourth and fifth dynasties we 
bave no evidence that any individual hunted with 
more than three or four dogs at a time, or indeed 
sessed a greater number. Dogs had names, which are 
often written over or under their representations 
eg. Abu, Jy: Ke, = Tam, xA. Ak, [=], 
Ac, as horses had at a later time; but the other do- 
mestic pets would seem not to have enjoyed the 
distinction. 

Fowling was practised in the way already de- 
scribed, by entering the reedy haunts of the wild fowl 
in a light skiff, provided with decoy binds, probably 
taught to utter their note, and thus approaching suffi- 
ciently near them to kill or wound them with a throw- 
stick, The throw-stick of the early times is either 
the curved weapon common later, or a sort of double 
bludgeon presenting a very peculiar appearance 

Music was an accompaniment of the banquet. It 
was always concerted, and in the time of the fourth 
and fifth dynasties consisted ordinarily of the harmony 
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of three instruments, the harp, the flute, and. the pipe. 
Bands numbered about four or five persons, of whom. 
two were harpers, one or two players ou the flute, and 
one a piper. Two or three others assisted to keep 
time, and increased the volume of sound by the loud 
clapping of their hands. АП the musicians were men. 
Sometimes dancing of a solemn and formal kind ac- 
companied the musical performance, both sexes taking 
part in it, but separately, und with quite different 
gestures, 

An amusement, but a very occasional amusement, 
of the upper elasses at this time would seem to have 
been literature. The composition of the ordinary in- 
scriptions upon tombs, and in sepulehral chambers 
belonged probably to a professional class, who followed. 
conventional forms, and repeated with very slight 
changes the same stereotyped phrases upon monument 
after monument, But, now aud then, there was a 
production of something which approached more 
nearly to а literary character. The ‘Book of the 
Precepts of Prince Ptah-hotep,' though the only extant 
work of the kind which can be referred to this period, 
is probably a specimen of performances, not very un- 
common, wherewith the richer and more highly edu- 
cated classes of the time occupied their leisure, and 
solaced their declining years. It is stated to be ‘the 
teaching of the governor, Ptah-hotep, under the majesty 
of King Assa—long may he live!’ ‘The object aimed 
at by the work was ‘to teach the ignorant the principle 
of good words, for the good of those who listen, and to 
shake the confidence of such as wish to infringe.’ Tt lays 
down, primarily, the duties of sons and of subjects, wha 
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commonly seen sitting under the chair of its master ; 
‘but it was also frequently employed in the chase of wild 
animals. The antelope was uo doubt the beast chiefly 
hunted; and the dogs must have been exceedingly fleet 
of foot to have run it down; but the chase appears to 
have included other animals also, as hares, jerboas, 
porcupines, lynxes, and even hedgehogs !! In some of 
the hieratic papyri, packs of hounds, numbering two 
or three hundred, are mentioned ; * but these belong to 
alater age; under the fourth and fifth dynasties we 
have no evidence that any individual hunted with 
more than three or four dogs at н time, or indeed pos- 
sessed a greater number. Dogs had names, which are 
often written over or under their representations? 
eg. Abu, Jp Ken, =, Tarm, SQ, Aina, (=, 
&е., as horses had at а later time; but the other do- 
mestic pets would seem not to have enjoyed the 
distinction. 

Fowling was practised in the way already de- 
scribed, by entering the reedy haunts of the wild fowl 
їп a light skiff, provided with decoy birds, probably 
taught to utter their note, and thus approaching suffi- 
ciently near them to kill or wound them with a throw- 
stick. The throw-stick of the early times is either 
the curved weapon common later, or a sort of double 
bludgeon presenting a very peculiar appearance. 

Music was an accompaniment of the banquet. It 
was always concerted, and in the time of the fourth 
and fifth dynasties consisted ordinarily of the harmony 
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of three instruments, the harp, the flute, and. the pipe. 
Bands numbered about four or five persons, of whom 
two were harpers, one or two players on the flute, and 
опе а piper. Two or three others assisted to keep 
time, and increased the volume of sound by the loud 
clapping of their hands! АШ the musicians were шеп, 
Sometimes dancing of a solemn and formal kind ac- 
companied the musical performance, both sexes taking 
part in it, but separately, and with quite different 
gestures. 

An amusement, but a very occasional amusement, 
of the upper classes at this time would seem to have 
been literature. The composition of the ordinary in- 
scriptions upon tombs, and in sepulehral chambers, 
belonged probably to а professional class, who followed 
conventional forms, and repeated with very slight 
changes the same stereotyped phrases upon monument 
after monument. But, now and then, there was # 
production of something which approached more 
nearly to а literary character. The ‘Book of the 
Precepts of Prince Ptah-hotep, though the only extant 
work of the kind which can be referred to this period, 
ds probably a specimen of performances, not. very un- 
common, wherewith the richer and more highly edu- 
cated classes of the time occupied their leisure, and 
solaced their declining years. It is stated to be ‘the 
teaching of the governor, Ptab-hotep, under the majesty 
of King Assa—long may he live!’ ‘The object aimed 
at by the work was ‘to teach the ignorant the principle 
of good words, for the good of those who listen, and to 
shake the confidence of such as wish to infringe.’ Tt luys 
down, primarily, the duties of sons and of subjects, who 
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are alike exhorted to obedience and submission. ‘The 
obedience of a docile son; says Ptah-hotep, “is а 
blessing; the obedient walks in his obedience. He is 
ready to listen to all which can call forth affection ; 
obedience is the greatest of benefits. The son who 
accepts the words of his father will grow old in con- 
sequence. For obedience is of God; disobedience is 
hateful to God. The obedience of a son to bis father, 
this is joy .. .such a one is dear to his father; and 
his renown is in the mouth of all those who walk upon 
the earth. The rebellious man, who obeys not,’ he 
goes on to say, ‘secs knowledge in ignorance, the 
Virtues in the vices; he commits daily with boldness 
all manner of crimes, and herein lives as if he were 
dead. What the wise know to be death is his daily 
life; he goes his way, laden with a heap of impre- 
cations. Let thy heart,’ he adds, *wush away the 
impurity of thy mouth ; full the word of thy master. 
Good for а man is the discipline of his father, of him 
from whom he has derived his being. It is a great 
satisfaction to obey his words; for a good son is the 
gift of God’ And the upshot of all is— The obedient 
will be happy through his obedience; he will attain 
old age, he will acquire favour. I myself have in this 
way become one of the ancients of the earth; I have 
passed 110 years of life by the gift of the king, and 
with the approval of the aged, fulfilling my duty to the 
King in the place of his favour.’ The moral level 
attained cannot be regarded as high ; but as a compo- 
sition the work is not devoid of merit. The balance 
of ideas and of phrases recalls the main essential of 
Hebrew poetry;! the style is pointed and terse, the 
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expressions natural, the flow of the language easy and 
pleasing, If Ptah-hotep is not a great moral philoso- 
pher, he is a fair writer; there are passages in his work 
which resemble the Proverbs of Solomon or the Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach? We can well understand that in 
the infancy of literary composition, when there were no 
models to follow, or standards with which to fear com- 
parison, men of education would find the réle of 
author agreeable, and would devote to it a portion of 
their leisure time with а feeling of great satisfaction. 
The advance of luxury is seen in the number and 
variety of the dishes served at the sacrificial feasta, 
where the joints may be counted by the dozen, ducks 
and geese by the half-dozen, loaves by the scare, cakes 
and rolls by the hundred, aniphore by the dozen, and 
where the viands provided comprise alo fish, hares, 
onions, eggs, and fruit of a variety of kinds According 
to the best English authority, the Egyptian lord of this 
time *no more disdained the hyæna for food than a 
modern epicure the semi-carnivorous bear; but he 
abhorred that universal animal, the pig, and neglected 
the sheep; veal and beef, not pork or mutton, were 
the principal meats that appeared at his table. The 
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different kinds of venison were much prized; eranes 
and herons he sometimes ate, but his principal poultry 
consisted of different kinds of ducks and geese, the 
chenalopex or vulpanser amongst them; The dove and 
the pigeon passed into his flesh-pots, nor was the ìn- 
sipid fish of the Nile unknown to him. His bread was 
made of barley, but conserves of dates and various 
kinds of biscuits or pastry diversified his diet; and of 
fruits he had grapes, figs, dates; of vegetables, the 
papyrus, the onion, and other greens. Wine and beer 
were both drunk at the period, in addition to water 
and milk’! Among the elegancies of the banquet was 
the use of flowers. Lotuses were carefully gathered 
by his servants in the ponds and canals, were wreathed 
round the wine-jar and the water-jar, twisted in gar- 
lands about the head of the host and his guests, deco- 
rated many of the dishes, and were held in the hand 
usa nosegay.* Instead of the stool which had con- 
tented his ancestors, he indulged not wnfrequently in 
a chair with a low back and a square arm, on which 
he rested his hind or elbow? When he left the house 
for an airing, he was sometimes conveyed in a species 
of pulanguin, which was placed between two poles like 
a sedan-chair, and borne on the shoulders of his ser- 
хапай Ho encouraged art, and employed sculptors 
on) portrait-statues of himself or his wife? which were 
either of wood or stone, and in the latter case were 
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occasionally colossal, ‘These last were sometimes erect, 
sometimes sitting figures, and alter completion were 
dragged into proper position by a number of men." 
‘The condition of the lower orders was probably not 
very different in the primitive and in the pyramid 
periods, except during two reigns, While Khufu and 
Shufra were on the throne there must have been con- 
siderable oppression of the poor and suffering caused 
thereby, through the forced labour which they must 
have employed, the unhealthy concentration of vast 
masses of men on particular sites, and the accidents 
inseparable from the elevation into place of huge blocks 
of stone, when human rather than mechanical power 
was the motive force applied. But the lesser erections 
of the other kings may have been reckoned an advan- 
inge by the labouring class, ns furnishing an occupation. 
unattended with much danger, and raising the rate of 
wages by the demand which it produced upon the 
labour market, The increased wealth of the nobles, 
arising as it did chiefly from the great productiveness 
of the soil, and from skill in its cultivation, together 
with success in the breeding and treatment of cattle, 
mist also live tended to raise the labonrer's position, 
and place him above the fear of want or even of real 
poverty, There is reason to believe that up to this 
period of Egyptian history there was no large employ- 
ment of slaves; wars were of rare occurrence, and 
when they took place, not many prisoners could bo 
made, for the tribes upon the Egyptian borders were 
none of them numerous ; slaves might occasionally be 
bouglit, but these passed commonly into domestic ser- 
vices? and the result was that both the cultivation of 
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the soil, and most of the other industrial pursuits, were 
in the hands of the native Egyptians, and furnished 
them with an ample variety of not disagreeable careers. 
We do not see the stick employed on the backs of the 
labourers in the early sculptures; they seem to ac- 
complish their various tasks with alacrity and almost 
pleasure. They plough, and hoe, and reap; drive 
cattle or asses; winnow and store corn ; gather grapes 
and tread them, singing in chorus as they tread; clus- 
ter round the wine-press or the threshing-floor, on 
which the animals tramp out the grain; gather lotuses 5 
save cattle from the inundation; engage in fowling or 
fishing; and do all with an apparent readiness and 
cheerfulness which seems indicative of real content. 
It is true that the sculptures are not photographs; 
they may give а flattering picture of things, and not 
represent Шеш as they were; but we do not generally 
find that oppressors care to conceal their oppression, 
or to make out that the classes which they despise аге 
happy under their yoke. Add to this, that the Egyp- 
tian moral code required kindness to be shown towards 
dependents; + and the conclusion would seem to be at 
least probable, that the general contentment and cheer- 
fulness of the labourmg classes, which we seem to see 
in the sculptures of the pyramid period, was a reality. 
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CHAPTER XY. 
THE SIXTH DYNASTY—CULMINATION AND DEOLINE. 
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‘Memphitic, thus affirming a separation of locality, aud 
so probably of blood, between the two. The existing re- 
mains confirm the fact of such a separation, but exactly 
invert Manetho's local arrangement, connecting ns they 
do in the strongest way the monarchs of the fifth dy- 
nasty with Memphis and its vicinity,’ while they attach 
those of the sixth to Middle and Upper Egypt! and 
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not holiling their court there, The Turin papyrus is 
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content to draw a strong line of demarcation at this 
point, without expressing the ground of it, On the 
whole, it would seem to be certain that, down to the 
death of Unas, Memphis was the great seat of Egyptian 
empire; while with the accession of the sixth dynasty 
there was a shift of power to the southward. Abydos, 
ог some place in its neighbourhood, became the resi 
dence of the kings ; the quarries of El-Kaab and Ham- 
mamit were worked instead of those of Mokattams 
the vicinity of Abydos became the great burial-place 
of the time, ‘There was, however, no disintegration of 
the empire; Memphis continued subject to the kings 
who ruled in Middle Egypt; and both the extreme 
north and the extreme south owned their power. Their 
monuments are found at Tanis and at Assounn, as well 
as at Hammamát, El-Knab, and Sauiet-el-Meitin ;1 
and they were evidently masters of Egypt in its widest 
extent, from “the tower of Syené’ to the Mediterranean, 

What was the extent of the Egypt ruled by the 
great pyramid kings and the other monarchs of the 
fourth and fifth dynasties іч more doubtful, As these 
monarchs worked the mines of Wady Magharah, we 
Must suppose them to have held under their sway the 
entire Jow tract east of the Nile from Memphis to the 
Syrian Desert; and they may have been masters also 
of the Delta, and of the Nile valley ав far as the cata- 
mots, But it is important to note that we have no 
proof that they were, ‘The monarchs of what we have 
called * the Pyramid period’ are only proved to have 
possessed the tract about Memphis, and the line of 
country connecting that tract with the mines of Wady 
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Magharch—there are no memorials of them in the 
Delta, none in Upper Egypt, none even in Middle 
Egypt—and it is posible that those tracts were not 
under their rule. With the sixth dynasty we have the 
first evidence of a united Egypt, of monarchs who 
reign over the entire Nile valley from Elephantiné to 
the marsh tract bordering upon the Mediterranean 8ca.? 
At the same time we come upon the first evidence of a 
decidedly martial spirit! of expeditions on a large 
scale, of elaborate military training, of the attention of 
the nation being turned to arms from agriculture. It 
is а reasonable conjecture that the kings of the sixth 
dynasty, more warlike than their predecessors, may 
haye been the first to make that united Egypt which 
we find existing in their day, and that their foreign 
conquests may have been the result of п previous in- 
ternal consolidation of the Egyptian power: in its own 
proper territory. 

‘The sixth dynasty is mainly composed of a group 
of four monarchs, who bore the names of Teta, Pepi or 
Merira, Merenra, and Neferkora. ‘The last three were 
near relations—Pepi being the father of both Merenna 
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and Neferkara, who succeeded in due order to their 
father’s sovereignty, Whether Teta belonged to the 
каше family is uncertain. The Egyptian kings of the 
early period very rarely note their relationship one to 
another, and it is quite па exceptional circumstance 
that we are able to trace the family connection of three 
consecutive monarchs in this dynasty. 

Besides the four chief monarchs of the time, around 
whom the history clusters, we have three other monu- 
mental names, apparently belonging to the same period, 
the exact position of which in the list it is difficult. to 
determine, These are Ati, Userkara, and Imhotop. 
Ati, [=| appears in un inscription at Hammamát, set 
up in his first year," which shows him to have built a 
pyramid called Bai-u, or that “of the souls” Tn style 
the inscription so closely resembles those of other 
kings of this time that it is supposed to prove him a 
monarch of the dynasty, though probably one whose 
reign occupied but а short time and was not of any 
importance. What exact position should be given him 
{+ open to question. Some critics, assimilating his name 
to that of the Manethonian Othoés, are inclined to put 
him first, and to regard him as the founder of the sixth 
dynasty. Others would give him the second place in 
the dynasty, directly after Teta, in which case it would 
be natural to regard him as identical with Userkara, 
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that position, Imhotep, J Z4, might in that case 
be relegated to the period following Neferkura, if in- 
deed he were really a king of Egypt, which scarcely 
appears from his inscription." 

Omitting from further consideration these insignifi- 
cant and doubtful monarchs, we shall regard the sixth 
dynasty as consisting of four chief kings—Lota, Pepi 
(=Merira), Merenra, his son, and Noferkara, Merenra’s 
brother, and of a single queen, Nitocris (Net-akert), 
who terminated the series. 
|, who succeeded Unas, either directly or 
after a very short interval,” was not a monarch of any 
distinction. He built a pyramid which he called Tat 
asu * the (most) lasting of places ; and he conferred 
favours on an officer named Sabu, or Abeba, whom he 
made his companion in his voyages, and otherwise dis- 
tinyuishod above all the rest of his courtiers. Ho also 
must be allowed the credit of haying recognised the 
promise of more than ordinary talent in a youth of the 
official class named Una, whom he selected from the 
mass of candidates, and attached immediately to his 
person. Una, who became the right hand of Teta's 
"successor, Pepi, and of Pepi’s son, Merenra, received 
his first promotion from King Teta, who conferred 
upon him the diguities of *erown-bearer * superinten- 
dent of the storehouse, and ‘registrar,’ or ‘sacred 
scribe, of the docks,’ * 

Pepi, the probable successor of Teta, rejoiced in 
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the two names of Pepi, аз}, and Мент, ex], by 
which he seems to have designated himself indiffer- 
ently, In oue tablet! we see two representations of 
him, seated back to back, and accompanied by inscrip- 
tions equally descriptive of royalty, in one of which 
the name Pepi, and in the other the name Merira, is 


тын of Pepi, 


aitached to the ‘image of his majesty.” Pepi had a 
prosperous and а Jong reign, though certainly not the 
hundred years assigned him by Manetho, since Una, 
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who was grown to manhood and held high office in 
the reign of his predecessor, outlived him by several 
years, and was after his death in the employment of 
his son and successor. His eighteenth year is the 
highest mentioned on the monuments; but it is pro- 
bable that he reigned longer. Pepi is the first king of 
Egypt who exhibits a marked warlike tendency. In 
his second year? he made an expedition against the 
Mentu, who had recovered possession of the Sinaitio 
peninsula, and, having reduced them, set up his tablet 
in a somewhat unusual form ® on the rocks of the 
Wady Magharnh. Not long after, he turned his arms 
against the Amu and the Herusha, two peoples living 
in tlie/sands of the desert to the east of Lower Egypt.^ 

ing these enemies as really formidable, Pepi 
exerted himself to collect and drill an army of unusual 
size, counted by tens of thousands His first levies 
were mude in the north among the native Egyptians; 
Dut looking upon the forces thus raised as insufficient, 
he determined to obtain the strength that he deemed 
requisite by calling on the negro tribes of the south to 
furnish him with а contingent, The date at which 
these tribes were made subject to Egypt is uncertain, 
but it was clearly before the time of Pepi; and his 
power over them was so completely established that he 
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had only to demand troops and they were furnished. 
From Areret, from Zam," from Amam, from Ua-uat, 
from Каап, and from Табат, the swarthy bands 
gathered themselves together, and entering, southern 
Egypt placed themselves at the disposition of the 
Pharaoh, "They were no doubt a wild and disorderly 
crew; nnd it was of the first necessity to set olticers 
over them, and subject them to a course of drill, in 
order to render their services of any value, The per- 
sous entrusted with this duty were а somewhnt motley 
nssomblage. They consisted of ‘the nomarchs, the 
chancellors, the close friends of the palace, the superin- 
tendents, the rulers of the nomes of the North and of 
the South, the superintendents of the gold region, the 
superintendents of the priests of the South and of the 
North, the superintendents of the register,’ and of 
various other * officers of the South, and of the North, 
and of the cities’? Whether the drill which took. 
place under their auspices was effectual or uot it is im- 
possible to say. The troops, however, when regarded 
as sulliciently trained, were concentrated. Una, the 
official above mentioned, and the historian of the cam- 
paign, prepared tho commissxiat, ‘wearing out his 
sandals" in his assiduous performance of the task 
allotted him; after a march of some considerable 
length, the country of the Herushn was reached, and 
the war began. ‘The warriors came, sys Una, “and 
destroyed the land of the Herusha, and returned fortu- 
nately home; and they came agiin, and took possession 
of the land of the Herusha, and returned fortunately 
home; and they came and demolished the fortresses of 
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the Herusha, and returned forturately home; and 
they eut down the vines and the fig-trees, and returned 
fortunately home; and they set fire to the houses, and 
returned fortunately home; and they killed the chief 
men by tens of thousands, and returned. fortunately, 
home. And the warriors brought back with them a 
great number of living captives, which pleased the 
king more than all the rest. Five times did the king 
send me out to set things right in the land of the 
Herusha, and to subdue their revolt by force: each 
time I acted so that the king was pleased with me," 
Even yet, however, the war was not over... The enemy 
collected in а tract known аз Takheba, to the north of 
their own proper country, aud took up а threatening 
attitude, Once more the Egyptian army was sent 
Against thom, this time conveyed in boats, and gained 
а complete victory; the country was subdued to the 
extreme frontier towards the north, and acknowledged 
the supremacy of Pepi? 

‘The locality of this campaign is somewhat doubtful. 
Tt has been regarded as either Syria or some portion of 
Arabia Petrus, and Pepi has been supposed to have 
sent his troops to their destination by seat But the 
latest critic suggests n district of the Delta as the true 
scene of the struggle, believing that the more northern. 
portion of this tract, the country round Lake Men- 
zilch, was at this time occupied by the ancestors of the 
Bedouin tribes who now inhabit the desert of Suez? 
In this case the boats employed would merely have 
descended the Nile, or have traversed portions of the 
Jake just mentioned, 

‘The circumstances of the expedition give rise to 
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certain reflections. In the first place, it is remarkable 
that we find the negro races of the south already sub- 
dued without any previous notice, in any of the Egyp- 
tian remains; of the time or circumstances of their 
subjugation, One writer, seeing the difficulty, boldly 
states that * Pepi reduced these enemies to obedience ;”t 
but this fact, which is not mentioned by any authority, 
has been evolved out of his inner consciousness. We 
find the negroes already obedient subjects of Pepi when 
they аге first mentioned as coming into contact with 
him ; and his enlistment of them as soldiers to fight his 
battles would веет) to imply that their subjugation had 
not been very recent. It i» necessary to suppose that 
some monarch of the fourth or fifth dynasty had made 
thom Egyptian subjects, without leaving behind hirn 
any record of the fact, or at any rate without. leaving 
any record that has escaped destruction. 

In the next place, it may raise some surprise, that, 
when there is n mention of so many nations as near 
neighbours to Egypt upon the south, nothing is said 
respecting the Cushites or Ethiopians. In Inter times. 
Qushite mces bordered Egypt оп the south, and fierce 
wars were waged between the Pharaohs and the Ethio- 
pian monarchs for the mastery of the valley of the 
Nile, But in the time of Pepi the Cushites were evi- 
dently at a distance. The conjecture is made that they 
had not yet immigrated into Africa, but still remained 
wholly in their original Asiatic seats, and only crossed 
at а later date, by way of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
into the tract upon the middle Nile which they subse- 
quently inhabited? But perhaps this is too violent a 
supposition, The negro races mentioned in the in- 
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scription of Una need not have inhabited a very large 
tract of country; and the Cushites may have held all 
Abyssinia without obtaining mention in the inscription 
of Una or even attracting the attention of Pepi. 

Thirdly, the question may be asked, Who were the 
Herusha? De Rougé translates the word * lords of the 
sands’ and suggests that they were a Syro-Arabian 
rice," but can give no geographic or other illustrations, 
Of course, if the word is Egyptian and descriptive, not 
ethnic, it isin vain to look for parallels to it among 
real ethnic appellatives, Later mentions of the Herusha 
place them towards the north, and give them a pro- 
duetve land,? such as can scarcely be found in this 
direction nearer than Palestine. 

Like his predecessor, Teta, and like most monarchs 
of the fourth and fifth dynasties, Pepi constructed u 
pyramid, to receive his remains when he should pass 
from earth, "he name which he gave to it was Men- 
nefer, * the good abode '—the same designation. as that 
of the old capital, Memphis, which had now probably 
cowed to be the residence of the court. The white 
stone sureopbagus, which he intended to occupy the 
sepulchral chamber of this edifice, and which no doubt 
ultimately received the royal mummy, was conveyed 
by Una, at his order, from the Mokattam quarries in 
* the great boat of the inner palace; with its cover, a 
door, two jambs, and a basin or pedestal, to the site 
chosen for the tomb, Other works assigned to Pepi 
are repairs to the temple of Athor at Denderah,! 
and оће or more edifices at Tanis in the Delta, which 
he adorned with blocks of pink syenite brought from 
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the quarries of Upper Egypt! He also caused sculp- 
tures to be carved оп the rocks of Wady Magharah * 
and Hammamit;? and made use of the quarries of 
ElKunb, whore numerous inscriptions contain his 
md record his greatness. It was probably in 
ion with these many works that Pepi received 
with stich extreme satisfaction the prisoners taken by 
his troops in their campaigns against the Herusha; he 
obtained thereby а most welcome addition to the body 
of labourers which was engaged constantly in his 
buildings. 

‘Tho titles assumed by Pepi possess in some cases a 
peculiar interest, Besides the usual epithets of * King 
of Egypt! and ‘lord of the double diadem,’ he calls 
himself ‘lover of the two lands,’ “lover of his race,” 
“son of Athor, mistress of Denderuh,' * lord of all life," 
and ‘the triple conquering Horus.’ "The * two lands’ 
are no doubt Upper and Lower Egypt, and the * mov 
intended may be either his own family or the nation of 
the Egyptians; the claim to be ‘son of Athor’ recalls 
the similar claim of Khufu, who, like Pepi, adorned 
the temple of that goddess at Denderah ;* * lord of all 
' though not а usual title is one to which we can 
quite understand an Egyptian king Inying claim ; the 
only title difficult to explain is that of *tlie tipla eons 
quering Horus,” which docs not occur either earlier or 
later. De Rougé, who notes that many of the later 
kings assume the title of * double conquering Horus; 
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iu connection with their sway over the two Egypts, 
suggests that the ‘triple Horus’ of Pepi contains an 
allusion to his having extended his rule over the negro 
territory south of Upper Egypt;? but it is perhaps 
more probable that a triple division of Egypt itself is 
glanced at," and that Pepi, who held his court in Cen- 
tril Egypt—the later Heptanomis—meant to indicate 
his sovereignty over the Delta and the Thebmid, as 
well ns over that region. 

‘The glories of Pepi's reign were, it is probable, 
dye in some degree to his ministers. Una, who had 
‘owed his first elevation and promotion to Pepi's prede- 
cessor, Teta, continued in high favour during the whole 
of Pepi's reign, and beld under him a number of most 
important appointments. Не was * prophet. of the 
royal pyramid, * royal secretary ' and ‘keeper of the 
secreta, sole companion,’ * superintendent of the dock,” 
amd ‘superintendent of the land of Khent/* After 
being employed in the procuring of the royal sarco- 
phagus with its appurtenances, he was given а com- 
mission of a military character, which: associated him 
closely with the various expeditions agvinst the Herusha, 
nnd gaye him some ground for claiming the final su 
cess аз his own? Ankh-Merira, buried at Succarah, 
was * governor of the quarries opposite Memphis,’ and 
‘chief director of public works’ under Pepi; Pepi- 
‘chief Лар? and governor of the town of 
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His first wife, Amtes, appears indeed to have died 
before him; but he did not prove inconsolable. He 
contracted a second marriage after a time with Ankh- 
nes-Merira, a noble Indy, though not of royal birth, 
who bore him at least two sons, Merenra and Nefer- 
kara, and outlived him by several years, Ankhnes- 
Merira was buried in the cemetery of Abydos; and 
her tomb bears an inscription, in which she is called 
* royal wife of Merira, great in favour, great in grace, 
great in all things, companion of Horus, mother of 
Merenra, king of the two Egypts; and mother of 
Neferkara, king of the two Egypts’! Her futher, 
Khu, was loaded with favours by his son-in-law and 
his grandsons, who made him ‘chief of the town of the 
pyramid, ‘lord of the diadem,” * commander of the 
great men both of the North and of the South,’ * com- 
mandant of the chief cities of Lower Egypt, and * chief 
of avery dignity in things divine. * 

On the death of Pepi, Mer-en-ro, £ =, the elder 
of his two sons, became king, Merenris disposition 
seems to have been altogether pencoful. Scarcely had 
he mounted the throne when he gave ditections to 
‘Una, whom be had made governor of Upper Egypt, to 
employ hiniself iu the quarrying of blocks of stone for 
the pyramid, Sha-nefer, which he wns bent on con- 
structing for his own tomb, and in the. obtaining of a 
handsome sarcophagus, together with a granite door. 
way and doors for the sepulchral apartment. of the 
pyrumid This commission executed, Una was imme- 
diately ordered to procure a great slab of alabaster 
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from the quarries of Hat-mib (Ombos?), to form a 
sepulchral table or-altar,! such as appears commonly in 
the representations of the sacrificial feasts in tombs, 
At the same time he was required to begin the con- 
struction of docks in the country of the Ua-uat, which 
were по doubt connected with the Nile, and were in- 
tended to shelter the transports which it was necessury 
to employ in the conveyance of the granite needed for 
the royal pyramid, Wood was plentiful in the Ua-uat 
country and its neighbourhood; the negroes were 
friendly ; and the chiefs of Areret, Ua-unt, Amam, and 
Ма furnished timber in such abundance that four trans- 
ports—probably great rafts *—were constructed in the 
Course ofa year. These were loaded with the granite 
blocks prepared for the pyramid, and, safely passing the 
entaraets at the height of the inundation, conveyed 
their burden to the site which Merenra had chosen.* 
It was probably during the progress of Una's labours 
that the king in person visited the quarries of Assouan" 
near Elophanting, and set up the tablet, still to be seen 
in that locality, on which he distinctly states that * the 
king himself both came there and returned, * 
Tt is thought that Merenra did not rule v 
Не was succeeded by his younger brother N‘ 
efx, to whom the fragments of the Turin papyrus 
nppear to assign а reign of twenty years.’ He too 
mude а pyramid, to which he gave the name of Men- 
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aukh, ‘the abode of life; in order to show his belief 
that life really, and not death, dwelt in the tomb, 
Neferkam maintained the Egyptian dominion in the 
Siusitic peninsula, and sent a commission there in his 
second year, which consisted of twelve persons, who 
have loft а memorial which is still to be seen upon the 
spot! Tt is remarkable that this memorial places the 
king und his mother almost upon a par, as if they were 
both reigning conjointly. Neferkara is characterised 
as ‘King of the two Egypts master, and conquering 
Horus, his mother аз *royal wife of Meriva, king of 
the two Egypts, nud royal mother of Neferkara, king 
of the two Egypts’? She appears to be figured upon 
the rock," while he is not figured at all ; und altogether 
her position on the tablet is quite as important and 
prominent ns his. Wo seem here to have evidence 
that female influence was making fteelf folt in Egypt 
more thin formerly; and that the way was being 
paved for the admission, as constitutional,“ of exclusive 
female sovereignty. 

"The succession after the death of Noferkam ix 
doubtful. "The contemporary records fail ut this point ; 
hut Manetho? Herodotus,” and the Turin papyrus 
agree in referring to about this period a queen called 
Nitocris, SS] ^. >, the only Egyptian. female to 
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whom a sole reign is assigned; and modern critics are 
inclined to accept the reign as а fact,! and as belonging 
to this dynasty. The chief event of the reign, if it be 
admitted as historical, is the completion of the third 
pyramid, begun by Мепсһегев, Manetho makes Nito- 
eris its builder; * Herodotus, who assigns it to Men- 
kaura (Mycerinus), reports a tradition, as prevalent? 
which made it the work of a woman. The peculiar 
construction of the pyramid lends itself to the theory 
that in its present shape it is the work of two distinct 
sovereigns. If Nitocris is to be regarded as really the 
finisher of the edifice, she must be considered a great 
queen, one of the few who have left their mark upon 
the world by the construction of а really great monn- 
ment. The pyramid of Moncheres, as designed and 
erected by him, was а building of but moderate pre- 
tensions, considerably less than many of those at 
Abousir and elsewhere,’ which have conferred по fame 
on their constructors, It was the addition made to 
the pyramid by its enlarger which alone entitled it to 
take rank among * the Three,’ that, ever since the time 
of Herodotus, have been separated off from all other 
edifices of the kind, and placed in a category of their 
‘own. It was, moreover, the casing of the enlarged 
pyramid, which was of a beautiful red granite up to 
half the height,’ that caused this pyramid to be espe- 

admired; and the casing was necessarily the 
work of the later builder. 
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‘The other traditions attaching to the name of 
Nitocris, resting as they do on the sole authority of 
"Herodotus, can scarcely be regarded as historical. She 
is said to have succeeded a brother, who had been 
murdered by his subjects, and to have avenged his 
death in the following extraordinary fashion:—* Having 
constructed a spacious underground chamber, under 
pretence of inaugurating it, she invited to a banquet 
there those of the Egyptians whom she knew to have 
had the chief share in her brother's murder, and, when. 
they were feasting, suddenly let the river in upon them 
by means of s secret duct of large size,’ Having so 
done, she smothered herself in a chamber filled with 
ashes, to escapo the vengeance which she regarded as 
awaiting her. It is difficult to imagine that any sove- 
reign would, under any circumstances, have pursued so 
roundabout a method of avenging a predecessor; it is 
certain that the Egyptians were wholly averse to aui- 
cide; such a suicide as that related has no parallel in 
mundane history, and is about ns unlikely a death for 
апу one to select as could be imagined, 

Still, it is thought that, however incredible the de- 
tails, they may yet mark an historic fact, viz., that about 
this time ‘murder and violence prevailed in the Egyp- 
tinn kingdom '—there were many * competitors for the 
throne,’ and their rivalry produced convulsions, amid 
which * the vessel of the State continually approached 
nearer’ and nearer ‘to destruction '!—themonarchy was 
disintegrated ; several small kingdoms were formed; 
civil war raged, and monuments wholly cessed ; it was 
only after a considerable interval—an interval which 
there are no means of measuring*—that once more а 
rob eH M, а Î 
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flourishing community arose in Egypt, located in a 
now place, which bas left undying traces of itself in 
tablets, brick pyramids, rock sculptures and sul or 
tombstones, and is the not unworthy successor of the 
earlier kingdom, which can be treed, almost without 
a break, from Senoferu to Nitocris. 

Before, however, the decline set in, the early civili- 
sition reached its culminating point under the kings of 
Manetho's sixth dynasty. Some of the best Egyptian 
statues, as one on which the gallery of the Louvre espe- 
cially prides itself, are of this period,! The subjects of 
the bus-reliofs, the modes of representation, and the 
general drawing of the figures are much the sume ns 
during the previous dynasties; but the treatment is in 
some respocts better, True relief occasionally takes 
the place of the peculiarly Egyptian cavo-rilievo of the 
earlier time? where the whole outline is deeply incised, 
with а hardness of effect that is nupleasing. Something 
more of freedom is also observable in the animal forms, 
and something more of life and action in the human 
figures! Architecture, however, does not advance; 
the best pyramid of the period—that completed by 
Nitocris upon the nucleus afforded by the small con- 
struction of Mencheres—is very inferior, both in size 
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std constructive skill, to the great monuments of Khufu 
and Shafia. There are uo temples now remaining 
which can be referred to the time; nor is there any 
novelty in the plan or ornamentation of the tombs. 
The forme of the gods are still absent from the “eternal 
houses,’ though they appear on the sculptured tablets 
of the kings. 

In the arts of life we observe two or three small 
advances, Stools are for the most part superseded by 
chairs with а low back. The use of sandals spreads 
from the grandees to their upper servants." The some- 
what dangerous sport of speating the crocodile from a 
light boat is indulged in; * and the domestication of 
dogs has produced а new type.’ Tu another direction. 


‘Seca typa f Egyptian Dog. 
we observe à change that is scarcely a mark of pro- 
gress. War has become an element in the life of the 
people, and the manufacture of arms hus grown into д 
trade, We see the fashioning of spears and bows in 
the sculptures,” and meet with occasional instances of 
figures where a dagger is worn inthe belt? Armourere 
are noticed as n distinct: class, and drove no doubt a 
brisk trade. The division of labour continued to ex- 
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tend itself; and we have mention, or representation, of 
at least thirty different employments.’ Literature grow 
in repute, as а profession ; and the skilful scribe might 
hope for advancement to posts of high importance. If 
the * Praise of Learning ' is rightly ascribed to the sixth 
dynusty,? we may note as an advance the increased 
length of literary compositions, and the employment of 
a form of poetry which did not consist merely in the 
balance of sentences. We have also to note as belong- 
ing to this period the birth of history in the shape of n 
biographical memoir of some length, composed by an 
official of high rank, and inscribed upon his tomb.* 

‘A further advance of the religion in the way of 
expansion and the multiplication of gods is also dis- 
cernible, An altar dedicated by King Pepi, which is 
now in the Turin Museum,“ seems to contain something 
like а full nccount of the gods recognised at. this period, 
and something approaching to an account of the esti- 
mate which was commonly made of their relative in- 
portance, The altar is dedicated to Phthah under the 
form of Sokari ;* and this god, with his wife Sekhet, 
‘occupies naturally the foremost position on the monu- 
ment. It would be unsafe, however, to conclude from. 
this, that Phtlah was recognised as the chief god, since 
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the divinity to whom an object was dedicated could 
not but hold the first place on that object, Next to 
Phthah is placed Thoth, and next to Thoth a rare 
deity, called Petmutf, who is said to ‘dwell in the 
Houses of the Ocean. ! These three gods are figured, 
and not merely named, on the monument: they occupy 
the first column of the inscription, which may be called 
* the column of the dedication,’ and thus stand quite 
separate from the remaining deities, with whom they 
do not enter into comparison. ‘Thoth, however, has 
his place among these, appearing not in the first co- 
lumn only, but also in several of the remaining ones + 
and thus his place among the gods сап be determined. 

The gods generally appear to be divided into two 
classes, the universal and the local. Tho universal, or 
those worshipped in common by all the Egyptians, 
аге, besides Satemi, * Hearing” (who seems to be placed 
first because through her the gods hear prayers), Tum, 
Khepra, and Shu, the Sun-Gods Shu being accom- 
panied by his wife, Tafné or Tefunt ;* then, the deities 
of the Osirid legend, Seb, Netpé, Osiris himself, Isis, 
Set, Nephthys, and Horus ;* next, Ra, with whom are 
joined three abstractions, Renpa, * the Year,’ Het, ‘an 
‘Age,’ and Jeta, * Eternity ;' after these, thre other ab- 
stractions—Ankh, “Life, Tat, ‘Stability, and Aut, 
“Triumph ;' then, Thoth under two forms; and 
finally, an unnamed god, called ‘the Great One of the 
five in Api-Sekhet These deities seem to admit of 
the following arrangement :— 
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Among the local gods, who are enumerated after 
these, many occur more than once, as being objects of 
worship in more than one city," The most important 
of them are Phthab, worshipped in Memphis; Num or 
Khnum, in Elephantiné ; Sabak, at Letopolis and else- 
where; Athor, at Mensa and Denderuh; Bast, at 
Bubastis; Mentu, at Uus or Hermonthis; Neith, at 
"Тепа or This; Anubis, at Sep; Nishem? at Aukaf; 
and Kartek, a form of ‘Taourt,* at Patek, The gods of 
the first list also occur in the second, since many of 
them were the objects of a special local worship. Ab- 
ir in this list, and genii, such as * the 

Altogether, including manifest ab- 
strictions, there seem to be about fifty objects of 
worship mentioned, of which some twenty-five or thirty 
are proper deities. 
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‘The list is important, as well for what it omits as 
for what it contains, It is very noticeable that still, 
though the court has moved to Abydos, and has Thebes 
under its sway, there is no mention of Ammon. It is 
also very curious that Khem is omitted, especially as 
Pepi is seen worshipping him in his grossest form in a 
tablet at Hammamát.! Other omissions, less surpris- 
ing, but still noticeable, are those of Maut, Sati, Aten, 
Khonsu, Onuris, Aemhept, Anuka, Ma, Hoka, and Bes, 
Rapid as the growth of the Pantheon has been since 
the date of the great pyramid kings,” it is not yet com- 
plete. Not only have numerous local worships yet to 
Ье absorbed into the general Egyptian religion, but 
fresh deities have still to be invented or discovered, 
fresh ideas to be developed, Ancient polytheism is a. 
Proteus, always varying its form, and abhorrent of 
finality. "The religion of Egypt had to pase through 
many different phases before it reached its final shape; 
and we shall still have to note various other important 
modifications of it in that partion of the Egyptian his- 
tory with which we have to deal in these volumes. 
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Or the five dynasties which Manetho placed between 
the sixth and the twelfth, one only—the eleventh— 
has left any monumental traces. Tt has been argued 
by some that this dynasty was contemporary with the 
sixth, if not even with the fourth ;! but the latest 
discoveries seem to render this theory untenable. Тһе 
sixth dynasty, as was shown in the preceding chapter? 
bore sway over the entire Nile valley, und cannot have 
allowed the existence of an independent monarchy in 
the Thebald, which would have cut it off from the 
South. There are, moreover, signs of development 
and advance in certain respects, under the kings of 
Dynasty XL, which render it almost certain that an 
interval of some not inconsidernble duration must have 
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separated of the second Egyptian civilisation from the 
first! 


It would seem that, at the death of Nitocris, the 
centrifugal force, which had long held the various 
provinces of Egypt asunder, proved stronger than the 
centripetal, and а disintegration ‘of the empire took 
place, Memphis re-established ita independence, and 
dynasties ruled there, to which Manetho nsignod in 
his Hist the seventh and eighth places, Another king- 
Фот sprang up in the Delta, having its capital at 
Heracleopolis Parva, in the Sethroite nome? Неге 
gnin were two successive dynasties, Manetho's ninth 
and tenth. In central Egypt n new power developed 
itself at ‘Thebes, which rapidly acquired а superiority 
over the rival kingdoms, and ended by absorbing then 
The eleventh dynasty has left. considerable traces of 
itself; but of the other four there are по contemporary 
records, and, beyond some names of kings in the Turis 
Papyrus, and in the lists of Karnak, Succaruh, and 
Abydos, which may be guessed to belong to thom, we 
are entirely without details with respect to this period 
of Egyptian history. 

The causes of the sudden decline which accom- 
panied the close of the sixth dynasty, and of the sus- 
pension of animation during n term variously estimated 
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at from 166 to 740 years! are obscure, nud eau only 
‘be conjectured. М. Lenormant suggests? an invasion 
and conquest of Egypt by some foreign people, which 
held the real dominion of the country during the i 
terval, whatever it was, but allowed native subject 
‘monarchs to maintain а precarious and inglorious sway 
at Memphis and in the Eastern Delta ; but Dr. Birch 
observes? with reason, that it is * difficult to. believe " 
in a conquest, of which thero is no historical record, 
no trace upon the monuments, ‘The assertion that 
the skulls of mummies belonging to the eleventh and 
later dynasties are sensibly different from those of 
the period terminating with Dynasty VL, and indicate 
a decided modification of physique, such ns would 
naturally follow on the introduction into the population 
of а new element, with which M. Lenormant. supports 
his theory," lacks corroboration by other writers, and 
ie certainly not the statement of а fact generally ad- 
mitted by Egyptologers. M. Lenormant himself allows 
the dubiousuess of his theory, and winds up his remarks 
upon the subject with an alternative view: ‘It would 
be rash, he says,’ ‘to assert that the sudden eclipse 
which shows, itself in the civilisation of Egypt imme- 
diately after the sixth dynasty had not solely for its 
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cause one of those almost inexplicable crises of weak- 
ness, wherewith the life of uations, like that of indi: 
viduals, is sometimes crossed.’ It would seem to be 
best to acquiesce, for the Present at any rate, in this 
view; and to suppose that the great burst of vigour 
"nd energy, which commencing with Seneferu ter. 
minated, perhaps seven centuries later," with Nitocris, 
was followed by a period of exhaustion and enfosble, 
ment, during which no works of any magnitude were 
Tonetructed, no wars of any importance carried on, no 
inscriptions of any sort or kind set пр. Such a pause in 
the life of an ingenious and active people like the Egyp- 
tians cannot be supposed to have been long; and ve. 
should incline, therefore, to the lowest estimate which 
has boen hitherto made of the probable duration of the 
interval, 

When Egypt, after this period of torpor, once 
тото aroused herself and began to show new signs of 
life, the renascent civilisation developed itself from a 
Wy centro, Tn the long and rich valley of the lower 
Nile, which extends above five hundred miles from 
Syéné to Memphis, almost any situation might furnish 
а айе for a great city, since, except at Silsilia and at the 
Gebelein, the valley is never Jess than two miles wide, 
the soil is always fertile, good quarries are always at 
hand, and lavish Nature is so bounteoux with her gifts 
that abundant sustenance сап at any point be obtained 
for a large population. But, in this wealth of eligible 
sites, there are still degrees of eligibility—spots which 
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Nature has distinguished by special favour, and as it 
‘were marked out for greatness and celebrity. Such a 
position is that which the trayeller reaches, when, 
passing through the gorge of the Gebelein, he emerges 
ae the magnificent plain, at least ten miles in width, 

rough which the river flows with a course from 
south-west to north-east for a distance of some forty 
miles between Erment and Qobt. Here, for the first 
time since quitting the Nubian desert, does Ше Nile 
enter upon а wide and ample space.’ On either side the 
hills recede, and а broad green plain, an alluvium of 
the richest description, spreads itself out оп both banks 
cof the stream, dotted with dom and date palms, some- 
times growing single, sometimes collected into clumps 
or groves. Here, too, there open out on either side, 
to tho gast-and to the west, lines of route offering great 
advantages for trade, on the one band with the Lesser 
Oasis and so with the tribes of the African interior, on 
the other with the western coast of the Red Sca, 
and the spice region of the opposite shore? Tn the 
valley of Hammamát, down which passed the ancient 
route to the const, are abundant supplies of breccia 
verde and of other valuable and rare kinds of stone,’ 
while at no great distance to the right and left of the 
route lie mines of gold, silver, and lead,’ anciently 
prolific, though exhausted now for many ages. Some- 
what more remote, yet readily accesible by a fre- 
quented route, was the emerald region of Gebel Zabara, 
where the mines are still worked,’ though not at present 
very productive. 
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In this favoured position, partly on the left but 
Principally on the right bank of the stream, had grown 
up, probably from a remote antiquity, «flourishing 
provincial town, to which its inhabitants gave the name. 
of Apet! Apé, or, with the feminine article, Tapé, 
which form the Greeks represented by Thebai? whence 
our Thebes.’ The city had for ages been only one out 
of the many populous towns which the early Phamohs 
Jud held under their sway; it had been, no doubt, as 
it always continued to be, the head of a nome ;® it 
Вай its own local. peculiarities of religion, manners, 
speech, nomenclature, even perhaps its own modifica- 
tion of the Шу received hicroglyphical system of 
writing) But hitherto it had drawn no. special atten- 
tion, it һай attained no notoriety. One among some 
scores of considerable Egyptian towns? it hud bean 
content with a subject position, had. refrained from 
asserting itself, and had consequently remained undis- 
tinguished, 

When, however, at the close of the sixth dynasty, 
Egypt became disintegrated, and monarchies of no 
great strength were established in the Delta and at 
Memphis, X occurred to the authorities of Apt that the 
ity over which they presided had as much right to 
exercise sovereignty as Heracleopolis Parva, and that 
4 bold assertion of independence would probably be 
successful, might even be undisputed, The Memplitic 
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kings of the seventh and eighth dynasties were too weak, 
the Heracleopolitans of the ninth and tenth too remote, 
to attempt interference ; and Thebes became a free city, 
the capital of an independent monarchy, apparently 
without а struggle, 

Who the individual was by whom this feat was 
accomplished, and the foundations laid of that second 
and more brilliant Egyptian civilisation which eclipsed 
the glories of the first, it is impossible even to con- 
jecture, According to the Turin papyrus the eleventh 
or ‘first Theban’ dynasty comprised six, according to 
Manetho ! it consisted of sixteen, Pharaohs, "The monu- 
mental traces of the dynasty, discovered hitherto, appear 
to show a series of either six or eight monarchs? 
who bear alternately the names of Enantef or Autof, 


ME or d MES and Menthept or Mentu-hotep, 


ТЕТ or Ste. But it is quite posible that the 
series is incomplete, and far from certain that the 
alternation of name was serupulously maintained from 
the beginning to the end of the dynasty, A king 
named Sankh-ka-ra seems to have belonged to it," who 
ia not proved to bave borne, besides, either of the 
usual appellations. 

The first king of the dynasty who is known to us 
was an Antef, whose coffin was discovered by some 
Arabs in the year 1827 near Quruah to the west of 
"hebes Не called himself ‘king of the two Egypts:* 
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and bis mummy, which was found inside the coffin, 
bore the royal diadem on its head.’ Te was enveloped 
in the pasteboard covering which Haa been called a 
* cartonnage; and the coffin was ofa primitive character, 
being scooped out of the trunk of а tree? He is sup- 
posed to have been succeeded by a Mentu-hotep, whose: 
name occurs in the * Table of Karnak,’ but of whom 
we have no contemporary monument, This first 
Mentu-hotep was followed by Antefaa, or * Antef. the 
Great,’ who reigned at least fifty years; and was buried 
in a simple pyramid of brickwork at the foot of the 
western or Libyan mountains, in the valley known as 
El-Assusif, near the ruins of Thebes. ‘The tomb of 
Амеба, Д 27-—, опишешей by a sculptured tablet, 
of which tho upper portion is lost, was recently dis- 
covered by M. Mariette, The tablet* shows him 
standing among his dogs, and waited on by his chief 
huntsman; from which we may conclude that, like 
more than one of the ancient Assyrian monarchs,’ he 
delighted in the chase, and regarded with aifection and 
pride the faithful animals who were the companions of 
hig amusement, Each has his name engraved above 
him, accompanied by а brief explanation, which shows 
that the doge were valued for their hunting qualities, 
and used in the pursuit of the antelope und other 
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quadrupeds. They аге four in number, and each is of 
а different kind. 

А second Mentu-hotep, the fourth king of the 
dynasty (according to Dr. Birch), who bore also the 
names of Neb-kher-ra, ewe], and Raneb-taui, 
om, is thought to have succeeded Antofan, By 
an inscription which he setup on the rocks of Konosso, 
quite close to Phil, it is shown that his dominion was 
not confined to Ше Thebajd, but extended over the 
whole of Upper Egypt; and at the same time itap- 
pears, by the relief chiselled upon the stone, that he 
claimed to be the conqueror of thirteen foreign nations," 
probably negro tribes of the country bordering Egypt 
to the south, He is exhibited in the not of worship- 
ping Khem, the special god of Kebtu, or Coptos, which 
Appears by another tablet to have been, at any rate, 
his occasional residence? This place commanded the 
to the valley of Hammamât, the importance 
as а line of traffic was now for the first timo 
fully recognised. Mentu-hotep IL. sank wells in the 
valley, to provide water for the caravans which passed. 
to and fro between Coptos and the Red Sea; and 
carved а tablet on the rocks above to commemorate 
his operations, Не also procured from a quarry in this 
quarter n huge sarcophagus, destined to serve as his 
tomb ; its length was eight cubits, or twelve feet; its 
breadth four cubits, and its height two, The services 
ӨГ 8,000 men were required to trinsport the enormous 
monolith from the spot where it was quarried to the 
nearest wharf upon the great strewn.’ Mentu-hotep 
Neb-kher-m was also n patron of glypticart, А statu- 
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ary, named Tritisen, who lived under him, his left it on 
record in the inscription upon his tomb, that ho * ocen- 
pied the inmost recess of the king's heart, and made 
his delight all the day long"? ‘This artist worked not 
merely in stone and marble, but *in gold, and silver, 
and ivory, und ebony,’* and was thus uble to provide 
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lis royal master not ouly with statues, but with a 
vast variety of objets de luze 

Mentu-hotep IT. fs thought. to have been followed 
by an Antef who has lef no record of his reign, but 
‘who nppesrs in the * Table of Karnak" nt this point? 
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His successor, Mentu-hotep IIL, continued to work the 
quarries of the Hammamát valley ; and commissioners 
of his appointment set up several engraved tablets and 
inscriptions in that *beautiful* district? "These show 
that this monarch claimed to be the son of the god 
Khem, whose worship һе, in common with the other 
kings of the dynasty, specially affected. No wars are 
recorded at this time, though soldiers were employed 
to protect the sculptors and quatrymen employed in 
the Hammamát district, which would seem to imply 
the vicinity of some enemy. 

‘The last monarch of the dynasty appears to have 
hore the name of Sankh-ka-ra, «19:4 He occupies 
the fifty-cighth place in the * New Table of Abydos’ 
‘An important inscription belonging to this reign has 
been recently discovered, and bas received. interpre- 
tation from М. Ohabas, Sankh-ka-ra, it appears, not 
content with the ind-trade, which had now for some 
time enriched the Theban monarchs and brought them. 
in abundance the treasures of the African interior, re- 
solved to open а new traffic by way of the Red Sea 
with the fertile and productive region known to the 
Egyptian ns Punt, 2 muas. This tract hus gene- 
rally boen regarded ав a portion of * Happy Arabia ;'* 
but the geographical researches of Dr. Brugh have 
convinced him that Punt is to be sought, not on the 
Arabian but on the African side of the gulf, that in 
fuct it is identical with the modern territory of tho 
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Somauli! ‘Punt,’ he observes ‘was a distant land, 
washed by the ocean, full of valleys and hills, ibound- 
ing in ebony and other rich woods, in incense, balsam, 
precious metals, and costly stones; rich also in beasts, 
as camelopards, hunting leopards, panthers, dog. 
Headed apes, and long-tailed monkeys. Birds with 
strange plumage rocked themselves on the branches of 
wonderful trees, especially the incense tree and the 
cocoa palm,’ Other authorities speak of it as producing 
benzoin, cassia, ДОШ or stibium, emoralds, ivory, nnd. 
dogs of n good breed, Sankh-ka-ra entrusted the 
expedition, which he sent to bring from Punt its 
precious wares, to a certain Hannu (Hanno?), who 
gives the following account of his proceedings, 11 was 
sent, һе says,‘ to conduct ships to Punt, in order to 
Dring back to his majesty the odoriferous gums which 
the princes of the red land had collected under the 
influence of the fear inspired by him in all countries, 
Behold, Т left Coptos .... His majesty ordained 
that the troops which were to secompany me should be 
drawn from the southern parts of the "Thobaid. ..., 
T set forth with an army of 8,000 men. T passed 
through the red hamlet and a cultivated territory, I 
prepared the skins and the poles needed for the trans- 
port of the water jars to the number of twenty. Hult 
my men each day carried Joails; the other half placed 
the loads upon them, I dug a reservoir of twelve 
perches in a wood, and two reservoirs at a place called 
Atabet, one measuring a perch and twenty cubits, aud 
the other а perch and thirty cubits. I made another 
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at Ateb, measuring ten eubits each way, to contain 
water n cubit in depth, Then I arrived at Seba and 
constructed transports for the conveyance of all kinds 
of productions. I made а great offering there of oxen, 
cows, and goats. When T returned from Seba, I exe- 
cuted the orders of his majesty ; I brought him back 
every sort of product that I met with iu the havens 
of the holy land. Т сапе back by way of Uak and 
Bohan, and brought with me from those places precious 
stones for statues in temples, Never was such a thing 
done since there were kings. Never was anything of 
the kind accomplished by апу member of the royal 
family since the reign of the Sun-God, Ra. I acted thus 
for the king on account of the great affection which he 
ontortuined for me: ‘The route pursued by Hannu as 
fur as Seba appears to have been that which leads from. 
Qobt ог Оой, by way of La Guitta, to Coser.’ From 
Seba, whore he built his transports, he must have pro- 
сеейөй southward nlong the African coast until he 
reached the fertile region with which it was his master’s 
object to establish communications. He there probably 
found ап entrepôt at which he was able to procure not 
only the products of the Somauli country itself, but 
alo those which nations of the fir East brought from 
‘Arabia, Persia, and perhaps even India, to be ex- 
changed for the commodities of the regions watered- 
by the Nile, Yemen and Hadramaut, Ophir, Bahrein,* 
Babylon, perhaps even Taprobané and Масса here 
found а mart for their valuable wares, and purchased. 
with them the manufactures of Egypt, the hard woods 
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of the African forests, and the swart and stalwart slaves, 
of Nubia and Dongola, The line of traffic thus esta- 
Dlished continued in use during the whole of the Egyp- 
tian period, and even into Greek and Roman times. 
“Tt was the highway which, lending to the harbour of 
Leucoslimen (now Cosseir), on the Red Sea, brought 
the wonders of India and Arabia to Europe ; it was the 
road of the merchants of all countries in the ancient 
world—the nations’ bridge between Asia and Europes’! 

A special interest is added to Sankh-ka-ru's esta- 
blishment of communications with the land of Punt by 
the circumstance that, according to Egyptian tradition, 
‘Punt was the country from which they had derived some, 
litany rate, of their principal gods, Athor especially, 
‘the mother,’ ithe ‘mistress of heaven, was < Queen 
of the Holy Land,’ ‘Mistress and Ruler of Punt’? 
Ammon was sometimes. called the * Hak’ ort King ' of 
Punt, and Horus wna honoured ns “the holy morning- 
star which rose to the west of the land of Punt.’ 
According to Brugsch, the hideous dwarf, Bes, * mis- 
shapen, and with apih countenance,’ was also origi- 
nally n denizen of Punt, the ‘oldest form of the 
godhend' there, imported into Egypt at an early date 
from this distant region, and thenoeforward a favourite 
object of domestic worship, recognised ns * the god of 
јоу, of music, and of pleasure, the divinity who chases 
away evil,’ and therefore as suited to preside over the 
toilet tables of great dames, and the arts by which 
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‘The eleventh, or first Theban dynasty seems to 
have ended in bloodshed and confusion. The first 
king of the twelfth dynasty tells us that, before he es- 
tablished himself upon the throne, Egypt had forgotten 
all her old traditions '—had * become like а bull which 
һай lost all memory of the past ’*—that during a long 
term of civil war and disturbance the people of the 
land had suffered ‘affliction, and * there had been sta- 
bility of fortune neither for the ignorant nor for the 
learned man, * "The details of the troubles are want- 
ing; but we can scarcely be mistaken in regarding 
private ambition as the disturbing force at work, and 
rival pretenders to the crown us responsible for the 
calamities of the period. The Antefs had not the pres- 
tigo of long hereditary royalty ; and their establishment 
of themselves in the kingly position might naturally 
create hopes and arouse jealousies, which some favour- 
able occasion stimulated into action, — Perhaps the 
Antef family died out; perhaps Sankh:kam had no 
тише issue, and the husbands of his daughters disputed. 
the succession among them. Opportunity would then 
arise for other claimants to come forward; the quarrel 
would become more complicated, and civil war rage 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, Tt is 
certain that the Amenembats and Usurtasens claim no 
connection with the Antefs and Mentu-hoteps, and all 
but certain that they were а new гасе, unconnected 
with their predecessors. 
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‘The + second Egyptian civilisation,’ as it has been 
called, differed in many respects from the first. The 
first was egoist, seli-seekiug, stately, cold, cruel: The 
second was utilitarian, beneficent, appealing less to the 
суе than to the mind, but judicious, farsighted in its 
aims, and most successful in the results which it 
effected. The encouragement of trade and commerce, 
the establishment and improvement of commercial 
routes, the digging of wells, the formation of reser- 
voirs, the protection of the ronds by troops, the building 
of ships, the exploration of hitherto unknown seas 
stich were the special objects which the monarchs of 
the eleventh dynusty set before them, such the lines of 
activity into which they threw their own energies and 
the practical ability of their people. No longer aiming, 
like the old Memphitio kings, at leaving undying mie- 
morials of themselves in the shape of monuments that 
reached to heaven, but content with rude coffins and 
humble sepulchres, often not even of stone? they were 
лае to employ the labour of their subjects in pro- 
ductive pursuits, and to incrense largely the general 
prosperity of the country by adding to the agricultural 
wealth of Egypt the luxuries and conveniences which 
an extensive commerce is sure to introduce, The full 
development of the new ideal was reserved for the dy- 
hasty which succeeded them, and is expecially to ba 
traced in the great works of utility connected with the 
Lake Moris and the control of the Nile waters by 
means of slices. and reservoirs; but the eleventh 
dynasty set the example of seeking the welfare of their 
subjects rather than their own glorification; and when 
Amenemhat L, the founder of the twelfth, boasts that 
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all the commands which he had ever issued had but 
increased the love which his people had for him," he 
does büt show that he had carried out the principles 
of governmental administration introduced by the 
Autefs and Mentu-hoteps. 

Tt was natural that art, when such principles were 
in vogne, should be turned into mew channels, No 
longer did king vie with king im the piling up of & 
inonumental mountain ; no longer was it the first sim 
‘of a monarch to * leave a memorial of himself,’ Ar- 
«їйиҗишгө consequently declined. "The eleventh dynasty. 
is scarcely commemorated by a single Egyptian build- 
ing s sod even the twelfth only left one of any great 
size? Artistic energy was directed to statuary, tò 
works in relief, to amulets, furniture, and ornaments 
of various kinds In these branches considerable pro- 
gress was made ‘The statues of the time have no 
small merit; the relief are drawn with delicacy, 
though wanting in variety and force, Animal forms, 
however, are depicted with some spirit. "Ihe four dogs 
of Antefan offer a marked. contrast the one with Ше 
other, and express with precision distiuet canine types 
‘Two natelopes on another tomb of the same period are 

| vigorous; while the tracings of the hieroglyphs on 
ho atelé of Iritison, which comprise numerous figures 
Of binds and beasts, are sid to bu of quite first-rate 
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excullency.* Altogettier, оше is more struck perhaps 
by the persistency of Egyptian art in the sume forms 
than by anything else in the remains of the eleventh 
dynasty, since, even after an interval of some length, 
and in an entirely new and previously unknown lo- 
ality, the artists give us almost, identically the «ипе 
designs, tlie sume positions of the human figure, the 
same arrangement of their subjects, the same fhees, the 
same furniture, Evidently, originality was eithor un- 
thought of, ог repressed ; the canons of ancient times 
жеге considered binding ; und novelty was only allowed 
within very narrow limita, 

A greater variation from. the usages: of primitive 
times, n more distinct trace of local colouring, is to be 
seon in the religion of the period. From a deep and 
thick obscurity, the god Ammon at last begins to 
emerge, not yet with any distinctness, much less with 
that transoendent glory which made him, in the best 
times of Thebes, most decidedly the leading god of the 
entire Egyptian Pantheon, but just making himself ар- 
parent as н god to whom parente think it worth while 
to dedicate a child Perhaps he was now for the first 
timo introduced from Punt, which was always regarded 
аа the locality whereto he specially belonged, nnd from 
which he made excursions from time to time, like those. 
of the Grosk Zeus from Olympus, Another poculi- 
arity of the period is the prominence given to Ment“ 
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and Khem, who have hitherto been very subordinate 
and insiguificant deities. Mentu, the god of Hermon- 
this, а sort of suburb of Thebes, may be called the 
tutelary divinity of the whole dynasty, half the kings 
lacing their sons under his protection, and the other 
half bearing his name. Khem, hitherto kept for the 
most part in obscurity, though the special god of Сор- 
tos, takes suddenly а leading position, rears his figure 
проп the rocks in various quarters," and shows himself 
in the gross and coarse form which no author of the 
present day could reproduce without incurring general 
reprobation, Other deities worshipped at the time, 
but with ordinary and not peculiar honours, were 
Osiris, Anubis, Kueph, Horus, Phthah-Sokari, Thoth, 
and Neith, ‘The Sothiae festival is now also for the 
first time noted ns in use; and feasts are also beld, at 

stated periods, to Khem, Plithal-Sokari, and ‘Thou 

‘The monunents distinctly referable to the eleventh 
dynasty аге not sufficiently numerous to furnish us with 
much information as to the progress of civilisation and. 
the arts of life, "There is some indication thut shoes 
now began to take the place of sandals that glass and 
pottery increased in elegance,’ and that the façades of 
houses were ornamented with patterns Special atton- 
picts at de eie | pass lar anda” Те i 
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tion seems to have been paid to the breeding of dogs, 
which occur of at least four different kinds, correspond- 
ing to our greyhound, mastiff, wolfdog, and ordinary 
hound! ‘The first named was used in the chase of the 
gazelle or antelope; the second is a house-dog, and 
‘its at the foot of his master: he is of а black colour, 
and is called Mahats, which is explained as meaning 
“blacky.” ‘The other two are employed to hunt game 
of various kinds, А special domestic is appointed 10 
attend to the kennel, who seems to be regarded ns an 
upper servant, since he wears an elegant collar. 
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CHAPTER ХҮП, 
THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 


ori of Disturbance. Арчин of Amend 1—His Military 
Expalitone—His grent Werke His Addiction to Filà Sporte—He 
tree tome eve A written * тигим? 

Reign of Uncrtaen 1-— His Obeliah— Hia Tonplee— Ни Chite War 

Hi Айу fiers, Атин and Mentwshotiy— Ий Amcciation of 
Аменти IE Rein uf Amencen-at U1. Reig of тоташ 11, 
md Crurtanen 11]. Comqwe of Eti, amd. Construction of Forla 
ч бетте) ed Kooremeh, Сомен IIT. the Original of the veto 
Stwiris— Eutimate vf Mà Charastar, Reign uf Amenemhat IL— 
His Throne Name— His great Irrigation обете His добие 
Hie Place ной Pyromid— Пи or. Works, Reigns of Atetver: 
dot IT. ml Sobub-nefrwora. | Ciialon of tho Ivrid— Arts of Life, 
Architecture andl Glyptie Art Champs in the Religion. 

Эг» de ln douze: dynastie fut une poque de реон, de pale 
intérieure et de афет an dehori'— ловил, Малый «(бисту 
Anci vil. |. р. 369. 


Tr has been observed in the last chapter, that the 
eleventh, or first Theban dynasty expired in bloodshed 
find confusion, А time of general disturbance followed 
upon the death of Sankh-ka-ra; and it wus probably 
not till some years had elapsed that Thebes was once 
more able to establish her supremacy over Egypt snd 
to give the afflicted land the blessing of a settled rule, 
We do not know the circumstances of the outbreak, or 
the causes which led to revolution; but there is some 
reason to suspect a general disaffection of the lower 
orders, terminating in open rebellion amd civil war, 
Amen-em-hat, Qs, the individual who suo- 
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севйей ultimately in re-establishing tranquillity, warns 
his son aguinst seeking to win the affections of the 
landed lords and noblemen only, and bids him associate 
himself with the mass of his suljects and vssty to obtain 
their goodwill! It is at least probable thut he had 
пеп the evils of a contrary course, and had been 
induced to make himself the patron and protector of 
the weak and humble by experience. gained in the 
school of adversity, before he attained 10 sovereign 
power, 

‘There is no indication of any relationship between 
the kings of the twelfth and those of the eleventh 
dynasty; and it is a conjecture? nor altogether īm- 
probable, that the Amen-em-hat who was tho founder 


Through. any claim of right, but by his own personal 
merits, Amid а multitude of pretendors, he fought 
his way to the crown, and was aceoptol as king, 
because ће had triumphed over his ула, On one 
Occasion, he tells us, his life was in extreme danger, 
Me had taken his evening meal, and had retired to 
fest—stretched upon a carpet in (he inner chamber of 
his house, he was courting sleep—when, lo! a. clash of 
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him ав he slumbered; he roused himself ће * woke 
up to fight:' aud the conspirators fled in haste, witli- 
out waiting to exchange blows! It is not quite clear 
whether this event occurred before or after his accession 
to the throne iff whereof he was 
made, and sufficiently explains his easy triumph over 
his competitors. 

Once established in power, Amen-em-hat showed 
- He carried on wars on every 
or bowmen of the Libyan interior,* 
tics the Maxyes or Mazyes of the 
north-west, and the Ua-uat aud other negro tribes of 
the south. Eagerly seconded by Ма young son, Usur- 
tasen, who from his earliest youth showed an un- 
mistukuble talent for war and a positive love of 
fighting he inflicted blow alter blow upon these 
iemies, and forced them to acts of submission. Still, 
his tnilitary expeditions do not seem to have resulted in 
conquests, and their aim was perhaps rather to protect 
Egypt from predatory incursions by striking terror into 
the tribes upon that frontier, than to extend the bounds 
of the Egyptian dominion, Amen-em-hat was content. 
to ‘stand оп the (old) boundaries of the laud, and 
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keep watch on its borders;'! to rule all Egypt * from 
‘Abu (Elephantiné) to the Athu’ (the marsh region of 
the Delta) was enough for him ;? we do not find him 
establishing any military posts in the countries which 
he invaded ; оп the contrary, we find that, in one 
quarter at any rate, he followed up his victories by 
building a wall, or defensive work, upon his own fron- 
tiers, for the purpose of ‘keeping off the Sakti’ * or, 
in other words, of checking and repelling their incur- 
sions. This post was probably a little to the cast of 
Pelusium, near the western extremity of the Lake 
Sorbonis.* 

Among extant monuments noue of any great im- 
portance сап be assigned to Amen-em-hat, though his 
activity was shown in buildings no less than in warlike 
expeditions. ‘There are indications that he commenced 
the temple of Ammon at Karnak opposite Thobes, 
whore fragments of a granite statue have been found on 
which the sculptor had engraved his name.* Another 
statuo, also representing him, was erected in the Fayoum. 
‘He worked the quarries of Mokattam and Hammam, 
adorned Memphis* and constructed two considerable 
edifices, which have perished —а palace, supposed 
to have been situated at Heliopolis? and а pyra- 
mid, known as Калеб, 43 „Ды, * Тойу and Hand- 
some. 9 Of the former, he tells us that it was * adorned 
with gold; its roof was painted blue; the walls nud. 
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the passages were of stones fastened together with iron 
ramps; it was *made for eternity, he says, and not. 
for times but nuluckily it has not fulfilled the intention 
ofits constructor, ‘The other, notwithstanding its proud. 
title, was probably of moderate dimensions, like the 
pyramids of the Mentuhotepsand Antofs; it wns erected 
to contain а stone sarcophagus cut in the Hammamüt 
quarries by Antef, son of Sabak-nekht, chief priest of 
the god Khem, who has commemorated the fitet on the 
rocky wall of the Wady.? 

A third field in which the activity of this energetic 
king found employment was that of the chase, Не 
‘Tiunted tho lion,’ he tells us, ‘and brought back the 
erocodilen prisoner? Lions, which are now not found: 
north of Nubia, frequented in these carly times the 
deserts on either side of the valley of the Nile and 
furnished а sport in which even a great king did not 
бе] it beneath him to indulge. Crocodiles were more 
Common, and had long been objects of pursuit to the 
yptina sportsman, wlio generally speared them fron 
a boat,’ but sometimes fished for them with a baited 
hook," and in this way might catch them alive, Probably 
Amenemhat adopted this latter method of procedure, and. 
оп returning to his palace exhibited the victims of his 
skill nnd prowess to the nobles and officials of his court. 

As lie approached old age, and: felt its infirmities 
creeping upon bim, Amenemhat resolved to associate 
his son Usurtason in the government. ‘This prince 
had, ая already remurked, exhibited from his earliest 
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youth high military capacity; and it would seem that 
there wasa party at the Court which pressed on Amen- 
emhat his own abdication in favour of a successor of 
such merit! But the aged monarch was unwilling to 
erase himself altogether, and siw no necessity for so 
extreme an act of selFabasement, Association bud. 
probably been practised from ancient times by the 
Egyptian kings; and it seemed to Amenemhut that by 
having recourse to this plan of avtion he might recou- 
«йе the demands of the discontented with his own per- 
sonal inclinations. Accordingly, without descending 
from the throne, he allowed Usurtasen to assume the 
royal dignity ;* and henceforth, for the space of ten 
years? the father and son reigned conjolntly. 

"Finally, before descending into the tomb, Amenem- 
hat resolved to leave to his коп a legacy of political 
wisdom in the shape of * Instructions, * by the obser- 
vance of which he might reign prosperously, and guide 
his life to a happy termination, Representing himself 
as speaking from the Lower World, he enjoined upon 
Vsurtasen the practice of justice and virtue, the admis 
sion of all classes of his subjects to his presence and 
his affections, the avoidance of pride and exclusiveness, 
together with care in the selection of his intimate friends 
nnd counsellors. Briefly recapitulating the chief events 
of his own life, and the principles which had actuated 
him, he recommended to his successor persistence in 
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the same course—the protection of the weak and 
humble; the relief of the afllicted, the punishment of 
the rebellious, the exercise of continual watchfulness 
anid care ngninst possible calamities, the defence of the 
frontier, the encouragement of agriculture, und tho 
cliastisement of foreign enemies; urging him to nct 
even better than any of his predecessors, and reminding 
him that he too would have ore long to * enter the bout 
of Ra," and make the dread pussuge across the * Great. 
Tool" into the presence of Osiris! Perhaps we may 
attribute in some шоазиго to this document the satis 
factory aud in certain respects brilliant reign which fol- 
lowed, and of which we have now to give an account, 
Оешма, 7 fI>==, who assumed the prono- 


men of Khepr-ka-ra, ө ў LJ, upon his association, 
after reigning ten years conjointly with his father in 
perfect. amity and agecoment, entered ороп his sole 
Teign when Amenemhat died, and continued to exercise 
the royal authority from that date for thirty-five years, 
He is remarksble at once for his constructions and for 
his conquests Thebes, Abydos, Heliopolis or On, the 
Fayoum, und the Delta, were equally the scenes of his 
constructive activity; and traces have been found at 
ИЙ these various sites, indicative of his religious zeal 
and architectural eminence, Of these various works 
the best known, though by no means the most interest- 
ing, is the obelisk of pink granite which still stands 
upon the site of Heliopolis, lifting itself above the yor- 
dure of the cornfields into the sof sleepy air, and point- 
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ing with silent finger to heaven, Obelisks were not 
previously quite unknown. We meet with the hiero- 


alyphic form | as carly as the times of the ВМ 


dynasty; and а small obelisk, erected by one of the 
Antefs of the eleventli, has been discovered by M. 
Mariette at Droh-abou'l-neggah.? But the erection of 
Usurtasen L is the earliest monument of the kind, pos- 
seming any considerable grandeur? which is known to 
us; and it lias the rare advantage of still remaining on 
the spot where it was originally set up, and where it 
his witnessed the events of at least thirty-seven cen- 
turies, Tt rises to a height of sixty-six feet * above 
the surrounding plain, is formed of the hardest and 
‘most beautiful rose-coloured granite, and contains а 
üoeply-cut hioroglyphical legend, exactly repeated. on 
ench of its four faces, Tho inscription runs as follows: 
‘The Horus-Sun, the life of those who are born, the 
king of the Upper and the Lower lands, Khepr-ka-rn ; 
the lord of the double crown, the life of those who are 
born, the son of the Sun-God Ra, Usurtasen ; the friend. 
ofthe spirits in On, the ever-living golden Horus, the lite 
Uf those who nre born, the good god, Khepr-ka-ra, has 
exocuted this work in the beginning of the thirty years 
суйе, he the dispenser of life for evermore.’ Origi- 
nally, it was beyond ull doubt one of a pair placed in 
front of the great entrance to the "Temple of the Sun, 
the “Jachin and Boaz’? of the Egyptian sanctuary. 
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А far more interesting memorial of Usurtasen thu 
his Heliopolitun obelisk, with its tautological epi- 
graph, is the work of the same kind, which now lii 
roken and prostrate, on the soil of the Fayoum, Со 
siderably inferior iu size, since its complete height did 
not much exceed forty feet, this monument excels 
the other alike in the variety and in. the artistic value 
of the sculptures which are engraved upon it, Usur- 
tasen is represented, on the upper portion of the only 
Droad face which is visible, in the act of worshipping 
twenty of the principal deities, Among these the most 
honourable positions arè assigned to Ammon and 
Phthah, while Mentu, Ra-Harmachis, Isis, Nephthys, 
Sabak, Thoth, Kneph, Shu, Khem, Athor, and Sefkh 
ате among the other objects of the monarch’ ndora- 
tion. The narrow sides have inscriptions, which r 
semble each other to a certain extent, but are fur from 
being duplicates. In these the gods Меп and Phthah 
are alone commemorated. 

‘At ‘Thebes, Usurtasen: continued the construction 
of the great templa of Ammon which his futher had 
begun, und is thought to have completed the remark 
able coll? which formed the inner sanctuary, or * Holy 
of Holies,’ in the temple as it existed at а later dato. 
‘The original building of Usurtawen, which was probu- 
bly of sandstone, appears to uve been removed by 

“Thothines TIL, who, however, reproduced it in granite, 
dnd commemorated the original founder. by inseribing 
his name upon the walls, The edifice is romarkable 
for the extreme simplicity of its plan, and the absence 
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of all architectural embellishment, — Usurtasen also 
built chambers for the priests attached to the edifice, 
and especially one for the ‘chief seer’ of the temple, 
which continued to the time of Rameses TX., when it 
Tad to be restored, having fallen into decay.! 

At Tanis in the Delta? at Abydos? and nt Eilei- 
thyia,* Usurtasen appears to have constructed temples, 
which were adorned with sculptures, inscriptions, and 
colossal statues. He also—in person or by his agente 
erected memorials in the Wady Mogharab,® and at 
Wody Half on the Nile а little above the Soeond. 
Cataract, This last-named monument commemorated: 
his principal conquest, aud will conveniently introduce 
an aceount of his chief military expedition. 

We haye seen that, under the sixth dynasty, Egypt. 
hogan to stretch out. ber atm towards the south, and 
that the negro tribes of Northern Nubia were already 
subject to her authority, But at that time the monn- 
ments made no mention of the Kushite or Ethiopian 
mace, which. in the later period of the independent 
monarchy played so important a part, sometimes even. 
miling Egypt and coming into contact with Assyrii 
So Inte ns the reign preceding Usurtasen's, when E; 
warred in this quarter, the Un-unt were still the prin- 
cipal tribe, and Amenenthat T, claimed it ая his greatest 
military glory that he һай fought with them? But 
under Usurtasen we find a different condition of things. 
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"The Us-uat and their immediate neighbours have, we 
must suppose, been subjected; and the Egyptians, 
passing further south, come into contact with the veris 
table Cushite race—-the dark-skinned nation which had 
carly peopled the whole northern shore of the Indian 
Ocean, from the mouth of the Indus to the vicinity of 
CapeGunrdafui.. Usurtasen coveted the possession of the 
gold region, from which Nubia derived its name; and, 
proceeding southward along the course of the Nile from 
the twenty-fourth to the twenty-second parallel, eame 
into hostile collision with the Kashi, = M, ==], 
or Qushites, who now for the first time make their 
appearance in Egyptian history, and gave them a se- 
vere defent ‘The tribes who fought on the Ethiopian 
wide were, besides the Cushites themselves, the Shemik, 
tho Khesea, the Sheat, and the Akherkin,® all of whom 
аге mentioned on the tablet which the victor set up to 
preserve the memory of his success. The Second 
Chtarwct was probably now made the boundary of 
Egypt to the south, Terminus being advanced in this 
direction n distance of nearly a hundred and fifty miles. 

"The inscription of Ameni, а general employed in 
this expedition, is chiefly remarkable for its statements 
concerning the small number of the troops under his 
command. They are given as 400, or at the utmost 
600; * yet they seem to have been irresistible and to 
have carried all before them. We are reminded of 
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ога Gordon, where a few hundred porters and camp- 
followers easily disperse all the hostile forces that 
gather to oppose their march, and by superiority of 
weapons and of discipline ure enabled to triumph over 
thousands. "The account given by Ameni reveals an 
extreme weakness on the part of the tribes assailed, 
‘and leads us to suppose that the great nation of the 
Cushites was only very partially engaged їп the war. 
Ameui’s object, moreover, seems to have been booty tis 
much as territory ; he prides himself on * conducting 
the golden treasures’ to his master," and on capturing 
tind carrying off a herd of 3,000 cattle: 

Another remarkable personage, who claims apart 
in the subjugation of the tribes of the south during the 
reign of Usurtasen, bore the name of Mentu-hotep. 
‘This official, whose tombstone is among tho treasures 
uf the Museum of Boulaq, appears to have held a mnk 
in the kingdom second only to that of the king. He 
filled at one and the same time the offices of minister 
of justice, bomo secretary, chief commissioner of pub- 
lie works, director of publie worship, and porhaps of 
foreign. secretary and minister of wur? *When he 
arrived at the gate of the royal residence, all the other 
great personages who might he present bowed down 
before him, and did obeisance.’* Ho was judge, finan- 
ier, general, administrator, artist, Не preserved in- 
ternal peace and routed foreign enemies; instructed 
men in their duties, and upheld the honour of the gods. 
No doubt his merits had endeared him greatly ta his 
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royal master; but we may question whether he does 
not аке too favourable a view of human nature when 
he says that he was equally beloved by his colleagues 
and the other great men. 

After а sole reign of thirty-two years, Usurtasen 
associated on the throne his son Amenembat, con- 
Jointly with whom he continued to reign for either 
three ог four years longer! He must have died at a 
tolerably- advanced age, since, from the timo of his own 
association by his father, he hid held the royal dignity 
for forty-five years, and it is not likely that he would 
be associnted before the age of twenty or twenty-five. 

Amenemhat IL, who took the official title of Nub- 
Kali, emm M was, comparatively speaking, an 
undistinguished prince; aud but littl is known of 
Egypt under his reign, though it extended over (nt 
least) thirty-eight years? Не appears to have con- 
tinued the war against the black races of the south? 
while at the sume time he extended the sphere of the 
Egyptian operations in the north-east, Та this quarter 
Пе not only worked the old mines of the Wady Ma- 
gharah, but established a new mining station at Sarabit- 
vl-Khadim,* where there is п tablet which he set up in 
his twenty-fourth year, Не repaired tho tomb of опо 
of his predecessors, called Amen,’ erected a statue in 
black basalt to his queen, Nefert, * tbe virtuous, ^ und 
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executed repairs of public buildings in several cities of 
the Delta, "The chief official of his time was Khnum- 
hotep, whose rock-tomb at Beni-Hassan is one of the 
most remarkable and most richly adorned of those ex- 
tensive excavations? Amenemhat IL appears to have 
admitted the hereditary mnk of this great noble, on 
whom he conferred a government which had been 
held by his maternal grandfather? under Amenemhat 
I. Following the exumple of his predecessors, Amen- 
embat IE. elevated his son Usurtasen to, the royal dig- 
nity, and. reigned conjointly with him for six years, 
before lio entered * the eternal abodes, 

Usurtasen IL, who wns distinguished by the pre- 
nomen of Shi-kheprra,? ө өй, had а sole reign of 
thirteen years only, during which time it does not seem. 
that there occurred any events of much importance. 
Egypt was flourishing, and was sought by emigrants 
who quitted their own Jess favoured countries to fix 
their abode in the fertile valley of the Nile, Among 
those whose coming is recorded was a family of Amu, 
Semitic by all appearance, perhaps ftom Midian, who, 
to the number of thirty-seven, entered Egypt in a body, 
carrying their * little ones’ upon asses, and sought the 
protection of the reigning Pharaoh through his minis- 
tert Various circumstances of the scene illustrate the 
arrival in Egypt of the sons of Jacob; but it is not 
now supposed by any one to represent that occurrence. 
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Khnum-hotep remained in favour under the second 
Usurtasen, who appointed his son Nekht to the gover- 
norship of the Cynopolitan canton. 

A third Usurtasen, distinguished by the additional 
name of Sha-kauera, ө Р, now mounted the throne: 
We do not know his relationship to his predecessor, 
but it may be assumed as probable that he was either 
his вор or his nephew. He reigned, according to 
Brugsch,! twenty-six, according to Birch? thirty-eight 
years, and was one of the most distinguished monarchs 
of the twelfth dynasty. Manetho says? that he was 
regarded by the Egyptians as the greatest of their 
(ету?) kings after Osiris; and it is certain that he 
was in such high repute with the monarchs of the 
eighteenth dynasty, that they worshipped him us a god 
and built temples in his honour,* It would seem that 
these exceptional distinctions were assigned to him 
mainly for ane reason. Не was regarded as the con- 
queror of Ethiopia. Whatever success ld previously 
attended the efforts of his predecessors in this direction, 
Ueurtasen II. was the king who broke the Ethiopic 
power, nt any mte for. a. time, inflicted on * the mist- 
rable Kush’ a. series of defeats, and permanently at- 
tached to Egypt the tract known as Northern Nubia, 
or the entire valley of the Nile between the first and 
the Second Cataract. Usurtasen began his military 
operations in his eighth year, and starting from Ele- 
phantiné in the month Epiphi (May) moved southward. 
with а fixed intention, which he expressed in an in- 
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scription set up upon the Elephantine island of 
reducing to subjection ‘the miserable land of Kashi,’ 
His expedition was so far successful that in the same 
усаг he established two forts, just. below. the Second. 
Cataract, one on either side of tlie Nile, and set up two 
pillars with inscriptions warning the black races that 
they were not to proceed further northward, except 
With the object of importing into Egypt cattle, oxen, 
Boats, or asses? Дь, however, the tribes upon the cust 
and south were still unsubdued, further efforts. were 
needed. Between his vighth and his sixteeuth year, 
Usurtasen TIL continued the war with pereverance 
and ferocity in the tract between Ше Nile aud the Red 
Sen, killing the men, carrying off the women and the 
cattle, setting fire to the standing crops, and otherwise 
conducting the struggle in а way that ‘reminds us of 
the most infamous razzias in the recent history of Afri- 
can warfare,'® Far from being ashamed of these se- 
verities, he gloried in them, and pictured theni on the 
stone columns of victory which in his sixteenth year lio 
xot up to commemorate lis successes, Finally, in his 
nineteenth year, ho again made яп expedition south- 
wards, chastised * tlie miserable Kush ' once amore, and 
luft a record of his victory at Abydos. 

The forts built by Usurtasen to. protect his con- 
quests are still visible on either bank of the Nile, a 
little below the Second Cataract, and bear the names of. 
Koommeh and Semneh, They mre masive construe- 
tions, built of numerous equate blocks of granite an] 
sandstone" and placed upon two steep rocks which 
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tive up perpendicularly from the river. ‘The columns 
оп which he commemorated his conquests are also 
visible, and are covered with inscriptions deeply cut 
into the stone. One of the inscriptions tells us that 
the king had permitted the erection of his statue at 
Semueh or the neighbourhood ;* but up to the present 
time no traces of this interesting monument haye been 
found. Usurtasen worked the inexhaustible quarries of 
HammamAt, and set up memorials there, in which he 
professed himself à worshipper of the god Min, or 
Khem” n the island of Behel he exhibited himself 
asa devotee of Anka or Anuku* Ніз name appears. 
also at Assouan * (Syene) and elsewhere. 

This not necessary to suppose that Usurtasen HI, 
though regarded by the Egyptians themselves as one of 
their greatest kings, and consequently deified, was in 
reality aman of extraordinary ability. His actions may 
have contributed to form the character of tnt ideal Se- 
sostris? whom the Egyptians paraded before the eyes of 
the Greeks and Romans as their great heroic monarch ; 
but there was nothing really astonishing in them, 
nothing really admirable, At the head of disciplined 
troops he gained repeated victories over the halfarmed 
and untrained races, in part negro, in part Ethiopic 
of the south. By a ‘continued merciless persecution,’ * 
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he so far intimidated them, that they were induced to 
submit to Egyptinu supremacy, and to endure the loss 
of freedom and independence. And he understood 
the value of fortresses asa means of establishing a 
dominion, of rivetting а detested yoke on a proud 
nation's neck, and of making revolt hopeless, if not 
impossible, He was also so far ambitious, so far due 
sirous of posthumous fame, that he took саге to have 
his deeds declared in words, and “graven with an iron 
pen in the rock for ever,! But in this respect he 
merely followed the previous traditional practice of the 
Egyptian kings, while in his conquests he only a little 
exceeded the limits reached by more than one of lis 
predecessors. What gave him his fame was the fact 
that, having finally settled Ethiopia, he wus the king to 
"whom its conquest was attributed ; * and as this was 
the only considerable tract which the monarchs of the 
old empire subjugated, those of the new, bent upon 
conquest themselves, singled him out for approval and 
admiration. When temples had been built in lis 
honour, and he had been put on а par with the gods 
Totun and Kneph,? mythic details naturally clustered 
about his name ;-the Sesostris legend grew i 
tasen became а giant more than seven feet hig 
the conqueror of Ethiopia, Europe, and Asin; lis 
stel were said to be found in Palestine, Asia Minor, 
Scythia, and ‘Thrace ;* he left a colony at Colchis ;* 
dug all the canals by which Egypt was in its most 
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flourishing period intersected; invented geometry; and 
set up colossi above fifty feet in height 1! 

According to M. Lenormant,? Usurtasen TIL. was 
buried iu one of the brick pyramids at Dashoor ; but 
this is not generally admitted by Egyptologists, The 
fragment of а cartouche found by Р, in the débris 
ent to prove the 
d element of a 
royal name, which was all that the cartouche contained, 
жаз one common to many monarchs* 

"The successor of Usurtasen TIL. was another Amen 
emhat, the third of the name There is monumental 
evidence that he held the throne for forty-two years. 
and, as this is the exact number of years assigned. to 
him by the Turin papyrus, we may conclude that such 
was tlie full length of his reign, he official name which 
he assumed on ascending the throne was Ttacn-mát, 
„© aos". This title is one of greater significances 
than usual, since it may be translated *the sun of jis- 
tice or ‘of righteousness," and would naturally imply 
а special desire, on the part of the monarch who bore 
it, to rule justly and equitably over all his subjects. 
Amenembhuit’s reign corresponded to this taking an- 
nouncement. Instead of following in his predecessor's 
footsteps, und directing the forces of Egypt to the occu- 
pation of new territory, he, after one war with the 
negroes which wus perhaps provoked by an incutsion, 
threw the whole energy of himself and people into the 
accomplishment of un enterprise from which no glory 
was to be derived beyond that which is justly due to 
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the conception and prosecution of wise measures tend- 
ing to increase greatly the prosperity of a numerous 
Egypt depends for its productiveness wholly 
on the Nile, which each year at the time of the 
inundation spreads а fresh deposit of the richest allu- 
vium over the entire region to which the waters extend. 
at their highest, ‘The uniformity of nature, even in 
those operations which seem most irregular, is sur- 
prising ; and the inundation not only occurs without. 
fail year after year, but begins and ends at the same 
time of year almost to а day, and for the most part 
observes a remarkable regularity in the height to 
which it reaches, and the limits whereto it extends. 
Still, there are occasions when this uniformity is broken: 
in upon. Now and then the rains in Abyssinia, 
whieh nre the true cause of the annual overflow, full 
less plentifully than usual, and the rise of the river is 
somewhat, or even cousiderably, below. the avemge. 
‘Whe hearts of the Egyptians under these circumstances 
grow faint, Only the lands close to the river bank 
аге inundated; those at а greater distance lie parched 
and arid throughout the entire summer, and fail to 
produce a blade of grass or a spike of corm, Fani: 
stares the people in the face; and unless large supplies 
of grain have been laid up in store previously, or can 
by readily imported, the actual starvation of thousands 
is the necessary consequence? On the other hand, 
sometimes, though rarely, the fountains of the heavens 
nre opened, and, the Abyssinian rainfall being exees- 
sive, the river rises beyond the expected height, 
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Calumitous results at once ensue. The mounds erected. 
to protect the cities, the villages, and the pasture 
lands, are surmounted or washed away: the houses, 
built often of mud, collapse; cattle are drowned ; 
human life itself is imperiled, and the evils suffered 
аге almost worse than those which follow upon a 
= deficient flood. То save Egypt from the two opposite 
dangers arising from an excessive and a defective Nile, 
hydraulic works are required on the largest scale; 
reservoirs have to be provided of vast extent, wherein 
the superfluous water of an overabundant inundation 
may be boarded and detained, the pressure upon em- 
bunkments being thus relieved; and from which again 
the precious fuid may be dispensed in the case of a 
deficient Nile, and the niggurdliness of nature compen- 
sated by the providence and care of man, It is doubt- 
ful whether all has ever been done in this matter that 
might be done; but ut any rate it is clear that Amen- 
embat Ш, made one great effort in the right direction, 
accomplished one most important work of the kind, 
and that with an engineering skill and ability that are 
above all praise. Taking advantage of the existence 
ofa mitural depression in the desert to the west of 
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û distance of fourteen miles, and from east to west a 
distance varying from six miles to eleven. The area 
of the lake is estimated at 405,479,000 square mètres,” 
or about 480,000,000 square yards. It occupied an 
elevated position between two comparatively low 
tracts, the valley of the Nile on the one side, and the 
north-western portion of the Fayoum upon the other, 
A canal, derived from the Bahr Yousuf, or western 
branch of the Nile, cut partly in the rock? supplied the 
luke with water, when the Nile was high, and afforded 
а sensible relief in times of pressure from high flood. 
‘Through the same canal water could be drawn from 
the lake when the Nile was low, and a large tract 
slong the base of the Libyan range could thus be irri- 
gated, which a low inundation did not reach.’ At the 
sume time, all that portion of the Fayoum which lay 
outside the lake, to the north and west, or about throe- 
fourths of its surface, might be kept under constant 
cultivation by means of the water which could be sup- 
plied to it from the great reservoir. A vast dam or 
dyke, forty feet high in places, partly of solid masonty, 
partly of earth and pebbles, formed the boundary of 
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the reservoir to the north and west, while southward 
and eastward it extended to the range of hills which 
separates between the basin of the Fayoum aud the Nile 
valley. Тһе artificial barrier ran a little east of north, 
from Talut in the south to Biamo in the centre of the 
Fayoum, a distance of fifteen miles; at Biamo it made 
aright angle, and was then carried in а line a little 
south of east from Biamo, past El Ellam and El Edouu, 
to the eastern range in about lat, 29° 30, making а 
distance of about twelve miles more. Thus the entire 
dyke had a length of twenty-seven miles, and, if it be 
regarded as averaging thirty feet in height, and at 
least the same in width, would have contained a mass 
of material amounting to nearly forty-eight millions of 
cubic yards, or three-sevenths more than the cubic 
contents of the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh? Iu con- 
nection with the canal and reservoir, a system of 
sluices and floodgates was set up, whereby the low of 
the water wis regulated as the interests: of agriculture 
required. 

At the sume time special pains were taken to ascer- 
tain beforehand what the rise of the Nile was likely to 
be; and for this purpose a Nilometer was established 
at the newly occupied station of Semneh, where from 
the time of Amenemhat IIL the height of the inun- 
dation was duly marked upon the rocky bunk of the 
river, with'a short inscription giving the regnal year of 
the monareli# Tt is a remarkable fact that the average 
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annual rise noder Amenemhat at Semneh in, Nubia ex- 
ceeded that of the present day by more than twenty- 
three feet? As the rise in Egypt itself seems to be 
neatly the sume now as under the twelfth dynasty,” 
we must account for the difference at Semneh by local 
causes ; the course of the Nile must have been anciently 
blocked by rocks which have given way, and the 
water must thus have been held back in Nubin, and 
prevented from flowing off rapidly, No great differ- 
ence would have been produced in Egypt by the re- 
moval of the obstacles, except. perhaps that the inun- 
dation would have come on somewhat more rapidly, 
and its duration have been a little diminished. 

While engaged in the completion of his great work 
of utility in the region of the Fayoum, Amenemhat 
also undertook some constructions, in its neighbourhood, 
of an ornamental and artistic character. At n pointon 
the eastern side of his reservoir, projecting into it 
towards the west, he built what seems really to have 
been a palace, but what the Greeks and Romans called a 
‘Tabyrinth,'* and believed to be an architectural puzzle 
Tt was constructed of white silicious limestone and red 
granite? and comprised, we are told 3,000 chambers, 
half above ground, and half below it. Besides. cham- 
hers, it possessed numerous colonnades and courts, 
covered with sculptures, and roofed, Herodotus says 
with stone, At one corner wus a pyramid, 240 foet 
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high, according to our authority, and, according to 
modern measurements, 800 feet square at the base,! 

To supply the materials for his constructions, 
Amenemhat had recourse to the quarries of Hamma» 
mát, where inscriptions belonging to his reign? record 
the instructions which he gave to his officers on vari- 
ous occasions, and in one instance his own personal 
presence in connection with ornamental work for the 
Fayoum, including a colossal statue of himself to be 
set up at the provincial capital. 

Не also worked the mines of the Sinuitic region, 
both those of Wady Magharuh and the more recently 
established ones of the Sarabit-el-Khadim. At both 
places there are tablets executed during bis reign; and 
at the former they are numerous, and cover the period 
extending from his second to his forty-secontl year 
At the Barabit-el-Khadim, they include a notice of the 
erection of a temple to Athor,” the reputed * mistress" 
of the country, who at once presided over the copper 
mines and was the Indy of turquoises. 6 

Amenemhat LIT. was succeeded by another monarch 
of the sume name, whom Manetho calls Atamenemes,? 
and to whom ће assigns a reign of eight years. ‘The 
‘Turin papyrus gives him nine yours, three months, and 
seventeen days, which is probably the true duration of 


his reign. His sister, Sabak-nefru-m, e iv 


whom he seems to have associated, reigned conjointly. 
with him during the last four years of this period. 
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Both appear to have interested themselves in the works 
of the Fayoum, where their names аге found," and 
where they are thought by some to have been in- 
terred.? The two pyramids. crowned with colossal 
statues, seen by Herodotus to rise out of the waters 
of the Lake Morris," are identified with the stone 
bases now existing at Biamo,* at the north-western 
angle of the lake, and are thought to have borne the 
effigies of these monarchs, whose names ave been 
found on various blocks of stone in this region, Amen- 
emliat IV. seems also to have worked the mines of the 
Wady Magharah and the Surabitel-Khadim,® where 
the labours of the workmen were still rewarded by rich 
yields of copper and ma/fa. But the period is, on 
the whole, one upou which the monuments throw little 
light. As so often happens, a dynasty of unusual 
vigour and energy expires amid clouds and darkness; 
Abnormal effort is succeeded by dulness and inaction, 
life and movement by exhaustion; nor is it until n 
considerable space Пах passed that the roll of history 
once more unfolds to us events of interest and per- 
sonages of importance. 

Tt has been said that Egypt under this dynasty 
enjoyed its apogee, and that its civilisition attained now 
the fullest expansion which it ever reached under the 
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Plarohs! There is considerable difficulty in balancing 
one period against smother in the history of a civilised 
state, and in deciding when, on the whole, the highest 
perfection was arrived at. In our own country the 
Elizabethan age has its admirers; the reign of Queen 
Anne is by some regarded as the true Augustan period ; 
while there is a class which maintains that no former 
period equals the glories of the present day. There are 
various grounds on which the times of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties may be upheld as the culmi- 
nating period of Egyptian greatness, alike in arms and 
in arts; but the eulogy which lus been passed upou 
the period of the twelfth, even if it be undue, hus. 
beyond a doubt some important grounds on which it 
may support itself. 

Civilisation, аз observed in’ the preceding chapter? 
took from the time of the eleventh dynasty, and under 
the presidency of ‘Thebes a practical and utilitarian 
turp. The great efforts of the principal monarchs of 
both the eleventh and twelfth dynasties had very 
markedly this character. New openings were made 
for trade, new routes established and provided with 
wells and guards, forts built to check invasion, mines 
worked, the Nile carefully watched and measured, und 
finally a huge reservoir made, and а gigantic. system 
of irrigation established in the Fayoum and along the 
whole of the western bank of the river from Beni-Souef 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, Commercial in- 
tercourse was at the same time established with the 
Nubians, who furnished cattle, gold, and slaves; with 
the East African tribes (nnd through them with Arabia, 
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Amd perhups India) for spices; gums, rare woods, 
precious stones, and wonderful animals; and with the 
Syrians for kohl or stibium,! ladanum, and balsam? 
Foreign emigrants were readily received into the 
country, and brought with them novelties in dress and 
customs, perhaps sometimes new inventions or even 
new arts? Luxury increased, Palaces were painted 
and adorned with’ gold ;* carpets were spread upon 
their flóors;* and the number of courts and chambers 
was multiplied beyond former precedent,® Varieties in 
dress were introduced, While the simple linen tunic 
still contented the great mass of men, there were some 
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who affected а more elaborate style of costume, and 
wore, besides the tunic, & саре over their shoulders, 
and а second tunic, of a thinner material, over the first, 
or even a long robe, reaching nearly to the ankles 
TBirucelets and anklets were inlaid with precious stones, 
and the former worn by both men and women, but the 
latter by women only? Men hud sometimes artificial 
beards, which seem to have been attached to the 
wig? The low-backed chair without arms was still in 
common use; but another із seen, which has a high 
Dack, and also armat Houses begun to be adorned 
with colonnades, the pillars of which imitated the lotus 
blossom, Field sports were pursued with increased 
ardour, Gentlemen of the highest rank not only 
indulged in fowling, es formerly, but speared fish with 
their own hand, and hunted the lion? and the antelope: 
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Great attention was piid to the breed of dogs, and 
several new types were produced, more especinlly one 
with short legs, resembling the modern turnspit® In 
moving about their estates, the grandes had th 
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selves carried in highly ornamented litters, which were 
slung on two poles and borne on the shoulders of four 
men. То amuse their leisure hours in their homes, 
they admitted into their apartments professional tum- 
Мет who were generally fair-haired and light-com- 
plexioned, and are thought to have been Libyans from 
the northern parts of Africa. 

Architecture somewhat lowered its pretensions, 
Instend of the enormous pyramids of the early period, 
the kings now constructed for their tombs either 
pyramids of moderate size, or merely underground 
chambers upon which they empluced other buildings 
‘The stylo of their temples seems to have been mnssivo, 
but wanting in ornamentation, They, however, intros 
duced certain new features into their architectural works 
which were striking, and employed others upon а seale 
Which had not been previously adopted. Of the latter 
kind was their use of the obelisk, while under. the 
former head must. be classed their erection of colossal 
statues upon the top of truncated pyramides Tn some 
of their buildings they fastened the stones together 
with metal cramps? If the Labyrinth, as seen by 
Herodotus, was really the work of a king of the twelfth 
dynasty,* we must ascribe to the period û certain 
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amount of architectural magnificence, though in any 
case the admiration of Herodotus for the edifice seems 
to have been overstrained and beyond its merits, 

‘The fluted columns, which have been called *Proto- 
Doricy'? belong to the times whereof wo are spenking,* 
and were used in the façades of excavated tombs con- 
structed for themselves and their families by the nobles, 
"These tombs were of extraordinary dimensions, and in. 
some instances most Claborately carved and painted 
with scenes from real life, similar in their general 
character to those of the Pyramid period. The reliefs 
are remarkable for harmony, elegance, and delicacy of 
workmanship, but have less vigour, less reality and 
life, than those of the first period. Conyentionalism is 
more apparent in them; hieratic canons are in force; 
aud each figure is designed with strict regard to an 
established law of proportions, Sculpture ‘in the 
round" reaches n higher degree of excellence; and a 
figment from a colossal statue of King Usurtasen I, 
discovered at Tanis, and now in the Berlin Museum, 
js viewed us* the chy d'æuvra of the art of the first 
empire,’ and as leaving little to be desired. 

‘The chief modifications of the religion worthy of 
remark are, first, the distinct elevation of Ammon to 
the headship of the Pantheon, indicated by the erection 
in his honour of the great temple at the eapital, by the 
position which he occupies on the obelisk of Usur- 
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tasen Т. in the Fayoum,! und by the frequent employ- 
ment of his namie аз an element in the appellations 
of kings and other great personages; ® secondly, the 
advance of Sabak from a local and subordinate position 
to one of high rank among the universal divinities off 
the country;? and thirdly, the more positive and 
gencral recognition of the absolute divinity of the kings, 
Sabak’s advance is the natural consequence of the 
prominence given to the canton of the Fayoum by the 
lator monarchs of the dynasty, since ће crocodile-headed. 
god had been from a very ancient date the special local 
deity of that district, und the crocodile itself was always 
viewed йз sacred there. Ammon's elevation is more 
dificult to. ассоши. for, since he does not appear tò 
have beon anciently of much account in Thebes if he 
was even known there, which is doubtful. His position 
seems the result of the accident that n. private individual, 
in whose name his was the chief element, happened to 
raise himself to the throne, Amenemhat Т. at once 
began the temple, which gradually became the greatest 
in Egypt; his son, Usurtasen I, continued this work, 
and assigned to Ammon the first and highest place on 
his Fayoum obelisk ; he also gave to his eldest son the 
name of Amen-i? and to another, apparently, that 
of Amenemhat, Henceforth Ammon's place at the 
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head of the Theban gods was well ascertained, and 
the predominance of Thebes in the later history gave 
him ultimately a pre-eminence over all the other deities 
throughout Egypt. 

‘The quasi-divinity of the kings had always Deen 
asserted by themselves, and no doubt in the language 
of adulation familiar to courtiers it lind occasionally 
been admitted, even from an early date. But it is not 
till the time of the twelfth dynasty that acknowledg- 
ments, made in the most naif and innocent fashion, 
become common and seem to be a matter of course. 
* When I was brought to Egypt, says Saneha, * it. was 
as though а god was in it—a land such йа one which a 
beneficent god presides over—he spake to me, and I 
answered him, saying, “Save us!" His son comes 
home .... he also is a god’? And again, he nd- 
dresses the Pharaoh as follows— Thy majesty is the 
good дой. , . the great god, the equal of the Sun- 
God’? And when, at the invitation of the monarch, 
he returns to Egypt from Edom, he remarks— When 
Т сате near him, I fell upon my belly amazed before. 
him. The god addressed me mildly’? Similarly, 
Khnum-hotep declares of Usurtasen L, * The god "Tum 
he is himself.’ How far these acknowledgments were 
mere flattery, how fr they represented the sincere 
belief of the Egyptians, it is impossible to determine; 
‘but in either case they must have exerted an injurious 
infinence upon the minds of the monarchs themselves, 
who were pulled up by the high titles bestowed on 
thom, and became impressed with an undue sense of 
their own importance and dignity. The pride which 
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made the Pharaoh of the Exodus, time after time, 
* harden his heart,’ and oppose himself to the declared. 
will of Jehovah, was the natural consequence of а 
system whith caused weak men to believe in the 
reality of their own divinity, and strong-minded men 
to feel an extreme contempt for others. 
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CHAPTER ХҮШ. 


THE DYNASTIES BETWEEN The TWELTH AND THE 
SEVENTEENTH. 


‘The Thivtorsth (Thibon) Dynasty in part contemparary with (да Four 
tenth (Xatto) and the Fifteenth ami Sixteenth (Shipherds), Бейш 


‘ought bout by previous disturbancn anal diinirgrvtion, 
‘Vana versare In omnis opinions lb" Lr, Iv. 20, 


‘Tux four dynasties, wherewith Manetho filled this in- 
terval, are regarded by most Egyptologiste ns ruling 
eontemporuncously in either three or four places! The 
thirteenth dynasty bore sway in Thebes, aud held 
possession of Middle and Upper Egypt, while the fonr- 
teenth maintained itself at Xois in the centre of the 
Delta, and the fifteenth and sixteenth ruled, either 
consecutively or contemporancously, over some por- 
tion of the more eastern districts,  Manetho's numbers 
for this period are untrustworthy, and, where not 
false, are misleading. "The thirteenth dynasty may, for 
instance, have included sixty royal personages; but 
we guther from the Turin Papyrus that they were 
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pretenders to the throne, rather than real kings, and 
that the average time during which each one of them 
bore the royal title was about three or three and a 
half years! Tt is not unlikely that in many instances 
they contended oue against another; and some of 
them certainly, many of them possibly, reigned no 
amore than a few months or a few days, On the other. 
hand, there seem to havê been, in the earlier part of the 
thirteenth dynasty, some monarchs of note; and it is 
thought that for а certain number of years the dynasty 
bore sway over the whole country, disruption not 
having set in until they had held the throne for two 
centuries or two centuries and a half Such caloula- 
tions of time are, however, exceedingly uncertain, 
The kings of the period, as a general rule, left no 
monuments; and, until forced by the curiosity of the 
Greeks to make chronological conjectures, the Ёдур- 
tians themselves had no estimate of the duration of any 
dynasty, much less of these undistinguished ones. 

It is difficult to conjecture the causes which, after 
во glorious a dynasty as the twelfth, suddenly reduced 
Egypt under the thirteenth to impotence and dumb- 
ness, ‘There is no indication of foreign invasion, at 
any rate for a century or two after Amenembiat IV. 
and Sabak-nefrucra set up their monuments at the 
ейде of the Lake Moris; but from some cause or other 
а gap occurs in the Egyptian records, and if it were 
not for a single fragile document—the papyrus of 
Turin—the very names of the kings would have been 
blotted out. Internal troubles are suggested ns the 
most ж cause of the long silence; nnd the latest 
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"writer on the subject ventures to lay it down as 
‘almost certain, that the history of Egypt at this epoch 
must have been made up of times of revolt arid interior 
troubles, and murders und assassinations, by which the 
lite and length of reign of the princes was not subjected 
to the ordinary conditions of human existence; ! The 
kings appear to have maintained the practice of ruling 
under two names—a real personal appellative, aud a 
throne-name, or title of honour assumed at their acces- 
sion; though it is not often that both designations 
haye come down to us, They must have maintained 
persistently the worship of Sabak, the crocodile-headed 
god, affected by the preceding dynasty, since at leat 
seven of them bore the name of Sabak-hotep, which is 
translated * servant. of Sabak" by Dr. Brugsch ;* and 
they must also have been devoted adherents of Ra, the 
Sun-God, whose name is found to have formed an 
element in at least two-thirds of the royal appellations 
ofthe period, Ammon, on the other hund, unless iden- 
tified with Ra, of which there is no evidence, must 
have been in comparative disfavour, since his name 
occurs but once in the entire list, and then nearly at 
the commencement, where we come upon a Ru-Amen- 
em-hat. Nutand Nofer-Tum seem also to have received 
recognition from the dynasty, who, so far as the evidence 
of their names goes, admitted but a narrow Pantheon, 


‘The dynasty commences with a Sabak-hotep, zm 
or [I| =; ; who bears the throne-namo of Ra-kliu-taui, 
° ә =, nnd may possibly linve been a son of Sabak- 
nefrura,* but who has left no monument, and is only 
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known to us from the Turin Papyrus, He was fol- 
lowed after an interval by Ra-Sabuk-hotep or Sabak- 
hotep IL, whose throne-name is not known. А third 
Sabak-hotep, distinguished as Ra-sokhem-khu-taui, 
efor, mounted the throne soon afterwards, and 
loft un inscription recording the height of the Nile at 
Semnch, which he set up in the third year of his reigu.! 
Four kings intervened between this Sabak-hotep and 
the next, who was known as Ra-sokhem-sut-taui,, 
(ПТ. and left granite statues inscribed with his 
name at Tanis in the Delta? ‘This monarch appears 
to have been the son of а certain Mentu-hotep who 
was not of royal гасе, and to have derived his claim 
to sovereignty from his mother, a princess called Aaht- 
nbu? He married n wife, whose name was Nena, and 
had by her three children, wll of whom were daughters, 
‘The eldest received the name of her royal grand- 
mother, and this name is found surrounded with the 
cartouche, but the crown descended in the line of the 
third daughter, Kama, whose son Nefer-hotep appears 
in the Turin Papyrus as the immediate successor of 
Sabalchotop IV, "he genealogical tree of this family 
may be drawn out as follows: 
—— 
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More than п common interest attaches to Nefer- 
йор, Jj. He bore the throne-name of Sha-seses-ra, 
82, snd has left various monuments, principally 
in Upper Egypt. Опе of these is a tablet to Khem and 
Kneph, bearing the figures of those gods, which he set 
пр in the island of Konosso.! Another, from the same 
locality, represents Khem, Mentu, and Sati ;* while а 
third, in the island of Sehol near Phila, represents the 
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monarch himself receiving “life” as a gift from the god- 
des Anka or Anuka.* Не also set пр an inscription at 
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Assouan,! on which he commemorated the members 
of his family- 

Babak-hotep V., who succeeded his brother Sa- 
hathor, and took the throne-name of Sha-nefer-ra, ө e [> 
left an inscription in the island of Argo near Dongola, 
and set up his statue at Bubastis in the Delta,” thus 
showing that he held possession of the whole valley of 
the Nile from the borders of Ethiopia to the Mediter- 
ranean. He wus followed after a short interval by 
Sabik-hotep VL, who reigned as Sha-ankh-ra, and 
dedicated a memorial to the god Khem at Abydos, 
which is now in the Museum of Leyden.* 

"The iinmediate successor of Sabak-hotep VL was 
another king of the same name, distinguished by the 
additional designation of Sha-hotep-n, ө атр. This is 
the last monarch of the dynasty who bore the favour- 
ite designation. He reigned, according to the Turin 
papyrus, somewhat lese than five years; and after his 
decease the crown seems to have passed to a different 
family. 

Tt may have been about this time, when the 
dynasty had held the throne for one or two centuries, 
that pressure began upon the eastern frontier, А 
nomadic race, whose proper habitat was Syria or North- 

icrensed. rapidly in power and popu- 
lc of Egypt, and, assuming an aggressive 
‘attitude, threatened to effect a lodgment in the more 
eastern portion of the Delta, Already, for а consider- 
able period, there liad been on this side an influx of 
Asiatic immigrants chiefly of Semitic origin, Egypt 
offering n ready asylum to discontented or needy 
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fugitives, who saw in the grent monarchy of the South 
a sort of ‘fairyland of wealth, culture, and wisdom,’ * 
‘The immigration of Jacob's sons with their extensive 
households? is but a single instance of what was per- 
petually occurring in this quarter. We have already 
noticed * another example in the arrival of the thirty- 
seven. Amu welcomed by Khnum-hotep in the sixth 
year of Usurtasen IL. Зо numerous were the in- 
comers that Semitic names obtained a place in the 
geographic nomenclature of this part of the country,* 
and a certain number of Semitic words even crept into 
ihe Egyptian language The Semite deities abo 
secured a certain amount of recognition from the 
Egyptian hierarchy, who were nover averse to un 
increase in the number of objects of worship, and gavo 
аз hospitable a reception to Baal, Ashtoreth, Апа, 
Reseph, and Kiun, when they knocked at the doors of 
the Pantheon, as the civil rulers did to the kinsmen of 
Joseph or to the Amu under Abusha? 

‘Phe state of things thus existing was well calculated 
to facilitate a hostile oceupation of the more eastern 
portion of the Delta, Already the population was half- 
Asintic, and prepared to submit itself readily to Asiatic 
rule. So long, however, as penco reigned nt Thebes, 
anil monarchs, acknowledged as such by the whole of 
Egypt, had it in their power to direct the entire force 
of the country against an invader, invasion was not 
likely to take place. ‘Tho Amu of the Kast, whether 
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Mentu, Khari, Khita, or Shasu, would have been 
Powerless against a united Egypt, and their undis- 
‘Gplined forces would have dashed themselves in vain 
against the serried phalanx of the tained Egyptian 
troops. But when at Thebes pretender rose up aginst 
pretender, when disturbance followed disturbance, and 
seaireely апу prince succeeded in maintaining even the 
semblance of authority for more than two or three 
years! then the failure of vital power at the heart of 
the nation was not slow in communicating itself to the 
extremities, Whether the first result was the revolt of 
the Western Delta, and the second the conquest by 
foreigners of the more eastern tracts, or whether the 
order of these two movements was inverted, and foreign 
invasion produced a domestic revolt, there are no sufi- 
cient data to determine; but it would seem that, long 
before the feeble and multitudinows princes of the 
thirteenth dynasty had ceased to reign in Thebes, the 
Western Delta had become independent under a line of 
native princes who held their court nt Xois, and the 
Eastern Delta had been occupied by invaders of noma- 
dic habits and probably of Semitic race. At Хоз we 
are told that there were seventy-six kings in а hundred 
and eighty-four years which would imply a state of 
ontinual disturbance in that locality. Towards the 
East two Shepherd dynasties bore rule, Manetho's 
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supposed to be Thebes. Tt was not till a fresh move- 
ment took place among the tribes upon the eastern 
frontier, and а fresh invasion was made in force, that 
the Old Empire was regarded as destroyed, and a 
foreign people as established in possession of the entire 
‘country. 
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OHAPTER ХІХ, 


THE MIDDLE EMPIRE—CONQUEST OF KOYPT BY ТИЕ 
HYKSOS. 


Crrteinty of the Hyksos Conquest, Growing Power of the Tribus to the 
"pa d the D e Bathe ete the Sena Mts 


mbt te dir ue e EE 
КАТЕ 
Tit conquest of Egypt by an alien people, who con- 
tinued to be the dominant power in the country for 
Above two centuries, was nsserted by Manetho in the 
most positive terms," and, though long misdoubted by 
modern critics, has become through recent discovery 
nn acknowledged fact. The Middle Empire of Manetho 
—a time of humilintion for the Egyptians, a time of 
stagnation, barren of art, barren of literature, barren 
of monuments—is at the present day admitted on all 
hands,’ and controversy is shifted to the questions of 
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the nationality. of the conquerors, the true character of 
their domination, and the real length of the time that. 
it lasted. Two native documents, one on stone, the 
other on papyrus,! have proved beyond a question the 
fact of the foreign rule; two names of the alien rulers 
have been recovered from the inscriptions of the 
country; andl though a deep obscurity still rests проп 
the period, upon the persons of the conquerors and the 
circumstances of the conquest—an obscurity which we 
can scarcely hope to see dispelled—yet ‘the Middle 
Empire’ has at any rate now taken jts place in history 
as a definite reality requiring consideration, inquiry, 
and, so far as is possible, description. 

Tt would seem that a dark cloud had long Jain 
along the north-eastern frontier of Egypt, in that 
tolerably broad tract which joins Africa to Asia, where 
alone the land of. Mizraim was readily assailable,* and. 
which it was impossible to block ugninst a determined 
enemy. On this side Egypt had had her first wars. 
То gnin aud hold the mineral treasures of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, it had been necessary to reduce to subjection 
its existing occupants; and so far back as tho time of 
Beneferu? the natives of these parts, called by the 
Egyptians sometimes Anu, sometimes Pet, sometimes 
Mentu, had been attacked by the arms of the Phnraolis, 
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despoiled of territory, and forced to make acknow- 
ledgment of subjection. At this early date the Asintice 
were few and weak, and the Egyptians experienced no 
difficulty in maintaining their authority over the Sinaitie 
region and the line of road which led to it. But by 
tho time of the twelfth dynasty population had greatly 
increased in these parts; and we have found! Amen- 
em-hat І. compelled to Бий a wall’ or fortress upon 
his north-eastern frontier, for the purpose of * keeping. 
of the Sakti,’ who had, previously to his reign, ocenpied 
the truct directly to Ше east of the Delta, Эше 
quently two other races аге noticed as making their 
Appearance in the sume quarter. ‘These аге the Kharu 
or Khalu, a maritime and commercial people, who 
seem to have made their way along the coast from 
Philistia, or perhaps from even further north, and the 
Shasu, a nation of nomads, whose main habitat was 
the tract directly south and south-east of the Dead Sea. 
The word Kharu, AT! is perhaps connected 
with the Hebrew *Cherethite, but the ethnographie 
application is wider, and the Kharu may be best re- 
garded us the Syrians generally,“ or the inhabitants ol 
the matitime tract extending from the mouth of the 
Orontes to LakeSerbonis, The Shasu, YU  } pan, 
were most likely Arabs, and corresponded to the mo- 
dem Bedouins of this region ;* they are especially con- 
nected with Atuma or Edom, and appear to have 
roamed over the whole of the desert region between 
Palestine on the оше hand and Egypt upon the other, 
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which at this time was far more productive than at 
present, and could support a considerable population. 
Between the Kharu and the Egyptians there had 
long been commercial dealings ;! and this Asiatic 
people hud come to be well acquainted with the pro- 
duetiveness of Egypt and the accumulated wealth of 
the Egyptians, which was such as naturally to provoke 
the cupidity of their less fortunate neighbours. The 
‘Shasu, and the other Asiatic tribes, who were in close 
contact with the Kharu, and probably allied to them in 
blood, though differing in manner of lifo, would leurn. 
from these last what a variety of tempting. treasures 
was stored up in the Egyptian palaces aud temples, 
what countless flocks and herds cropped the rich pas 
tures of the Delta and of the valley of the Nile, what 
delicate fare constituted the ordinary diet of the ins 
habitants, whit magnificence of apparel and furniture. 
‘was to be seen in their dwellings. Egypt had for cen- 
turies exercised a fascination upon the Asiatic mind, 
and, as we have seen, had attracted to herself а сопе 
tinual йозе of immigrants, who hoped, by adopting the 
Egyptian mode of life, to participate in the wealth and 
the luxury of the old inhabitants, The feeling which 
Jed individuals and households to quit their homes, 
renounce their countries, and throw in their lot with 
the sons of Misraim, must lave been shared їп some 
degree by whole tribes and nations, who could not 
expect to be welcomed if they presented themselves 
en masse at the frontier towns, or to obtain a lodgment 
within Egyptian territory otherwise than by force of 
arms. ‘Two such lodgments, ан observed in the last 
chapter? seem to have been effected while the thir- 
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teenth dynasty: still occupied the Theban throne—at 
Jeast this appears to us the most probable account that 
can be given of Manetho's first and second Shepherd 
dynasties—but the great invasion did not arrive till 
later. ‘The great invasion, which resulted їп в con- 
quest of the entire country, is connected with a certain 
Saites, or Set, who belongs to a dynasty the last king 
of which was Apophis, a monarch whose reign almost 
immediately preceded that of Auhmes, the first king of 
the New Empire. It is impossible that two dynasties 
of shepherds сап have followed after Apophis. We 
must therefore either place these dynasties in the 
troubled time which preceded the great invasion, or 
look upon them as wholly fictitious, 

If some small nomadic tribes had succeeded in es- 
tublishing themselves in independence within the limits 
of Egypt Proper, either in the Sethroite nome, or fur- 
ther to the south, in the vicinity of the Bitter Lakes or 
of Lake Timsah, a great encouragement would have 
been given to the other races of the neighbourhood, 
who had hitherto looked upon Egypt as invulnerable, 
and, however their cupidity may have urged them, had 
been prevented by their fears from: venturing upon an 
attack. Desires long repressed would have had the 
rein given them, and would liave blossomed into 
hope; a vague feeling of expectation would have been 
awakened among the tribes; a willingness to coalesce, 
4 tendency towards union, would have shown itself; 
and, when any powerful tribe put itself forward and 
assumed the lead, there would naturally have been à 
wide-spread inclination to support the bold adventurer, 
and rally to a standard which was regarded as about 
10 conduct to victory, plunder, and happiness, Some- 
thing like а confederacy would have been readily 
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formed, and а force would thus have been gathered 
which no single nation of those parts could have raised, 
and with which the full power of Egypt might have 
found a difficulty in, contonding, if the circumstances 
had been such as to allow of her full power being put 
forth to meet the danger. 

But, as we have already scen, this was not the case. 
Egypt had suffered disintegration. Two native dynas- 
ties were maintaining themselves in different parts of 
the territory, one at Thebes, the other in the Delta. 
One foreign kingdom, if not two, had been set up 
within her borders, These kingdoms were hostile to 
each other, and, it is probable, were continually at 
war. Moreover, at Thebes certainly, and most likely 
at Xois also," the state of affairs was unsettled tumult, 
disturbance, civil war, open murder, secret assassination 
prevailed. A prey to internal disorders, Egypt invited. 
attack from without, seeming to offer herself as a ready 
prey to the first comer, if only he had at his command 
a military force of fair quality and tolerably numerous. 

‘That an attack came, and a conquest was made, 
from the tract which joins Africa to Asin, ix certain, 
but it is not easy to determine who were the real in- 
vaders. Manetho appears to have made two conflicting 
statements upon the subject: he represented the in- 
vaders as Phænicians? and he represented them ns 
Arabs The Egyptians of the time of Herodotus 
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seem to have considered that they were Philistines. 
Moderns have regarded them ая Cannanites, Syrian 

Hittites? It is an avoidance, rather than а solution, 
of the difficulty, to say that they were * collection of 
all the nomad hordes of Arabia and Syria,’ since there 
must have been a directing hand ; some one tribe must 
have taken the lead, and have furnished the com- 
mander. Some have thought that the word + Hyksos," 
which comes to us from Manetho, was the best clue to 
the puzzle, and, expounding that word аз“ Shasu-kingsy’ 
have settled it that the conquerors were Arabs.“ 
But Manetho himself seems to have understood by 
“Hyksos; not * Arab-kings. but * Shepherd-kitgs, ^ во 
that the term did not to him contain the idea of 
nationality, And the term itself is not found upon the 
monuments, Phoenicians, in the strict sense of the 
word, are scarcely to be thought of, since they were at 
no time ‘shepherds,’ and it is scarcely probable that 
they had as yet effected their migration from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
invaders may well have been * Syrians,’ in a large sense 
of that word, and may have come from Palestine, or 
even from the region north of it. They may have 
belonged to the Canaanite portion of the Syrian popu- 
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lation, and have been called * Phoenicians’ by Manetho 
from that confusion between the two words which 
naturally followed from the Phoenician power succeed- 
ing the Canaanite in the sume tract of бошу! 
Among the Canaanite nations the most powerful was 
that of the Khita or Hittites ; and, on the whole, there 
seem to be better grounds for regarding the invaders 
of Egypt at this time as predominantly Hittite than for 
identifying them with any other special tribe or poople. 
Set, the leader of the invasion, bore n name identical 
with that of the god chiefly worshipped by the Hit- 
tites ;* and the exclusive worship of this god is noted in 
the Sallier papyrus as one of the principal results of 
the Shepherd тше? The Hittites were a really power- 
ful people, as appears by their after strugules, both 
with the Egyptians and the Assyrians, and would so be 
more capable of measuring. their strength against that 
of the Egyptians, and for a time obtaining the upper 
hand, than any other of Egypt's neighbours. A Baby- 
lonisn conquest is scarcely conceivable at this early 
date, and is precluded alike by the names of the Shep- 
herd kings and the peculiarities of their worship. 

On the whole, therefore, we lean to the belief that 
the so-called Hyksos or ‘Shepherds’ were Hittites, 
who, pressed for room in’ Syria, or perhaps merely 
excited by а desire of conquest, moved southward, and, 
obtaining allies from the countries along their line of 
route, burst like an avalanche upon Egypt. "he re- 
duction of the country wu», according to Manetho, 
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effected with the greatest ease. * Меп of iguoble race," 
he says, ‘coming from the eastern regions unexpect- 
edly, had the courage to invade Egypt, and conquered. 
it easily without a bate. * They took Memphis, built. 
themselves а city in the Sethroite nome, and established 
в great fortified camp on the eastern frontier, which 
they called Auaris or Avaris, and occupied with n per- 
manent garrison of 240,000 men? It is not to be 
supposed that really по resistance was offered to the 
iuvaders by Ше Theban and Xoite kings of the time; 
but it was readily overcome; no great battle was 
fought ; and in a comparatively short space of time the 
country was subjugated, and accepted the foreign yoke. 
Wherever the Hyksos penetrated, they spread ruin and 
desolation around, massacred the adult male popu- 
lation, reduced the women and children to slavery, 
burnt the cities, and demolished the temples? But 
they do not appear to have cared permanently to об- 
сиру the Nile valley much beyond Memphis. After 
subjecting the whole of Egypt, they allowed the The- 
lun kings to exercise a qualified sovereignty over the 
upper part of the Nilotic region, establishing their own 
court at Memphis, and from thence ruling Middle and 
Lower Egypt at their discretion. 

"The character of their rule was at the first barbaric 
and cruel, Professors of a religion which was mono- 
theistic, or nearly во, the conquerors took an extreme 
aversion to the Egyptian polytheism, and vented their 
Ned by an indiseriminate destruetion of all the 
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Egyptian temples, which, according to Manetho, they 
absolutely ‘razed to the ground! Considering how 
closely connected were the priests with the historical 
literature of Egypt, which had from the firat been 
chiefly in their hands, we must conclude that. this 
general demolition of edifices wis accompanied by an 
almost complete destruction of the records of the 
country, which, except in the inscriptions of unopened 
tombs, and in papyruses buried in tombs, suffered at 
the hands of the Hyksos something like obliteration, 
‘Thebes, it may be, retained its monuments ; but these 
dated only from the time of the eleventh dynasty.” 
Elsewhere the flood of не, engulfed the early 
literature of the country; the old civilisation was, as 
it were, ‘annihilated; '* and а blank was produced 
which the clever fitiérateurs of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties found it impossible, excepting by 
the free employment of conjecture and invention, to fill. 

But this purely destructive time was followed by 
‘one of reaction, and to some extent of reconstruction, 
The *Tartars of the South,’ after a certain term of 
years, during which they devastated Egypt from the 
Mediterranean to Thebes, or perhaps to Klephantind, 
suffered themselves by degrees to be subjected by the 
superior civilisation of those whom they had conquered,’ 
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and adopted their art, their official Ianguage, their titles, 
‘anid the general arrangement of their court ceremonial. 
In Tanis especially temples were built and sculptures 
set up under the Shepherd kings differing little in their 
general character from those of the purely Egyptian 
period! ‘The foreign kings erected their own elligies 
at this site, which were sculptured by native artists 
according to the customary rules of Egyptian glyptic 
urt; and only differ from those of the earlier native 
monarchs in the head-dress, the expression of the coun- 
tenance, and a peculiar arrangement of the beard? 
They built stone temples on the Egyptian model at 
Tanis and Avaris, wherein they worshipped Sot-Nubti, 
or *8е the Golden,’ in the place of Ammon or Phthuli, 
bringing the materials for their constructions from As- 
ашп or Syene? and only slightly modifying esta: 
blished Egyptian forms, as by adding wings to the 
Sphinx. They lived on amicable terms with the 
contemporary Theban dynasty of subordinate kings, 
allowed their worship of Ammou-Ra,* und held inter- 
course with them by frequent embassies, 

‘There are even certain respects in which the Shep- 
herd monarchs appear to have been in advaneo of the 
people whom they conquered, so that *the Egyptians 
were indebted to the stay of the foreigners ' in their 
country, ‘and to their social intercourse with them, for 
much useful knowledge.’* The Shepherds had the 
conception of an era, and introduced into Egypt the 
practice of dating events from а certain fixed point, 
apparently the first regual year of the first king, Set or 
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Suites! a practice which, had it been generally adop- 
ted, would have cleared Egyptian chronology from that 
uncertainty and confusion which are now its acknow- 
1ейдей characteristies, 


to literature which resulted in a vastly 
ity and prolificness. Again, the Shep- 
herds seem to have possessed a power of governmental 
organisation not uncommonly displayed by barbarie 
conquerors, as by the Mongols in India and the Turks 
in Europe. "hey established throughout the territory 
uniform system. for military and revenue purposes, 
and did much to crush out that spirit of isolation and 
provincialism which had hitherto been the bane of. 
Egypt and had prevented its coalescing firmly into a 
settled homogeticous monarchy. ‘The monarchs of the 
eighteenth dynasty inherited from them a united and 
centralised Egypt, accustomed to be directed by a 
single hend from a single fixed centre? Thus the blow 
by which the power of Egypt had seemed to be shat- 
tered ind prostrated worked ultimately for its advance- 
ment, and the Hyksos domination may be said to have 
produced the glories of the Later Empire, 
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OF the individual monarchs belonging to the Hyksos 
line we know but little. According to Manetho, Set 
ог faites was not the original leader of the invasion, 
but a monarch whom the successful invaders placed at 
their head after they had overrun and conquered the. 
‘optire territory? He established himself at Memphis, 
placed garrisons in every city of importance, and fixed 
the tributes to be paid to him both by the Upper and 
the Lower country. The bulk of his troops he stationed 
in a city, or rather perhaps in a great fortified camp, 
оп the eastern frontier, at Avaris, an old Egyptian 
town, which he rebuilt and strongly fortified. They 
amounted to nearly a quarter of a million of men, and 
were placed in this position for the purpose of repel- 
ling any attack which might be made upon the Hyksos 
kingdom by the Assyrians (2)2 Set visited them every 
simmer, with the object of renewing their supplies of 
grain, discharging their arrears of pay, and practising 
them in military exercises and manoeuvres, calculated 
to inspire a wholesome fear emong the neighbouring 
peoples. Set took the additional title of Aapehti, seg, 
*great and glorious, and seems also to have called 
himself Nubti,* thus identifying himself with certain 
deities, as had been the practice of the previous Egyp- 
tian monarchs, who had called themselves Horas, 
Khem, or Kneph,* and had been called by their wives 
Horus and Set,* 
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Set reigned, we ure told, for nineteen years,! and 
was succeeded. by п monarch whose name is given in 
the different manuscripts under the three forms of 
Anon, Buon, and Beon, Bnon is the form generally 
preferred by scholars aud, if accepted, may be com- 
pared with the Hebrew Benoni ;* but the monuments 
have not hitherto reveuled the native form of the word, 
and, until or unless they do, spectilation upon the sub- 
ject is idle. Buon is said to have reigned either forty 
ос forty-four years md to have been succeeded by 
Тастап, or Apachnas—a king of whom we are told. 
absolutely nothing beyond the length of his reign, 
which is variously reported as sixty-one years aud as 
thirty-six years and seven months.” 

Josephus declares that Manetho placed Apophis, or 
Apepi, [Feeds immediately after Apachnas; but 
Africanus and the Armenian Eusebius are agreed that. 
Apopliis was in the Manethonian list the last king of 
the dynasty; and as this arrangement accords with the 
amomimevtal mention of Apepi hereafter to be noticed. 
it would seem best to follow Africanus, rather than 
Josephus, at this point. Africanus reported Manetho 
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as placing between Apachnas and Apophis two kings, 
Stann and Archles, the former of whom reigned fifty, 
nnd the latter forty-nine years! Josephus calls these 
kings Jannas and Assis, aud places them after Apophis, 
Consequently, both their names and their position nre. 
to some extent doubtful; though, оп the whole, the 
representations of Africanus, who had no purpose to 
serve, must be regarded as more worthy of credit than 
those of the Jewish historian. 

It results from Manetho's numbers, as reported by 
Africanus, that the dynasty occupied the Egyptian 
throne for 284 years? which gives the extraordinary 
average of forty-seven years to а reign, or, omitting the 
first king. the still more extraordinary one of fifty-three 
years! If we regard the numbers as in any sense his- 
torical, it seems necessary to suppose that each king, 
soon after he eame to the throne, associnted а successor, 
and that the reigns are counted in each case from the 
date of the nssocintion® Supposing this to have been 
the case, the real average of the sole reigns need 
not have been more than about twenty-seven years; 
nor need the real duration of the entire dynasty have 
much exceeded a hundred and sixty years. 

Apepi, the Tast monarch of the Tine, having (it is 
probable) reigned in conjunction with Archles for some 
thirty or thirty-two years, became sole king at 4 
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mature-age, Unlike Set, who had made Memphis his 
capital and only visited. Avaris occasionally, Apepi 
hold his court permanently at the last-named city,? and 
there received the homage and tribute which were 
offered to him by all the various districts both of the 
Upper and the Lower country, In Upper Egypt was 
established, with his consent and concurrence, a dynasty 
of native princes, who affected the family name of Тап, 
and the throne name of Ra-Sekenen, fiw. Two 
princes. thus designated, Ra-Sckenen І. and Ra-Seke- 
nen IL, had already reigned at Thebes and been 
buried there in tombs which modern exploration has 
discovered somewhat recently? А third Ra-Sekenen 
had succeeded, whether immediately or after an in- 
terval is uncertain, and now occupied the position of 
tributary dynast at the southern capital. Apepi seems, 
for some cause or other, to bave taken а dislike to his 
princely vassal, and to have resolved to pick a quarrel 
with lim by preferring unreasonable demands, First 
of all he sent an embassy from his own court to that 
of the southern king, requiring him to relinquish the 
worship of all the Egyptian gods, excepting Amen-Ha, 
whom he probably identified with his own sole divinity, 
Set, or Sutech. This proposition was declined, as опе 
with which it was impossible to comply; but the 
refusal was couched in such terms that umbrage could 
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searcely be taken at it. Hereupon Apepi consulted 
with the most experienced of his advisers, ана with 
their help concocted a second messuge, the exact pur- 
port of which is not quite clear. According to one 
translator it had reference to a ‘well for сае" 
according to another," it was a demand for the stoppage 
of u canal. The messenger who carried the missive 
had orders to journey at his utmost speed, and boasts 
that he did not rest by day or by night till he had 
delivered it, Whatever the exact requirement was, it 
threw Ra-Sekenen into а state of extreme perplexity, 
He communicated the proposal to the principal men of 
his couri— his mighty chiefs, his captains, and expert 
guides '—but they had no advice to offer. * They were 
all silent at once in great dismay, and knew not how 
to answer him good or ill'5 Then Apepi sent, it 
would seem, a third message, but of the purport of 
this nothing can be said ; for the manuscript contaiu- 
ing the narrative here most provokingly breaks off in 
the middle of a sentence, and we are left 10 conjec- 
ture the sequel. 

The sequel seems to have been war. Ta-Sekenen 
‘was not prepared to submit to whatever demands might 
be made upon him, and, when he proved intractable, 
compulsion was resorted to, The title of * Ken,” which 
le assumed, signifies * victorious,“ and is thought to 
indicate that he maintained the struggle which Apepi 
had forced upon him with tolerable success, The 
warlike energy which had characterised the invaders 
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at the time when they made their original inroad, a 
century and a half or two centuries earlier, had declined. 
Egypt had proved their Capua; and, now thut а serious 
conflict had arisen between them and their subjects, it 
was found that they were no longer the terrible foo 
that common fame had represented them, Tt must 
have been during the reigns of Ha-Sekenen TIT. nnd his 
süccessor, Катех, whose rule was exceedingly brief,’ 
that the grasp of the Shepherts upon Egypt was 
shaken off, aud they were forced to quit their hold 
and withdraw towards the east, concentrating them- 
Selves in that fortified camp on the borders of the 
Syzinn desert, which the providence of their first king, 
Байез, had created for them. Driven out of Egypt 
Proper by а general uprising of the uative inhabitants, 
at Avaris they turned to bay. ‘They still numbered 
340,000 men? The Egyptians besieged them in Avaris 
with ап army twice as numerous as theits;® and after 
а time their efforts were crowned with succes. Avaris 
Aras assaulted both by land and water, Ships of war 
/ were launched upon the canals which conveyed the 
Nile water to its immediate neighbourhood, nnd all Ма 
ales were blockaded and watched. After numerous 
assaults the place fell. “The captain Anhmes, who was 
present at the capture, tells us the part that he took in 
the siege—how he * followed the king on foot when he 
(the king) went out on his chariot '—how, when siego 
ns laid to the city, he ‘ud to fight in the presenco of 
dis Majesty —how at опе time he * fought upon the 
canal of Patetku of Avaris, and carried off a hand '— 
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ie, killed an enemy, and cut off his hand and carried 
it to camp as proof of his exploit —how a second time 
lie did the каше Бох, in a third engagement, he made 
m prisoner, and *brought him off through the water '— 
and how finally, at the actual taking of the town, һе 
made prisoners of one man and three women, who 
wore all given to him for slaves. The narrator is s0 
occupied with himself and his own adventures that he 
has no words to spare for any general account of the 
siege operations, or any connected narrative of the 
war. We gather incidentally from his mutobiogra- 
phical sketch that there was no capitulation, such as 
Manetho spoke of*—no voluntary evacuation of the 
city by the Hyksos army—but that the place was 
taken by storm ; and we can perceive that the beaten 
enemy drew off in the direction of Palestine, whither 
the Egyptians pursued them, and where after а time. 
they captured a Hyksos city called Sharbana, probably 
the Sharnhen of the Hebrews* With this event the 
Hyksos war appears to have terminated, and Egypt, 
relieved for ever from this hated enemy, entered upon 
а career of progress, conquest, and glory. 

Tt is stated by George the Syncellus, a writer whose 
extensive learning and entire honesty are unquestion- 
ablo, that the synchronism of Joseph with Apepi, the 
last king of the only known Hyksos dynasty, was 
‘acknowledged by-all."* ‘The best modern authorities 
nocept this view, if not as clearly established, at any 
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rate ns in the highest degree probable, and believe 
that it was Apepi who made the gifted Hebrew his 
prime minister, who invited his father and his brethren 
to settle in Egypt with their households, and assigned 
to them the land of Goshen for their residence, The 
elevation of а foreigner, and a Semite, to зо exalted an 
office is thought to be far more likely under Hyksos 
than under native Egyptian rule, the marringe with 
the daughter of the high-priest of Heliopolis to be 
less surprising, nnd the Egyptian words and names 
connected with the history to point to this period.* Tf 
the yiew be allowed, # great additional interest will 
uttach to Apepi himself, nnd great additional light will 
be thrown on the ultimate character of the Hyksos 
rile, which has been shown already to have been much 
3nodified and softened by contact with the old civilisa- 
tion of the country.” 

For the Pharaoh of Joseph is no rude and savage 
nomad, but a mild, civilised, and somewhat luxurious. 
king. He holds a grand court in a city not named, 
hus а number of cupbearers and confectioners,* sits 
проп a throne ог rides in a chariot wears a ring on 
his hand, bns vestures of fine linen and collars of golil 
to bestow on those whom he favours, uses the Egyp- 
tian language, and is in fact undistinguishable from a 
native Egyptian monarch. He does not oppress апу 
of his wubjects. On the contrary, he sustains them in û 
time of scarcity, when he becomes their landlord, takes 
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а moderate rent, is especially lenient to the priests? 
and, when he receives the Israelites, even concedes to 
his subjects’ prejudice against “shepherds. Ifheisby 
birth and descent one of the Hyksos, he has adopted all 
the ordinary habits and mode of life of the Egyptians : 
he is even, it would seem, tolerant of their religion, 
"This toleration may perhaps be only within certain 
limits; but it extends apparently to the entire priestly 
order. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE NEW EMPIRR—kGYPT UNDER THR ROITEENTIE 
DYNASTY (ABOUT 1.0. 1000-1400), 
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‘Tux native Egyptian monarch who drove out the 
Hyksos, and became the founder of the eighteenth 
dynasty, bore Ше name of Aahmes, mf, whieh 
signifies ‘child of the moon’! He is thouglit to have 
buen the son of Калев (Uot-khepr-ra) and of his wife 
Kah-hotep, == -a-g. whose coffin and mummy are 
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among the treasures of the museum of Boulaq; 
limes took the throne name of Neb-pebti-ra, 
e as, and reigned twenty-five years, more gloriously 
than any Egyptian monarch since Usurtasen П. He 
probably inherited the great war, which he brought 
to a happy conclusion mainly by his own individual 
energy, but in part by the courage and conduct of his 
generis? It is especially to be noted of this war, 
that it was carried on as much by water as by land, 
the first step towards success being the creation of ù 
flotilla upon the Nile, which held the commund of the 
river, and was used in the rapid. and safe transport of 
troops to any part of the Nile valley where they were 
needed! Anhmes, the king's namesake and favourite 
general, relates how he served on board one of these 
Nile vessels, and, descending the stream from ‘Thebes, 
carried his master's arms into the Eastern Delta, and in 
а short time won buck to his authority the entire 
region. As the vessels descended the river, the land 
force, now no more а mere infantry, but comprising 
certainly a body of trained chariots, and perhnps а cer- 
tain amount of cavalry," occupied the river bank; and 
Aulimes from time to time had to quit his vessel and 
to march on foot beside the chariot of his sovereign, 
Memphis must have been captured? before any attack 
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could have been made upon the city of the Shepherds 
—the strong and vast fortress of Avaris, situated at the 
furthest point to which the Nile waters reached, well 
fortified both by walls and moats, and defended by a 
garrison of nearly а quarter of a million of men! A 
Jakë protected the city on one side ; canals from the Nile 
guarded it in other quarters; while a solid rampart of 
baked, or perhaps merely of sun-dried brick, sur- 
rounded the whole, and rendered the position one of 
first-rate strength and security. However, after a 
siege of some considerible length, in the course of 
which there were several engagements, the final assault 
appears to have been delivered with such success, that 
а panic seized the garrison, and they hastily Hed from 
the place. The majority made their escape, and 
withdrew to Syria, but many were slain, and a con- 
siderable number taken prisoners. All captives appear 
to have been regarded as the property of the king: 
‘but it was a common practice to assign prisoners to 
those who captured them; and vast numbers of the 
‘Shepherd ' race became in this way permanently 
fixed in Egypt, where they intermixed with the native 
inhabitants and modified to some extent their physical 
type? 

Mhe war of Ashmes with the Shephenils lnsted five 
yeus* Tt was no sooner concluded than he hastened 
to lead an expedition against the south, where the 
negro races had taken the offensive during the struggle 
between the Egyptians and their foreign conquerors, 
and apparently had re-established the independence 
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whereof they lind been deprived’ by the monarchs of 
tho twelfth dynasty! At first the Egyptian king 
carried all before him, and, regarding the country as 
reconquered, returned down the Nile to his capital ; 
but ere long the tide of victory turned, A Nubian 
chief, called Teta-an, collected the dusky hordes under 
his banner, and retook the whole region of the south, 
carrying devastation along. the Nile banks, destroying 
the temples of the Egyptian garrisons, ind annihilating 
the Egyptian power. Aahmes was forced to retrace 
his steps, and measure his strength against this new 
enemy. Не engaged Tetwan twice, the Nubian being 
apparently each time the assailant. On the first ocea- 
sion neither antagonist could claim a decisive success; 
ut, on the second, Aahmes was more fortunate. The 
negro army was defeated with great loss, ‘Totasan 
made prisoner, and Egyptian authority once more 
established over the tract ‘between the First nnd the 
Second Cataract.” 

Tt would appear that the struggle with Teta-an , 
must have oecupied а considerable time, At any rate, 
it was not until his twenty-second yonr that the Egyp- 
i, victorious on every side, and no longer 

of attack, was able to turn his attention 
10 domestic affairs, and commence the restoration of 
those public edifices which had suffered cither from 
natural decay or from hostile attack during the last 
two or three centuries, Rockstablets in the quarries 
оГ Toora wud Mansara of that year? revord the fact 
that Aahmes at this time ‘opened anew the rock 
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chambers’ and employed men to *cut out the best 
White stone of the hill country ' for the repairs of the 
temple of millions of years'—the ancient edifice 
dedicated to the god Phthah at Memphis—for that of 
Ammon at Thebes, and for other sacred buildings. 
Phoenicians are thought to have been employed upon the 
great works thus initiated,! as they were some centuries 
later on the construction of the Temple of Solomon" 
‘Aahmes is suid to have reigned altogether twenty- 
five years. or, as Josephus expresses it more exactly, 
twenty-five years and four months’ He married а 
princess? who took the name of Nofert-ati-Aahmes, 
T i i- or * the beautiful companion of Aahimes, * 
and who is represented ou the monuments with pleasing 
features, but а complexion of ebon blackness? It is 
certainly wrong to call her а *negress;" she was an 
Ethiopian of the best physical type; anıl her marriage 
with Auhmes may have been based upon a political 
motives "The Egyptian Pharuohs from time to time 
allied themselves with the monarchs of the south, 
partly to obtain the aid of Ethiopian troops in their 
wars, partly with a view of claiming, in right of their 
wives, dominion over the Upper Nile region. Aulmes 
may have been the first to do this; or he may simply 
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havo “followed the example of his predecessor 
forced by the Hyksos to the south, bad contracted 
т\йїтїйдєҗ with the thiopian rulers,’ ^ His 
queen was certainly regarded us a personage of in 


ilio 


Aime 


Tariana wife of the god Ammon? 
and enjoyed some high post connected with the worship 
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ûf that god at Thebes; Auhmes commemorated her 
upou his monuments; during her son's reign she 
held, for a time at any rate, the reins of power; while 
їп wher ages she was venerated as *ancestress and 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty. * 
‘The successor of Aahmes was his son by this Ethio- 
inn princess; he bore the name of Amen-hotep, 
[ES which is the Amenóphthis of Manetho* On 
his necession he took the throne name of Tser-kacra ; 
but he is more commonly known as Amen-hotep tlie 
First. Either he was of immature age at the death of 
his father, and therefore placed at first under the 
guurdianship of his mother,“ or cle his attachment. to 
her was such that he voluntarily associated her with 
himself in the government. Her figure appears on his 
monuments, drawn with the utmost саге and elabo- 
ration ;* she is joined with him in the worship of the 
gods; she is * the Indy of the two lands, as he is the 
lord" of them. Litle is known of the reign of 
Amendphis beyond the fact that, like his father, he lod 
expeditions to the south, and warred both with the 
Cushites and the negroes, seeking still further to extend 
the frontier of Egypt in a southern direction? It does 
not appear, however, that much success attended his 
Horis beyond the capture of some prisoners and 
some cattle, Amen-hotep was served by two officers, 
Aulimes, son of Abana, and another Aahmes named 
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Pennishem, whose tombs have been found at ‘Thebes:! 
He took to wife an Egyptiur lady, uamed Anh-hotep, 
Zî, and hud а son by her whom he called Thothmes, 


= fi f he first prince of that 


celebrated name? According to 
Manetho’ Amendphis I, reigned 
no more than thirteen years. 
‘The reign of Thothmes T, 
who succeeded Amendphis, and 
took the farther appellation of 
An-khepr-ka-ra, A fu, derives 
its. chief distinction from. the 
fact that, at this period of their 
history, the Egyptians for the 
first time cared their arms 
deep into Asia, overrunning 
Syria, and even invading Meso- 
potamia, or the tract between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
Hitherto the furthest point reached in this direction had 
been Sharuhen in Southern Palestino, n city assigned to 
the tribe of Simeon by Joshua, Invaders from the lower 
Mesopotamian region hid from time to time made their 
appesranee in the broad Syrian valleys amd plains, 
Вак] drunk the. waters of the Orontes and the Jordan,” 
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ravaged the open country, and even perhaps destroyed 
ihe towns. But Syria was hitherto almost an undis- 
covered region to the powerful people which, nur- 
turing its strength in the Nile valley, had remained 
content with its own natural limits and scarcely grasped 
at any conquests, А time was now come when this 
comparative quietude and absence of ambition were 
about to cease. Provoked by the attack made upon 
her from the side of Asia, and smarting from the 
wounds inflicted upon her pride and her prosperity by 
the Hyksos during the period of their rule, Egypt now 
set herself to retaliate, and for three centuries eoutinued 
at intervals to pour her armies into the astern conti- 
nent, and to carry fire and sword over the, extensive 
and populous regions which lay between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Zagros mountain range. There issome 
uncertainty as to the extent. of her conquests; but no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained that for a space 
of three hundred years Egypt was the most powerful 
and the most aggressive state that the world contained, 
and held a dominion that his as much right to be called 
an ‘Empire’ as the Assyrian, the Babyloniaù, or the 
Persian, While Babylonia, ruled by Arab conquerors," 
declined in strength, and Assyria proper was merely 
struggling into independence, Egypt put forth her arm, 
and grasped the fairest regions of the earth's surface. 
Thus commenced that struggle for predominance bè- 
tween north-eastern Africa and south-western Asia, 
which used for above a thousand yours, and was 
searcely terminated until Rome appeared upon the 
scene, and reduced both the rivals under her world- 
wilo sway, 
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‘The period of aggression upon Asia commenced with 
Thothmos Т. but his Asiatic expedition was not bis first 
aah enterprise. He begun his 

| military career by an iı 

sion of the countries 


| - Upper Nile,” and contended 
| 
| 


in this region with the Ethio- 
pians and Nubians, ascending 
the course of the river with 
n flotilla of ships, while his 
troops also, it is probable, 
marched along the banks, 
and not only directing the 
movements of his forces, but 
taking a personal part in the 
encounters, On one occasion; 

Зоны Таһа. we are told, “his majesty be- 
came morefurions than а panther,’? and placing un arrow 
Ou the string directed it ngainst the Nubian chief with so 
sure an aim, that it struck him and remained fixed in his 
knee, whereupon the chief * fell fainting down before 
the royal diadem.’* Не was at once seized and made 
^ prisoner ; his followers were dispersed ; and be him- 
self was carried off on board the royal ship to the 
Egyptian capital. "This victory was the precursor of 
others: everywhere “the An of Nubia were hewed in 
pieces, and sexttered all over their апав" till * their 
monch filled the valleys^* At last а general sub- 
mission was made, and n large met of territory was 
ceded, "The Egyptian frontier was pushed on from 
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Bomneh (Jat. 21° 50’) to, Tombos (Int. 19°); and a 

* memorial was set up at this latter place,! to mark the 
existing extent of the empire southward, A new 
officer was appointed to govern the newly annexed 
country, who was called ‘the ruler of Kush,’ and 
appears to have resided at Semnch,* 

The expedition against the South was followed, 
after no long interval, by an invasion of Asia, To 
exact satisfaction from the races which had attacked 
Egypt, and for many years oppressed her, Thothmes 
marched an army through Palestine and Syria into 
Mesopotamia, engaged the natives of those regions in 
a long series of battles, and defeated them more than 
once with great slaughter. A single captain boasts 
that in the course of the expedition he ‘took twenty- 
one hands," or, in other words, killed twenty-one men, 
besides capturing а horse and a chariot. If one man 
could do so much, what must have been the amount of 
injury inflicted by the entire host! Egyptian armies, 
according to Manetho, were counted by hundreds of 
thousands; and even if for ‘hundreds’ we substitute 
* tens,’ the result must have been a carnage and a deso- 
lution sufficiently distressing, The use of the horse in 
wir, which they hud learned from their Inte conquerots 
added greatly to their heir military eiii ney and to their 
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power of making distant campaigns, Though unskilful 
riders, and therefore averse to the employment. of 
cavalry on any extensive scale, they rapidly organised 
û strong force of chariots, which engaged with success 
the similar organisations of the Eastern nations, and 
manifested a decided superiority over them. We 
лиш suppose that the Egyptian mechanical skill carried 
to perfection in a short time the art of chariot-making, 
and that they combined lightness with strength in their 
vehicles to a remarkable degree. ‘The climate of 
Egypt seems also to have suited the horse in these 
carly days; and so judicious were the Egyptian 
breeders that the natives of Judæa and Syria—nay, 
even the redoubted Hittites themselves—imported 
their horses and chariots from the valley of the Nile, 
amd paid a price for them which implies high ex- 
cellence* tis creditable to the spirit and adaptability 
of the Egyptian people, that they should so immediately 
have surpassed their teachers, and have boen able at 
once to carry to perfection a mode of warfare which 
was wholly new to them, while it had long been 
familiar to their antagonists, 

When the king returned triumphant from his 
Asiatic campaign,’ with abundant. booty and captives, 
he set up a tablet commemorative of his exploits * 
and, to show his gratitude to the divine power which 
had protected him and given him the victory, pro: 
coded further to enlarge and embellish the temple of 
Ammon at Thebes, commenced by Amenemhat T. and 
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advanced by his son, Usurtasen. The temple at this 
time consisted merely of the central cell, aud a certain 
number of chambers, built at the sides, for the priests’ 
use, Aahmes constructed the cloistered court in front of. 
the central cell, a building 240 feet long by sixty-two 
broad, surrounding it by a colonnade, of which the sup- 
ports were Osirid pillars, or square piers with a colossl 
figure of Osiris in front, At either side of the grand 
portal, which gave entrance to this building, he reared 
ıt granite obelisk, seventy-five fect high, on which he 
commemorated his piety and his worship of the gods 
of heaven? 

‘The reign of Thothmes T. appears to have been 
short though Manethoassigned him a period of twenty- 
опе yeu He was married to а wife, Aahmes, who 
is thought to have been also his sister,’ and had by 
her à daughter called Hasheps® or Hatasu, sa 
and two sons, both of whom bore the same name аз 
their father. At his death the elder of the two sons 
ascended the throne, and ruled as Thothmes-nefer- 
shati; taking also the additional epithet of Aa-khepr- 
слога, eff, or eg. Heis known to moderns 
аз Thothmes TL, and had а reign which was brief and 
undistinguished, After one expedition 
Arabs of the more northern parts of the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, undertaken for the purpose of striking terror into 
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those incorrigible marauders,! he seems to have given 
himself up to а life of almost complete innctivity: 
His sister, Hatasu, appears to have aequired grent 
influence over him, and to huve been allowed to 
asume the royal title and take the leading part in. 
the government. Conjointly, the brother aud sister 
made various idiitions to the great templo of Ammon 
At Thebes, while at the sume time they busied them- 
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selves with several other buildings of importance; 
The remarkable templo at Medinet-Abou, described 
in the first volume of the present work," is attributed to 
this period, und was the result of their combined 
exertions, Both the brother and the sister wero devo. 
tees of Ammon, whom they identified with Khem 
And worshipped as the source of life and lord of heaven, 
‘They also gaves prominent position to the lon-goddes, 
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Pasht or Sekhet, whom they conjoined with Ammon 
КЕ? 

Hatasn js süspeeted of having cherished an extreme 
lust of power, and of having sacrificed to it affection, 


Mond of Queen Нин, 


and even decercy, The кау death of her brother is 
laid at her door;? and it is certain that after his 
decease she strove to obliterate his memory by erasing 
his name from the monunétits, sometimes substituting 
Het own name, or that of her father, in its phe 
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She appears to have been a woman of great energy, 
and of a masculine mind, clever, enterprising, vindi 
tive, and unscrupulous, On the death of the second 
Phothines, she took entire possession of the throne, 
changed hor name from Hatasu to Hatasu-Khnum- 
Aminon, took the additional throne-name of Ra-ma-ka, 


Lf, assumed male apparel and the style and tithe 


of a king, occupied the royal throne, and allowed her 
young brother, whom she suffered to live, no better 
place than a seat upon her footstool! She is con- 
stantly represented upon the monuments in male attire, 
often crowned with the tall plumes of Ammon ;* she 
calls herself * the son of the sun,’ * the good god, ‘the 
dord of the two lands, ‘beloved of Ammon-Ra, the 
god of kings.’ She is not, however, wholly consistent 
in this assumption of the masculine character, Some- 
times her garb is that of a woman, her title * lady;" 
and her epithet, * beloved by Ammon; bas the feminine 
suffix? It may perhaps bave been difficult for the 
sculptors always to bear in mind that the sex of the 
sovereign from whom they received their commision 
was to be concealed, 

As sole monarch, Hatasu pushed forward her build- 
ings with increased energy, and rapidly brought to 
completion various works of importance, which ill 
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excite the traveller's admiration, Her edifices are said 
to be among *the most tasteful, most complete and 
brilliant creations which ever left the hands of an 
Egyptian artist’! She built a temple, imposed on four 
steps, which is quite unique amoug Egyptian shrines, 
and is known now as that of Deirel-Bahiri? She 
treated obelisks at Thebes in the great temple of 
Ammon, which equal, alike in size and in delicacy of 
workmanship, the constructions of any other monarch? 
She connected her temple, at once with the older 
erection of Usurtasen, and with the стей stream of 
the Nilo, by long avenues of erio-sphinxes in a posture 
of repose She set np statues of herself in various 
places? and inscribed her name upon the rocks of 
“Азгошуп.® Her favourite architect was an Egyptiun 
named Semuut, the son of Kames and Ha-nefer, to 
whose memory she erected a monument which is now 
in the Berlin Museum? 

But the most extraordinary of all the achievements 
‘of Queen Набави, and the one of which she seems to have 
been most proud, was the establishment of a species of 
sovereignty over the distant land of Punt by means of 
a naval expedition * on a scale of which we haye no 
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trace in the earlier monuments. Five ships? at least, 
manned by thirty rowers ench, and haviug on board 
besides a crew of some ten or twelve, together with а 
detachment of Egyptian troops? proceeded from some 
port on the western coast of the Red Sea to the 
southern. extremity of the gulf, and landed on the 
shores of Punt? the *Ti-noter ' or * Holy Land '—the 
original seat of Athor and perhaps of Arumon—where 
а most friendly reception was necorded them, "The 
expedition was not of a ое, but of a purely pacific, 
character А high official of the court accompanied 
the feet as royal ambassador, and а profusion of 
presents for the chiefs of Punt were placed ou board, 
"The great object was to establish friendly relations, 
and secure both an immediate and also a continuous 
supply of the precious frankincense, which was con- 
sumed largely by the Egyptians in the worship of the 
gods, and was especially required at this time for-the 
due honour of the great Ammon? Phe inhabitants 
were quite willing to barter their highly valued product 
for the manufactures and for the corn of Egypt, They 
were simple folk, living on stages built upon piles, 
їп small cabins, which could be entered only by means 
of a ladder, generally built under the shadow of a 
grove of cocoanut palms, and in the immediate vicinity 
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of the incense-trees.! Tt was among the objects of the 
expedition to procure not only incense, but a certain. 
wamber of the incense-bearing trees, which the Egyp- 
tians hoped: to naturalise їп their own country. At 
their request the natives set to work, and dug up as 
many as thirty-one of the trees, which they packed 


with earth. about their roots in baskets, and, having 
slung them on poles, so conveyed them to the: ships, 
where they were placed upon the deck wuder an 
awning? Large quantities of the incense itself were 
‘alsa collected, and packed in sacks tied at the mouth, 
which were piled on the decks in various places. At 
the same time other valuable products of the Holy 
Tand were put on board, especially ‘gold, silver, ivory, 
ebony, casin, kohl or stibium, apes, baboons, dogs, 
slaves, and leopardskins? A single tamed leopard 
or tigress seems to have been also embarked. Homage 
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was done to the Queen of Egypt by Pariliu, thelord of 
the country, and his misshnpen wife,! who thus admitted 
the siizerninty of the Pharnohis; but at the same time 
it wus distinctly stipulated that the peace and freedom 
of the land of Punt should be respectod.* 

The return of the embassy with its wonderful and 
varied treasures was made а day of rejoicing at Thebes. 
‘Twelve Nile boats of the largest dimensions conveyed. 
the wanderers in а grand procession to the capital. 
The whole population саше out to meet them. A 
parade was made of the troops whieh had accompanied 
the expedition ; the inccnse-trees, the stringe animals, 
the many products of the distant country, were ex- 
hibited; the tame leopam, with his negro keeper, 
followed the soldiers; natives of the remote region, 
called Tamahu, who had voluntarily accompanied the 
expedition on its return, performed their war-dance* 
А bull was sacrificed to Ammon, and а new feast insti- 
tuted. Finally; to perpetuate the great occasion, and 
prevent its fading away from buman remembrance, the 
entire expedition was represented in am elaborate series. 
of reliefs on the walls of Hatasu's new temple on the 
western side of Thebes, where they may still be seen, 
not very much injured by time, by the curious traveller. 
at the present da; 

After exercising the complete authority for 
the apace of fifteen yours, Hatusu found herself under 
tlie necessity of admitting her younger brother to n 
share in the kingdom, and allowed his nume to appear. 
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on public monuments їп а secondary and subordinate 
position’ He had now probably reached the age of 
eighteen or twenty years; and his further exclusion 
from the throne would have been contrary to Egyptian. 
ideas. He was therefore accepted into partnership; 
but. this tardy recognition of his rights appears not 
to have contented him, aud his subsequent conduct 
shows that he bore a deep grudge against his too 
jealous guardian. Actuated by а strong and settled 
‘animosity, he erased her name from her monuments ; * 
and it is simply from the circumstance of his agents 
mot having cut deep enough that we are enabled to 
Imce his sister's career without much difficulty. 
Whether he proceeded to greater lengths, and directed 
against her person the vengeance which it is clear that 
he wreaked upon her inscriptions, is uncertain, The 
joint rule of the brother and the sister appears not to 
have continued for above seven years ;* but * whether 
Thothmes, after reaching manhood, drove his sister by 
force from the throne, or whether she slept in Osiris * 
in the ordinary course of nature, * we cannot tell, be- 
cause the monuments are silent.'* She was probably 
not more than about forty years of age at her decease, 

The new king, Thothmes II, crowned at length 
after so long à minority, took the additional title of 
Nefer-Khepru—'* the. best of beetles '"—to distinguish 
him from his father and brother, while nt the sume 
time he gave himself the throne-name of Men-khepr-ra, 
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oan §, аз а further distinctive appellation. Thothmes 
has been called * the Alexander of Egyptian history; * 
and though the associations that this epithet awakens 
nd make the expression, 
а the judgment of sober criticism, seem exaggerated, 
yot still it places a striking fact in а striking light 
Thothmes TIL was beyond a doubt the greatest of 
Egyptian conquerors, Devoid, so far as appears, of 
any talent for organisation, as far as possible removed 
from the rank and position of an Alexander among 
persons gifted with таге nduninistrative eapacity, ће had. 
ш any rate this in common with the great Macedonian, 
that he carried the arms of one continent into the 
жегу centre of another, overcame all hostile opposition, 
und brought one of the great kingdoms of Western Asia 
into at least a nominal submission. Considering the 
circumstances of the time, there is no doubt that his 
expeditions, and the success which attended them, 
imply high military talent; and though the general 
historian must decline to. rank him with the really 
great conquorors that the world has produced—the 
Alexanders, tho Cæsars, the Churlemagnes—yet it must. 
bo readily allowed, and asserted, that among Egyptian 
conquering kings he holds the first place. No later 
monarch ever exceeded his glories; Thothmes III. is 
the nearest historical approach to thé ideal Sesostris,? 
the only Pharaoh who really penetrated with a hostile 
force deep into the heart of Assyria,’ and forced the 
ас ip e I eat e 
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great states of Western Asia to pay him tribute, if not 
even to acknowledge his suzerainty. 

The independent public life of Thothmes (Men- 
Khepr-ra) appears to have commenced with the year 
which he reckoned ns his twenty-second. Hitherto he 
had remained in a subordinate position, under the 
tutelage, or at any rate the influence, of his sister." 
Now hie was sole monarch, either by her deceuse or her 
deposition, and had the uncontrolled direction of his 
own actions, The natural bent of his disposition at 
once displayed itself: he engaged in an aggressive war 
with the Asiatic nations. Starting from an Egyptian 
post called Garu, ог Zalu in the month named Phar- 


g to our February, he invaded Pulesti 


the object, ns is distinctly stated, of extending the 
frontiers of Egypt by his victories’ Оп the fourth 
day of the next month, Pashons (March 21), the anni- 
versiry of his coronation and the first day of his 
twenty-third year, he arrived at Gaza, which was a 
strong city even at this early time, aud was regarded as 
the key of Syri. Here, however, he met with no re- 
sistance, the ruler being friendly to him; and having 
rested his troops lor the night, һе marched out on 
the fifth, and proceeded by the coast route to Jaham 
(Jumnin?) where he held a council of war to de- 
termine by what line the advance should continue. 
According to the intelligence brought in by his scouts, 
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the enemy was collected in а position near the city of 
Megiddo, probably in the great plain of Esdraëlon, 
the ordinary battle-field of the Palestinian nations: 
They consisted of ‘all the people dwelling between 
the river of Egypt on the one hand and the land of 
Nahurain (Mesopotamia) on the other, the Khare 
(Syrians) and the Katu being the principal! At their 
head was the king of Kadesh, a great Hittite city on 
the Orontes? The direct route to Megiddo, which 
passed by Aaluna and ‘Taanach, was strongly guarded ; 
but Thothmes insisted on proceeding by this route, 
instead of making a détour as wished by his captains. 
The event justified his audacity, Megiddo was reached 
within a week without loss or difficulty; and on the 
twenty-second of Pushons (April 7) the Egyptian king 
attacked and completely defeated his adversaries in a 
pitched battle, driving them in headlong flight from 
the position which they occupied, and forcing them to 
take refuge within the walls of the city. Тһе Syrian 
camp was taken, together with vast treasures in silver 
and gold; and the son of the king of Kadesh fell into 
"Thothmes hands, Megiddo itself soon afterwards 
surrendered, as did the towns of Inunam, Anaugas, 
and Hurankal or Herinokol. As many as 924 chariots 
‘und above 5,900 prisoners were captured; and much 
booty in the precious metals, as well as in flocks and 
herds, was carried off "Thothmes returned to Egypt 
in triumph, and held a prolonged festival to Ammon- 
Ra in Thebes, which he describes at great length in 
one of his inscriptions 
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‘The success of Thothmes in this, his first, campaign. 
whetted his appetite for fresh conquests, Between his 
twenty-third and his twenty-ninth years, for which his 
own annals are lacking, he must have been engaged in 
three distinct expeditions, since he Mri the campaign 
of the twenty-ninth year his fth. It appears from 
the tomb-inscription of his captain, Amen-em-heb,* 
that one of these was in Southern Judæa, or the Negeb, 
while in another Thothmes carried the Egyptian arms 
into Northern Syria, ravaged the country about Aleppo, 
threatened Carchemish, and even crossed the Euphrates 
into Upper Mesopotamia, whence he carried off a 
number of prisoners. It was probably at this time 
that he first came into contact with the Assyrians, who 
had recently made themselves independent of Babylon, 
and claimed at any rate the suzerainty over all Meso- 
potamia as fur аз the Euphrates. No actual collision 
between the troops of Egypt and Assyria, either at 
this time or at any later period of bis reign, is re- 
corded; but his advance to Carchemish and preten- 
sions to conquests beyond the Euphrates must have 
provoked the jealousy of the Assyrian monarchs and 
caused alarm to be felt at the Assyrian capital. This 
was not now—as sometimes supposed—Nineveh, but 
Asshur (Kilch-Sherghat), The Assyrian monarchs, 
till recently subject to Babylon, were not as yet very 
mighty princes; the grent palaces of Nimrud, Koyun- 
jik, and Khorsabad, which have attracted во much 
attention in these later times, were not built; Nineveh, 
if it existed, was a provincial town of small repute ; 
the kings, engaged in constant wars with the great 
power of the South, found the maintenance of their 
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independence task which taxed their strength to the 
‘uttermost, and had effected аз yet no very important 
conquests. "The Egyptian monarch, in extending his 
attacks into the Mesopotamian region, encountered no. 
very great danger, measured his strength against that. 
of no very powerful kingdom, Still, in advancing 
beyond the Euphrates, he was carrying his arms into 
unknown regions, at the distance of six or seven hun- 
dred miles from his resources, and risking an encounter 
with the forces of an organised state such ns did not 
exist in the long stretch of territory which Iny between 
Egypt and the Great River. 

It is advisable, before proceeding further with the 
warlike expeditions of Thothmes IIL, to glance briefly 
at the general condition of the countries lying inter- 
mediate between Egypt and the great Asiatic powers 
of the time, Assyria and Babylonia, 

‘The strip of territory intervening between Egypt 
and Mounts Taurus and Amanus, bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the one hand, and the Euphrates and 
the Syro-Arabian desert on the other, was in the time 
of Thothmes possessed by four principal nations. 
These were, in the south, the Khalu or Kharu, identi- 
fied by Dr. Brugsch with the Phænicians,* but more 
probably a Syrian people; in the central parts, the 
Tuten or Luten (Lydians?) ; above them, towards the 
west, the Tahai or Zahi; towards the Euphrates, the 
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Khita, or Hittites. The country of the Kham extended 
along the coast from the boundary of Egypt to a placa 
called Апр or Aupa, which seems to have been in 
Northern Palestine, but which cannot be identified 
with any known site; Tt included within its borders 
the cities of Gazatu or Gaza, Ashkaluna or Ascalou, 
Auluna (Ajulon?), Sharhana or Sharuhen, Maketa or 
Megiddo, Taanach, and Jaham (perhaps Jamnia). Tts 
inhabitants were addicted to mercantile pursuits, nud 
carried on a brisk trade with the Egyptians in times of 
peace, being regarded by them as a respectable and 
civilised people. "heir northern neighbours, the Ruten 
ог Luten, beld the valley of the Orontes and the coast 
tract as far ах Aradus; among their towns were 
Kadesh, which seems to have been the capital, Aradus, 
Simyra, Argatu (Acre?), Anaugas, Inman, and 
Herinokol. They are represented as of a yellowish 
complexion, with Jewish features and black beards 
and hair. , Tt does not appear that they were a very 
numerous people ; but they possessed a civilisation of 
a tolerably high type, fought in chariots that were 
either painted or covered with plates of gold, nsed iron 
armour, had furniture of cedar-wood inlaid with ivory, 
and manufactured gold and silver vessels of elegant 
forms and delicately chased The country of the 
"Tahai, which reached from a little north of Aradus to 
the "aurus mountain-range, furnished corn and wine in 
vast abundance, дз well us incense, balsam, honey, 
iron, lead, and various kinds of precious stones Com- 
pared with the Kharu, Ruton, and Khita, the poople 
Em ime m Picks sme 
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жеге unimportant. East of ће Tabai and north-east 
of the Ruten, reaching from the Antilibunus to the 
Euphrates, was the great nation of the Hittites, with 
their capital at Karikaimasha, or Carchemish, on the 
right bank of the great river, Their country is called 
in the inscriptions * the great land of the Khita.’* Tts 
chief cities, besides Carchemish, were Khirabu (Aleppo), 
"Tharunta, Pairika, Khisasap, and Sarapaina® The in- 
labitants were fully as civilised as their neighbours, 
and at the same time more warlike. They bad pos- 
sessed from n remote antiquity n form of picture- 
writing, which is found not only in their own proper 
country, but in various parts of Western Asia? from 
Cappadocia to the shores of the JEgeam. In war the 
arm whereto the Khita mainly trusted was the chariot- 
force, Their chariots carried three each—two warriors 
and the charioteer ‘whereas the Egyptian chariots car- 
tied two only; and they could bring into the field as 
many as 2,500" Of all the Syrian nations, the Khita 
were the most powerful ; and they maintained а separate 
national existence down to the time of the Sargonids. 

Across the Euphrates, the rolling plain at the foot 
of the high mountsins—the Padan Агаш of Scripture 
—seems to have been known as Nuharain, or ‘the 
lund of the two rivers; but the people a to 
have been regarded by the Egyptians as pea: 
"There is no reason to believe that they were Assyrians 
in race; but it is not unlikely that, even at this early 
time, the Assyrian monarchs, who bad thrown off the 
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yoke of Babylon, claimed a suzersinty over the upper 
‘Mesopotamian tribes, as Babylon did over those of the 
lower region. Tn reality, the tribes were Зу іс, and 
belonged chiefly to the two races of Ше Nahiri and 
Comukha; they possessed little internal organisation, 
‘and were unable to offer any serious or prolonged re- 
sistance to the forces of either Egypt or Asyria. 
Fluctuating between the two great powers for centuries, 
they were at length swallowed up by the nearer and 
stronger of the two, the Assyrians, who nbsorbed and 
assimilated them towards the middle of the ninth 
century before our era.* 

Та his fifth campaign, which fell into his twenty- 
ninth year, Thothmes directed his attack against the 
cities of the Syrian сой, took and spoiled ‘Tunep, 
rayaged the land of Zahi, eut down the fruit-trees, 
carried off the crops, and, having laden his fleet with 
в variety of precious objects, sailed back to Egypt) 
"ће next year he turned his arms against the more 
northern Ruten, took and plundered Kadesh, Simyra, 
md Aradus, emptied the magazines of their grain, and, 
to secure the permanent submission of the country, 
carried off as hostages a number of the young prinoes, 
whom he thenceforth retained in Egypt, requiring their 
relations to replace any who. died by some other 
member of their family* 

A place called Hansatu on the shores of the Јако 
Nesrana was the chief object of attack in the ensuing. 
year.’ Tt was captured without difficulty, and yielded 
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а booty of 494 prisoners of war and thirteen chariots," 
Tt is remarkable that exploits of apparently such little 
importance should have been placed on record by the 
Egyptian monarchs with such particularity. and exact- 
ness; but the fact seems to be that lange populations 
did not exist in Syria at this period ;* а vast number of 
petty chiefs divided the land among them, exch ruling. 
in own small town or village; if confederations 
existed, they were of the loosest character; and it was 
seldom that even а temporary league united the forces 
of any large number of cities. Thus the wars of the 
Egyptians in Syria were carried оп, in the main, not by 
great victories over numerous bodies of troops, but by 
a multitude of small successes and petty engagements, 
insignificant separately, but in the aggregate sufficing 
to produce the submission of the inhabitants. 

Of all the campaigns of Thothmes, his eighth, that 
of his thirty-third усаг, was probably the most impor- 
tant. Starting from the country of the Ruten,’ һе in 
this expedition directed his attack upan the Mesopo- 
tamian region, which he ravaged far and wide, con- 
quering the towns, and ‘reducing to à level plain the 
strong places of the miserable land of Naharain,’ * 
capturing thirty kings or chiefs, and erecting two 
tablets in the region to indicate its conquest? Tt ja 
possible. that he even crossed the Tigris into the Zab 
region, since he relates that on his return he passed 
through the town, of of Ni, or 25 which some of 
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the best modern authorities! identify with Nineveh. 
Tribute was certainly brought him about this time 
from the ' king of Asshur'? as well as from * the prince 
of Senkara,'® and the tribute included blue stone 
(рів аха) from Babylon, and bitumen from Is or 
Hit.“ It is not to be supposed that either Aasyris or 
Babylonia was conquered; but a raid was made into 
the heart of Western Asia which spread terror on 
every side. Assyria was actually deprived of a portion 
of her territory ; some of her cities were temporarily, 
others perhaps permanently, occupied ;* the king him- 
self, in his fastness of Asshur, was smitten with fear, 
and bought off the hostility of the invader by gifts 
which were regarded as а ‘tribute,’ and which were 
repeated year after year. Even at the distant Senkara, 
south of Babylon, alarm was felt, and. an embassy was 
sent to propitiate the conqueror by a. present, 

A curious episode of this expedition is related by 
the captain, Amenemlieb, in the inscription upon his 
tomb? Tt appears that in the time of Thothmes Ш. 
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the elephant haunted’ the woods and jungles of the 
Mesopotamian region, as he does now those of the 
peninsula of Hindustan. In the neighbourhood of Ni 
or Nini, large herds of the uncouth animal were to be 
met with; and "Thothmes found leisure, in the inter- 
vals of his military operations, to hunt and kill no 
fewer than 120 elephants, and obtained their tusks. 
Оп. опе occasion, however, he was exposed to great 
danger. ‘The ‘rogue’ ог leading elephant of а henl 
made a rush upon the royal sportsman, and would 
probably have killed him, had not Amenemhob drawn 
its таре upon himself by inflicting & wound upon its 
trunk, and so saved his master. 

‘The Mesopotamian campaign of Thothmes' thirty- 
third year was followed by one or two more in the 
same country, which riveted the Egyptian yoke upon 
the more western portion of the district, but do not 
appear to have much affected the more eastern parts 
of the territory. Nothing further is heard of Ni or 
Nini; no more elephants are hunted; no more tri- 
bute arrives from Senkara ; the Naharain, over which 
Thothmes permanently reigned, appears to have been 
limited to the tract between the Euphrates nnd the 
Khabour, east of which his remains cease to be 
found. Tt was not а part of his policy to measure his 
strength against that of either of the great Mesopo- 
taminn kingdoms, much less to attempt the conquest 
of the entire territory between the Mons Masius and 
the Persian Gulf. He was really content а little to 
outdo the warlike exploits of his father, Thothmes I, 
and aimed simply at making the Khabour, instead of 
the Euphrates, the eastern limit of the empire. 

The lnter campaigns of the great Thothmes were 
almost entirely in regions which he had previously 
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overrun, and were undertaken to subdue revolt, to 
‘compel the payment of tribute, or to chastise marauders, 
Expeditions of this kind occupied the monarch almost 
continuously until his fortieth year," when he appears 
to have allowed himself a rest from his military labours, 
and to have turned his attention to inscriptions, obe- 
lisks, nnd. buildings, With an elaboration worthy of 
all praise, though somewhat wearisome to the student 
of his times, he placed on record, at Karnak and else- 
where, all the details of his several campaigns, all the 
particulars of the booties which he bore away, and of 
the tributes which he exacted from the various natione 
tinder his rule? Tt appears that, in the way of tribute 
or booty, he carried off from tho subject countries 
above 11,000 captives, 1,070 chariots, 3,639 horses, 
4,491 of the larger cattle, more than 35,000 goats, 
silver to the amount of 3,940 pounds, and gold to the 
amount of 9,054 pounds. Не also brought into Egypt 
from the conquered lands enormous quantities of corn 
and wine, together with incense, balsum, honey, ivory, 
ebony, and other таге woods, lapislazuli and other 
precious stones, furniture, statues, vases, dishes, basins, 
tent-poles, bows, habergeons, fruit-trees, live birds, and 
monkeys! With a curiosity that was insatiable he 
noted all that was strange or unusual in the lunds 
which he visited, and sought to introduce each novelty 
into Ма own proper country. Two unknown kinds of 
birds, and a variety of the goose, which he found in 
Mesopotamia and transported thence to the valley of 
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the Nile, аге said to have been ‘dearer to the king 
than anything else! His artists had orders to make 
careful studies of the various objects, and to represent 
them faithfully upon his monuments. We sec ou these 
f water-lilies as high as trees, plants of a growth like 
cactuses, all sorts of trees and shrubs, leaves, flowers, 
and fruits, including melons and pomegranates; oxen 
and calves also figure, and among them a wonderful 
animal with three horns. There are likewise herons, 
sparrow-hawks, geese, and doves. All these objects 
appear gaily intermixed in the pictures, as suited the 
simple ске conception of the ' primitive “artist” ® 
An inscription tells the intention of the monarch: 
* Here are all sorts of plants and all sorts of towers of 
the Holy Land, which the king discovered when he 
went to the land of Ruten to conquer it ‘Thus says 
the king—* I swear by the sun, and I call to witness 
wy father Ammon, that all is plain truth; there is no. 
trace of deception in that which I relate, What the 
spleudid soil brings forth in the way of productions, 
T have had portrayed in these pictures, with the 
intention of offering them to my father Ammon, as 
n memorial for all times.” ' 

Among the numerous inscriptions of this great 
king, none is more remarkable than that which adorns 
one of the chambers added by him to the grand temple 
of Ammon at Thebes, whereby he set forth his sup- 
posed connection with those monarchs of the Old 
Empire whom he acknowledged as legitimate occu- 
pants of the Egyptian throne. "To Thothmes Ш. be- 
longs the credit of being the first, so far as we know, 
to attempt the task of arranging the old kings in some- 
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thing like chronological order, What materials he 
possessed for the work, what amount of labour ће 
expended upon it, how far it was an historical, how 
fur an arbitrary arrangement, are points upon whieh 
various opinions may be held; but it is incontestable 
that out of the chaos of the past he educed a certain 
method and order, which in its muin features came 10 
be recognised by the Egyptians themselves as authen- 
tic and authoritative. Sixty kings, commencing with 
Seneferu, and comprising Assa, Pepi, several Auteís, 
Mentuhoteps, und Usurtasens, were exhibited in a con- 
secutive series as ancestors of the reigning Pharaoh, 
who represented himself а» making offerings to them, 
and thus acknowledged at once their ancestral relation 
to himself and their divinity? The * Great Tablet of 
Karnak,’ as it is called, must always remain among the 
most important of those documents upon which the 
arrangement of the early history of Egypt depends; 
and though by many its value is thought to be sur- 
passed by later and fuller lists, there will always be 
some to whom, on account of its antiquity, it will 
approve itself as the most important and most trust- 
worthy of all tlie early catalogues of kings. 

Besides distinguishing himself as n warrior, ay a 
record writer, as à natural historian, and as à genealo- 
gist, "Thothmes Ш. was one of the greatest of Egyptian 
builders and patrons of art, The great temple of 
Ammon at Thebes was the special object of his foster- 
ing care; and he began his carcer of builder and 
restorer by repairing the damages which his sister, 
Hatasu, had inflicted on that glorious edifice to. gratify 
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her dislike of her у, Thothmes IL, and her 
father, Thothmes L Statues of Thothmes І. and his 
father, Amendphis, which Hatasu had thrown down, 
were re-erected by Thothmes TUL before the southern 
propylæa of the tomple in the first year of his inde- 
pendent reigu? The central sanctuary, which Usur- 
tasên T. had built in common stone;* was next replaced 
by the present granite edifice under the directions of 
the young prince, who then proceeded to build, in rear 
of the old temple, a magnificent hall, or pillured 
chamber, of dimensions previously unknown in Egypt. 
This edifice was an oblong square, 143 fest long by 
fifty-five feet wide, or nearly half as large again as the 
nave of Canterbury Cathedral? ‘The whole of this 
apartment was roofed in with slabs of solid stone; two 
rows of circular pillars thirty feet in height supported. 
the central part, dividing it into three avenues, while 
on each side of the pillars was a row of square piers, 
still further extending the width of the chamber, and 
breaking it up into five long vistus* In connection 
with this noble hall, on three sides of it, north, east, 
amd south, Thothmes erected further chambers and 
corridors, one of the former, situated towards the 
south, containing that ‘Great Table of Karnak * which 
was described in the last paragraph, 

‘Thothmes also added propylwa to the temple on 
the south,’ and erected in front of it two, or perhaps 
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four, immense obelisks, According to an inscription 
Which js still extant, two of these monoliths reached 
the quite unparalleled ший: almost incredible height of 
108 cubita, or 162 feet, and must haye weighed 700 
ог 800 tons. Two, of which one stands to this day 
before the Church of St. Jolin Lateran in Rome, 
attained certainly the light of 105 feet, and weighed 
450 tons? "These last were inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics which declared: “The king has raised these 
immense obelisks to the god Ammon, in the forecourt 
of the house of the god, on the soil of Ape, as the first 
beginning of the erection of immense obelisks in 
Thebes’? Finally, towards the close: of his reign, he 
repaired and re-erected in front of the temple a second 
image of his father, which Hatasu had thrown down; 
and, either at this time or at коте other, he also 
adorned the building with-statues of himself, which 
аге colossal and full of dignity.* 

Other erections of this. distinguished monarch are 
the enclosure of the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, 
and the obeliska belonging to tho вате building, which 
the irony of fate hus now removed to Rome, England, 
and America; f the temple of Phthirh at Thebes; the 
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small temple at Medinet-Abou; a temple to Kuepli, 
adorned with obelisks, at Elephanting ;! and а series 
of temples and monuments at Obos, Emel, Abydos, 
Coptos, Denderali, Rileithyia, Hermonthis, and Memphis 
in Egypt, and at Amada, Carte, Talmis, Pseleis, Semneh, 
md Koummeh in Nubia? Large remains still exist. 
in the Koummeh and Semneh temples where Thoth- 
mes worships Totun, the Nubian Kneph, in conjunction 
with Usurtasen IIL, his own ancestor, There are also 
extensive ruins of his great buildings at Denderah, 
Ombos, and Napata, Altogether, Thothmes IIL is 
pronounced to have ‘left more monuments than any 
other Pharaoh, excepting Rameses IL. and, though 
occasionally showing, himself, as a builder, somewhat. 
capricious and whimsical, yet still, on the whole, to 
have worked in ха pure style; and proved that he was 
*not deficient in good taste. * 

‘There is reason to believe that the great construc- 
tions of this mighty monarch were, in part at least, the 
product of forced labours. Doubtless his eleven thou- 
sand captives? were for the most part held in slavery, 
and compelled to employ their energies in. helphig 
towards the accomplishment of those grand works 
which his active mind was continually engaged in 
devising. We find among the monuments of his time 
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а representation? of the mode in which the services of 
thess foreign hondsmen were made to subserve the 
glory of the Pharaoh who had carried them away 
captive, Some аге seen kneuding and cutting up the 
clay; others bear them water from a neighbouring 
pool; others again, with the asistance of a wooden 
mould, shape the clay into bricks, which are then taken 
and placed in long rows to dry; finally, when the 
bricks are sufficiently liard, the highest class of labourers 
proceed. to build them into walls, All the work is 
performed under the eyes of tuskmasters armed with 
sticks, who address the labourers with the words: 
"The stick is in my hand. Ве not idle." Over the 
whole is an inscription which says: «Неге are to be 
seen the prisoners, which have been carried away a« 
living captives in very great numbers; they work at 
the building with active fingers; their overseers: are 
in sight; they insist with vehemence (on the others 
labouring), obeying the orders of the great skilled 
Jord (£e: the liend-architect), who prescribes to them 
the works, and gives directions to the masters; they 
аге rewarded with wine and all kinds of good dishes; 
they perform their sorvice with a mind full of Iove for 
the king; they build for Thothmes Ha-men-khepr a 
Holy of Holies for the gods. May it be rewarded to 
him through в range of many years 1"? 

‘Phe scene is во gruphic—the words are so forcible 
amd suitable—that many have recognised in this ree 
tharkable picture nn actual représentation of the 
oppressed Hebrews working tinder the tyrants who 
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‘made their lives bitter with hard bondage in mortar 
and in briek,” beating them and il-using them, во that 
“all the service; wherein they made them serve, was 
with rigour £" but the best critics of the present day * 
are of opinion that, though the work is an excellent. 
illustration of the sort of life led by the Israelites under 
the Pharaohs who appressed them, yet, in point of fict, 
it depicts not their sufferings, but those of quite a 
different people, ‘The labourers were persons whom 
"Phothmes bad carried off in. his wars—the captives of 
his bow and of his spear—not members of a despised 
race, which he had inherited with his other subjects 
from his forefathers: their countenances have a Semitic 
cast, but are certainly not markedly Jewish ; and the 
general character of their physiognomy is very different 
from that of the Jews, ‘They have light hair, and in 
several instances blue eyes ;¥ they are аз slight in frame 
as the Egyptians themselves, and in few instances do 
they wear a beard. While, therefore, we must look 
with special interest on a work which brings before us 
the sort of suffering that befell the Israelites in their 
hard bondage in Egypt, we are bound to regard it as 
bearing only indirectly on this subject, and as primarily. 
illustrative only of the mode in which prisoners of war 
were treated by the Egyptians in the paliniest days of 
the Empire, 

Tt may be asked, however, with some excuse for 
the question, what was the condition of the Tsraelites 
fit this time? “Were they still in Egypt, or had they 
whready gone forth? Did or did not ‘Thothmes TME 
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мат in any peculiar relation to them? An undying: 
interest attaches to the Hebrew mee, and Egypt herself 
derives from her connection with the * peculiar people” 
more than half the attractiveness which she possesses 
for the general public, Without this, she might still, 
through her antiquity and her mysteriousness, draw to 
herself the regards of the recluse student, of the philo- 
Тоя, und the antiquarian: but to: the masses. sho 
would be simply un empire dead and gone, n closed 
page of old-world history, the *shadow of a great 
name; and nothing more. It is because Israel so- 
journed in Egypt, ! and the house of Jacob among “а 
people of strange language '*—it is because the life and 
character of the Jewish race were indelibly impressed 
and coloured by their long residence in that wonderful 
land, and their long contact with the wonderful Egyp- 
tian nation—it is because for nearly eighteen centuries 
the histories of Egypt and Palestine were intermixed, 
and the Hebrew and Egyptian races acted amd rected 
опе upon the other, that the world at large does not 
regard Egyptology with indifference, or turn a deaf ear 
to those who seek to instruct it upon Egyptian matters. 
Naturally, it is at the points of contact between Egyp- 
tian nud Hebrew history that the interest of the former 
culminates; and the historian of Egypt, when he 
ranches the probable period of the servitude and 
the Exodus, is bound to throw as much light na he 
possibly can on the time nnd circumstances. of their 
occurrence. 

We have expressed our opinion that Joseph was 
probably the minister of Apepi, the last Shephenl king, 
and that the sons of. Jacob entered: Egypt. from Pales- 
tine under this monarch? Hospitably received by n 
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people of the same pastoral habits with themselves, 
the Israclites occupied the land of Goshen, u portion 
of the Tanitio nome, lying between the Sebenuytic 
and Peltisinc branches of the Nile, where they fed their 
own flocks, and at the time superintended the herds 
belonging to the Egyptian king? If Joseph lived, ns 
is commonly supposed, about. seventy years after this 
event, he must have long outlived Apepi, whose entire 
reign is estimated at sixty-one years? Probably he 
died under Anhmes, about в.с. 1600, having of course 
lost his position of ‘lord over the whole lind,’ * when 
the Shepherd dominion fell, but having left ап undying 
name, Which long protected his kinsmen. For many 
years they lived peaceably aud undisturbed in the 
region assigned them, where they ‘were fruitful, and 
increased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed ex- 
ceeding mighty,’ until the larid “was filled with thei 
At length a ‘new king arose up over Egypt, which 
knew not Joseph, The only question which can 
properly be raised at this period of the history is— 
Who was this? Was Thothmes IIL, or was any опе 
of his predecessors of the eighteenth dynasty, the “now 
king,’ und had the oppression of the Tsraclites now 
begun, or were they still living iu the quiet and retired 
position which they occupied from the first, serving " 
the Egyptians,” but not ill-treated by them? Chrono- 
logical considerations: lead to the conclusion that the 
severe oppression had not yet begun, Tt was conse- 
quent on the very great multiplication of the Israelites, 
which rendered. them them formidable to Egypt; and this 
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multiplication required time for its development, and 
cannot rewonably be thought to have attained such 
proportions ая to call for severe measures of repression 
in the century, or centur and а quarter, which: had 
intervened between the reign of Apepi and that of 
Thothmes IL" ‘The *new king’ must be looked for 
at a date considerably later than that of this mounre 
and we must regard Thothmes and all the earlier kings 
of this dynasty as Phoraohs under whose sway the 
muscent people remained quietly in Goshen, rapidly 
multiplying and increasing, but not to such an extent 
‘as to draw upon them, as yet, the jealous fear of their 
sovereign. 

Among the inscriptions of Thothmes are some which 
seem to ascribe to him n series of victories over the 
uations of the south, as wellas over those of the north 
and the north-east ; but his own annals are so nearly 
complete, und his own constant presence with the forces 
engaged in Syria and Mesopotamin is so distinctly 
marked, that it seems impossible to view these southern 
victories ns gained by the monarch in person? "hey 
were the fruit, it is probable, of campaigus carried on 
by his generals in the opposite quarter to that against 
which his own efforts were directed —campaigns which 
resulted in the capture of numerous prisoners and the 
carrying off of much booty, but which did not add any 
new province to the Empire, 

According to one writer, the maritime successes of 
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Thothmes were almost more remarkable than those 
which he gained by land. * One perceives,’ says М. 
Tenormant,' “by the inscription upon the st6lé of 
‘Thebes that the fleets of the great Pharaoh, after 
having first conquered Cyprus and Crete, had further 
wubjected to his sceptre the islands of the southern 
Archipelago, à considerable portion of the: seaboard of 
Greece and of Asia Minor, and even perhaps the lower 
extremity of Italy. Tk appears to me that one ought 
ло conclude from the same monument that the war- 
vessels of Thothmes IIT. penetrated pretty frequently 
into the waters of the Black Sea, where Herodotus 
pretends that the Egyptians had before this founded a 
colony in Colchis for the working of the mines? Tam, 
in fact, disposed to recognise the ancestors of the 
Germanic Ases—the descendants of the Ashkenaz of 
Genesis x.—at this time dwellers on the Palus Micotis 
—in one of the tribes enumerated among the northern 
peoples who paid tribute to the fleet of Thothmes, In 
another direction the same force hud made the autho- 
rity of Egypt to be acknowledged along the entire sen~ 
bourd of Libya. Memorials of the reign of Thothmes 
TEL have been found at Cherchell in Algeria; und it is 
not at all impossible that they really mark tha limit 
whereto the power of this prince extended on the 
north coust of Africa.’ 

Now, it is certain. that Thothmes was accompanied 
aud supported by а considerable teet in several of his 
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expeditions into Syri; and it is not at all improbable 
that he extended his dominion over the island of 
Cyprus, which at a much less flourishing period wns 
conquered and held by Amusis? But the extended 
maritime dominion assigned to him in this passage 
scarcely rests on апу secure or stable foundation, Iris 
not norepted by the more sober of modern Exyptolo- 
gists, nor can it be said to. have probability in its favour, 
‘The spirit of maritime enterprise which animnted the 
Greeks, the Phænicinns, and the Carthaginians, was at 
no time rife in Egypt; and Egyptian sailors would 
scarcely have confronted the perils of the inhospitable 
Euxine, or even of the open Mediterranean, without а 
much stronger inducement thin any which the Euro- 
pean coasts had at this time to offer them, Tt is вш 
that they may have employed the services of Tyriun 
mariners; * but there is no evidence that Tyre was at 
this early date (cire, n.c, 1500) а great maritime state, 
or indeed that the Phoenicians proper had as yet passed 
from the Persian Gulf to the Meditermmeun.? The 
sole foundation on which M. Lenormant's theory rests 
is that of the ethnic names occurring in the hymn or 
song of victory inscribed by Thothmes on the wall of 
the temple of Ammon at Thebes ; but these names aro 
of exceedingly doubtful import, and, according to Dr. 
Brugsch, designate none but Asiatic or African nati 
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The passage оп which M, Lenormant rests his (огу 
is thus translated by his German fellow-libourer ; 1 


(Алох laguiar) 


Leute, and thoi эзем the privan of Zahl; 
1 oattund thon under thy foot ovor all their lande z 
Truly them mgard thy Holinies as tho luin sung 
honi ant Їн aight of фиш ba muy (orm 


1 cnm, awd thou amoteat thoss that dwell in Ама: 

"Thou tookost captive the guuthends of Riton 

adi tioni behold thy Hülle in thy royal alarumenta, 
As thou утарен thy weapons in tho агба, 


1 onmo, and thon smotost tho lani of tho Eust; 
‘Thom шагеһеди aginst the dwollory in tha Holy Land 3 
T шае {ми to behold thy Holiness өө tho star Canopus, 
‘Which eis for Jie hoat aud disperses the dev. 


T eama, uoi thou апораў the land of thé West j 

Katy aud Амй (сл. Phosoicin und Cypris) huld thee là feat j 
1 mako thom look upon thy Holiness aa upon a young ball, 
Courageous, with sharp horns, whom тт cum approach. 


1 canin, nd tow жандын tho subjecta of thair landa; - 
‘Die lond of айыл бемо for fear of thee 

Trade thom look upon thy Holiness ws рош а төөдө, 
"Focrlln in tho watara, not то bo encountered. 


T entis, aad thou amotost thom that фый 1н (ha Creat Заз; 
The fnlobitante of tho islen ети afraid of thy warery j 
ako thew behold thy Hallis ns the Avenger, 

Who showa шн at tho hack of his vietin, 


enne, and thou anotest tho land uf the Таһенни у 

The people of Uton submitted thenisalyea to thy power t 
F unde бип sn thy Holiness ne w lon, Вагов of eyo, 
Whe ls hia slan and stall through the vallays, 


Tesi, кай thou manet the hinder (ә, northern) luda ; 
‘Tho ис! of tho Great Sen is bound iu thy тыр; 
1 mado thon behold thy Hoiiness as the hovering hawk, 
‘Which misos with М» glaon whatovor pleases him, 
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T enma, wod thou amoto the Janda in fronts 

"hone that snt upon the rand thon enrriedet sway enptivr 

T mde thesi behold thy Holiness Ile the jackal of the South, 
"Which pasen throug the landu ns n hidden wanderer. 


1 camo, nn thow энине! the nomad tribes of Nubia, 
Evon te the lani of Shat which thou holdont in thy grups 
‘Lunda thom Lehald thy Мовне tbe thy райх of other, 
Зона honda Т have united (à Masa thon, 


If this be n correct version of the Egyptian original, 
it is clear that the maritime dominion claimed is of the 
vaguest kind, Some ‘dwellers in the Great Sen’ are 
said to have been smitten, which would be sufficiently 
answered by the reduction of Cyprus, or even by that. 
of the island Tyre and of Aradus ; others have henrd 
and feared the conquerors war-cry; he hus smitten 
eertain ‘northern’ nations, which may point merely to 
the Ruten and the Talai ог Zahi; and ‘the cirowit of 
the Great Sea is bound in his grasp, which would be 
ordinary Oriental hyperbole for obtaining the mastery 
over the Eastern Mediterranean. On the whole, it 
would seem to be most probuble that the fleets of 
Thotlmes TIT. traversed only the extreme eastern por- 
tion of the Levant, and that his maritime dominion 
‘lid not extend further than the coasts of Egypt, Syrin, 
Cilicia," and Cyprus. 

Still, it is not without reason that the latest his- 
torian of Egypt has pronounced Thothmes IIT. to hive 
been Iho greatest of Egyptian kings Ambitious, 
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restless, brave event to тїзїшєт! equally remarkable ns 
ıı warrior and as a general, successful in his naval no 
Tess thun Jn his military operations, lie spread the nume 
ми] fame of Egypt through distant lands, alarmed the 
great empires of Western Asin, conquered and held їп 
subjection all Syria and Western Mesopotamia as farns 
the Khabour river, probably reduced Cyprus, chastised 
the Arabs, erushed rebellion in Nubia, and left to his 
successor n dominion extending nbove eleven hundred 
miles from north to south, and (in places) four hundred 
and fifty miles from west to east, At the same time 
he distinguished himself as a builder. Restorer or 
founder of a score of temples, designer of the great 
* Hall of Pillars’ at Thebes, by far the largest apart- 
ment that the world had ах yet seen, erector of nu- 
merous gigantic obelisks, constructor and adorner of 
vast propylies, author or restorer of at Jeast five huge 
colassi, he has left the impress of his presence in Egypt 
more widely than almost any other of her kings, while 
fat the sume time he has supplied to the great capitals of 
the modern world their most striking Egyptian moni- 
ments. The memorial which he erected to commemo- 
rite his conquest of the land of Nuharwin looks down 
upon the place of the Atmeidan in the eity of Constan- 
tine; ono of his great Theban obelisks rears itself in 
the midst of the Piazza in front of the Church of St, 
John Lateran in Rome ;* while the twin spires wl 
he set up before the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, 
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after long adorning Alexandria, have been conveyed 
respectively to London and to New York, where they 
may check the overweening arrogance of the two 
proudest nations of the modern world by showing them 
that the art and engineering skill of ancient Egypt were 
in some respects unapproachable, Tt may be further 
noted that the name. of "hothmes Ш. is found, more 
frequently than апу other, on scarnbei and small 
images! which were used as amulets; whence it would. 
seem that he was regarded after his death ns a sort 
of deity of good luck, * à preserver against the evil in- 
fluence of wicked spirits and sorcerers. * 


Tow of йам» Ш. 


Tn. person ‘Thotlimes Ш, does not appear to 
huve beon very remarkable, His countenance was 
thoroughly Egyptian, but not characterised by any 
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strong individuality. "The long, well-shaped, but some- 
whit delicate nose, almost in line with the forehead, 
gives а slightly feminine appearance to the face, which 
is generally represented as beardless and moderately 
plump, The eye, prominent, and larger than that of 
the ordinary Egyptian, has a pensive but resolute ex- 
pression, and is suggestive of mental force, The mouth 
is somewhat too full for beauty, but is resolute, like 
the eye, and Jess sensual than that of most Egyptians. 
‘There is an appearance of weakness about the chi 
which is short and retrents: slightly, thus helping to 
give the entire countenance u womanish look. Alto- 
gether, Ше face has less of strength and determination. 
than we should have expected, but is not wholly with- 
out indications of those qualities, 

Thothmes Ш. died after а reign of fifty-four 
years! according to his own reckoning probably at 
about the age of sixty? since he seems to have been a 
mere infant at the death of his father, Thothmes T. 
He married a wife called Hatasu Merira,* by whom he 
hud at least two children, a daughter? Nefru-ra, and a 
son, Amen-hotep, who succeeded him, 

Amenhotep, the son of Thothmes TIL, took on his 
meeession the throne-name of Ra-as-khepru, and is 
known in history us Amendphis IL* He was not a 
king of any great force of character or ability, During 
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his short reign of some seven or eight years, he 
achieved but little that is deserving of remembrance, 
As crown prince, it would seem that he had conducted 
а campaign against the Bedouins of the desert. between 
the valley of the Nile and the Red Sea, in which he 
had obtained certain successes Ав king, his efforts. 
were directed solely to the maintenance of the Empire 
acquired by his father, and tlie. chastisement, of those 
who rebelled against his authority. Following the 
‘usual practice of Oriental subject nations at the death 
of their conqueror, the tribes of Western Asia no 
sooner heard of Thothmes’ decease than they renounced 
their allegiance to Egypt, and reclaimed their indepen- 
dence. Amendphis in his first or second year had to 
undertake an expedition against the rebels, and to re- 
estublish the authority of Egypt over the entire region 
which had been conquered by his father, It appears 
that he was everywhere successful. He rapidly over- 
тап Syrin and Mesopotamia, taking the chief cities 
after short sieges, and even pushed his arms as far as 
the town of Ni, the supposed great. city of Nineveh. 
At Takhira in Northern Syrin he slew, he tells us, 
seven kings with bis own battle-club ; after which he 

ended their bodies from the prow of his own war- 
vessel, and in this way conveyed them to Egypt, where 
he hung six out of the seven outside the walls of 
Тм, and the remaining one on the wall of Napatn, 
o serve as a warning to the negroes of the south It 
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is remarkable that Amenüphis TT. is the first king who 
represents himself in the act of killing several captured 
monarchs at one nnd the same time with n club or 
mace {і and the account which he gives of bis pro- 
ceedings raises the suspicion that the cold-blooded 
murder was actually accomplished by his own hand. 
If so, we must regard him as at опсо cruel and bar- 
barous—eriiel, to condemn to death so large à number, 
when the execution of two or tree would have been 
equally efficacious as a warning; burbarous, to take 
upon himself the odious office of executioner, Modern 
Egyptologists have for the most part glossed over, ог 
ignored, the crines and cruelties, the defilements and. 
abominations, which deformed the civilisation of Egypt. 
It is not the wish of the present writer to give them 
nudue prominence; but the interests of historie truth 
require that, when the occasion offers, they should be 
noticed, lest a false estimate should be formed of the 
degree of refinement and of, moral development to 
which the Egyptians of Pharaonic times attained, 

The countries which Amendphis IL claims to have 
chastised and reduced to obedience are eleven in num- 
bor; but some of them are very vaguely indicated, A 
recent writer thus enumerates them ;*— * The lund of 
the south, the inhabitants of the Oases, the land of the 
north, the Arabians or Sbasu, the Marmaride (‘Ta 
Kenan), the Nubian nomad tribes, the Asiatic husband- 
men, Naharala, Phoouicia, the Cilician coast, the upper 
Tuten country.’ If all these had rebelled, Amenóphis. 
must certainly have had enough to occupy him during 
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lis short reign, and deserves some credit for having 
re-established the authority of Egypt on ull sides, after 
it had been so seriously menaced. 

Аз n builder, Amenóphis IT, fell very far short, not 
only of his predecessor, but of most Egyptian kings of 
this period, The hall which he added to the grent 
temple of Ammon at Thebes is on a mem scale, and 
poor in the charsoter of its ornamentation ;! his temple 
at Amada in Nubia has no particular merit; nordo the 
additions which he made to the temple of Totun at 
Koummeh? strike the traveller as having much to 
Yecommend them to his notice. ‘The best monument 
of his reiga is his tomb at Abd-el-Qurnal, where he is 
represented seated upon bis throne, with a sceptre in 
lis right hand, and wearing the peculiar: headdress 
which characterises the god Merula. Below him isa 
frieze containing the scuteheons of eleven captured 
kings, while in front of him are numerous relatives and. 
attendants, bringing offerings of various kinds, stone 
spliinxes, colossal statues, furniture, arms, vises, mire 
rors, and the like? His other sculptures ave: chiefly 
religious, and exhibit lim as а worshipper of Har- 
amnchis, Ammon-Ra, Thoth, Kneph, Totun, and Usur- 
inson TIL, the groat Nubian conqueror. ‘They ате 
altogother of а commonplace character, 

Amendphis was the son of Hatasu-Merirn, and in 
опе plice represents her as seated behind him on n 
throne like his own, which would seem to imply that 
he had pssocinted hier with him in the government. Не 
had а коп, Shamus or Khamus, who bore the office of 
chief priest of Ammon, and a grandson, Amen-hotep, oF 
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Amenüphis, with the sumame of Hapu! The sou, 
however, who succeeded him on the throne, bore his 
grandfather's nume of Thothmes, to which he added 
those of Men-khepru-ra, Suge, and Sha-sliat, esie, 
‘on his mscession, It would seem that Thothmes was 
not the eldest son, or expectant heir of his predecessor, 
since he ascribes his accession to the special favour of 
Harwuchis; and relates how that deity appeared 
io him as he slept, and raised his. thoughts to tho 
hope of sovereignty.? Naturally, when he became 
King, it was to the worship of Har machin that he 
specially devoted himself; aud identifying that god in 
хоме peculiar way with the Great Sphinx of the Рута. 
mids, he set himself to clear away the vast mass of 
loose sand which had accumulated round the monu- 
ment, and to exhibit to his contemporaries the entire 
figure in all its marvellous grandeur aud beauty. At 
the same time be set up between the fore paws of the 
Sphinx n widssive memorial tablet, twelve feet high and 
nearly eight feet broad, on which he recorded the cir 
cumstances of his dream, his resolve to undertake the 
work of removing the immerise accumulation of sand, 
ший no doubt the happy accomplishment of his unter- 
prise’ In front of his memorial tablet, and also within 
the paws of the monstrous animal, Thothmes con- 
structed а small temple for the worship of the god 
with whom he identified it, which was recently un- 
covered by Dr, Lepsius, but is now again engulfed by 
the ever-encroaching sands of the desert. 
As a warrior, Thothmes IV. achieved littla that 
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was remarkable, One expedition against the Hittites 
of Syria,’ and another against the Cushites or people of 
Ethiopin,? are all that can be wesigned to him. The 
former. he commemorated in the great temple of 
Ammon at ‘Thebes, the latter in the Nubian templo 
of Amada, ‘The captain, Amenhotep, seems to have 
accompanied him on both these occasions, and to hive 
exaggerated. his master's successes into а general sib 
jection of both the South and the North опе, 
however, in. a. memorial tablet at Qurnab, represents 
himself аз smiting two enemies only 


Hont wt 

Tn his youth, Thothmes was addicted to field sports 
and manly exercises He hunted the lion in the 
desert region t the west of the pyramids of Ghixeh, 
and practised spear-throwing for his pleasure with 
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bronze weapons, which һе hurled nt a target. So 
swift were the horses which he was accustomed to 
drive Tu his chariot, that, according to his own state- 
quent, they outstripped the wind, and when lie ovar- 
tok persons as he was driving, he passed them so 
rapidly that they could not recognise him. 

Like his father, Yhothines ТУ, died when he was 
still quite a young man, having reigoed not more than 
about eight or nine years? Ho was suceveded by a 
son, Amen-hotep or Aineniphis, who took the throne- 
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Aumenóplis TIL. Born, às it would seem, of an Whig- 
jam mother, Mutem-ua,! Amendphis had a somewhat 
forel physiognomy; and it was probubly owing 10 
his foreign connection that he favoured changes in the 
State religion which were looked! upon as revolutionary. 
Ме married a wife numod Tain? who was cer- 
tainly n foreigner,’ though of what, nation is doubtful, 
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Her father’s name was Juna, hier mother's: Tuan, pos 
ably Arabian, possibly Ethiopian appellutives, TTenderly 
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attached to her and dominated by hor influence, he leant 
towards that exclusive und peculiar Stin-worship which 
wis established by his successor, and, though not the 
direct introducer of the change, must be viewod ns 
having paved the way to it by accustoming the Egyp- 
finns to the idea! "The religious history of the anciont 
аяга world iy a subject at once too wide and too. 
obscure to be discussed in this place episodically; but 
it cannot be questioned that from а very ancient date 
therw existed in Arabin and elsewhere « special devo- 
tion to the brilliant orb of day, which from time to 
time nspired to become а distinct and separate religion, 
Tn the nature worship of the Old Egyptian Empire the 
Sun bad held no very important place. Phthah, Khem, 
and Kneph had been the principal deities, while Ra 
1ши] occupied а quite subordinnte position. With the 
rise of Thebes to power, a change had occurred. 
Ammon, early identified with Ra, nnd known commonly 
3 Ammon-Ra, had been recognised as the heud of the 
Pantheon; Mentu, Shu, Tum, Ifarmachis, solar gods, 
һай risen in rank anil position ; the solar element in 
the Egyptian religion had, ws it were, assertod itself 
, and come to the front. Now a further development, 
became manifest, The theory was broached that the 
lord of Hight, the actual material sun, was the sole 
oper object of worship, nnd that thé palytheista 
ütherto maintained на the State religion was falso. 
wrongful, blasphemous. All adoration was claimed for 
ono god alone out of the Hy or sixty who had 
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hitherto divided among them the religious regards of 
the people. Under Amenhotep IIL, indeed, tho doc- 
trine still remained yelled; but its leavening influence 
to be felt from this time ; and the reign of Amen- 
hotep TIL is chiefly remarkable as conducing towards 
the religious revolution which so shortly followed. 
But the reign is not remarkable for this only. From 
a military point of view, it is indeed uninteresting and 
of slight moment Amendphis did not extend tlie 
power of Egypt either in the north or in the south, 
‘There aro indications that he maintained in the north 
the dominion which had descended to him from 
Thothmes Ш. aud abundant proof that he engaged 
personally in military operations in the south ;* but 
wo cannot ascribe to him any extension of the Egyptian 
territory even. in this quarter. He was content, us it 
would seem, to conduct mizzias on п lange scale against 
the unhappy negro tribes. and to carry off into captivity 
«ome hundteds of their members, the great majority 
consisting of wouen and children.’ He may possibly 
fave obtained the submission of some tribes which. 
were not previously subject, and it is not unlikely 
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that he onee or twice defeated the Ethiopians; but it is 
absurd to speak of him аз а couquering monarch, or tà 
put him ‘on a level with the great "Thotbmes* in 
respect of military matters. 

As a builder, on the contrar 
entilled to very considerable credit, and may claim 
а plüce among the most distinguished of Egyptian 
monarchs Tablets existing in the quarries of Tours 
шеме Memphis show that he began to excavate stone 
for the repairs of temples a» early as his first and 
second years? and the scale and number of his 
works are such ав to indicate unremitting uttention. to 
tenlpture and building. during the whole term of his 
long reign of thirty-six years:  Amenüphis erected the 
great temple of Ammon at Luxor, one of the most 
magnificent ia all Egypt? embellished that of Karnak 
with а new propylon, built two new temples on the 
same site to Ammon and Маці, and * united the whole 
quarter of the temples at Karnak with the new temple 
of Ammon at Luxor by an avenue of cric-spliinxes. 
with the sun's disk ontheir heads’ * He also built two 
temples to Kneph or Khnum at Elephanting one to 
contain his own image at Soleb in Nubia, a shrine with 
w propylon and ram-sphinxes before it at Gebel Berkal 
or Nnpata, and another shrine at Sedingy.® — Inscribed 
tablets dated in his reign are found at Semneh, in the 
island of Konosso, on the rocks between Philos and 
Assouan, at El-Kaub, at Silsilis, and at Sarubit-cl- 
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Khadim in the Sinuitie peninsula? Of all his edifices, 

that which approved itself the most highly in his own 

eyes was the temple, or rather perhaps the temple- 

palace, of Luxor, “T built on the rocky soil; he says, 

‘a court of alabaster, of rose granite, and of black 

stone. Also a double tower-guteway did I exeente, 

because T had undertaken to dedicate the most benuti- 

ful thing possible to my divine futher (ie. Ammon) 
Statues of the gods are to be sten in it everywher 

‘They are carved in all their parts. А gront statue wax 

made of gold und all kinds of beautiful precious stones; 

| J gave directions to execute, O Ammon, what. pleaded 
thee well, to unite thee with thy beautiful dwelling = 

Tt was in connection with another of his temples, one 

built upon the opposite bank of the Nile, that Amend 

phia caused to be constructed the most remarkable 

of all his worke—the two gigantic statues which are 

still to be seen before the ruins of his temple, ou the 

dromos, or paved way, by which it was approwhed.® 

"These sitting figures, which represent the king himself, 

were earved, each of them, ош. of a single block of 

solid reddish sandstone.* ‘Their present height above 

the pavement ou which they stand is nearly sixty-one 

feet: nnd the original height, including the tall erown 

worn bý Egyptian kings, is supposed to have boon nearly 

жеууййу feet? No other Egyptian colossi are known 

have much exceeded fifty feet. А peculiar fame. 
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has attached to опе of these statues, owing to the acci- 
dent that during the space of about 220 years it 
emitted n musical sound soon after daybreak, and thus 
attracted to itself an inordinate share of tlie attention 
Of travellers, A magical power was thought to be 
inherent in the * vocal Memnon —as the statue was 
‘called—and for above two centuries travellers. flocked: 
to it, inscribed their names upon it, and added sensible 
or silly temarks. Eminent writers also took notice 
of the phenomenon, and spoke of it as one of the pro- 
digies which made Egypt a land of wonders? Moderns 
believe the sound to have been the result of the sun's 
rays, either upon the stone itself, ог upon the air con- 
tained in its crevices’ Musical sounds produced by 
change of temperature are frequently given forth both 
by natural rocks and by quarried masses of certain 
kinds of stone; and their occurrence has been placed 
on record by eminently scientific persons! There is 
no sullicient reason to doubt that the tone, ‘like the 
breaking of а harp-string,'? discharged by the colossus 
of Amendphis, was a casual instance of this natural pho- 
nomenon; neither contrived nor even understood by the 
дурли priests, It is thought to have been first given 
forth after the shattering of the statue by an earthquake 
(в. 27), und to have ceased upon the repair of the 

mage by Septimius Severus, eire. A.D. 10б, 
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been frequently noticed by travellers, * There they 
sut says Miss Martineau, ‘together, yet apart, in the 
midst of the plain, serene and vigilant, still keeping 
their untited watch over the lapse of ages and the 
eclipse of Egypt. I can never believe that anything 
«ме so majestic as this pair has been conceived of by 
the imagination of Art, Nothing, certainly, even in 
Nature, ever affected me so unspeakably ; no thunder- 
storm in my childhood, пог any aspect of Niagara, 
„or the Great Lakes of America, or the Alps, or the 
Desert, in my Inter years.’ And again: “The рай 
sitting alone amid the expanse of verdure, with islands 
of ruin behind them, grow more striking to us every 
day. ‘To-day, for tho first time, we looked up to them 
from their base. The impression of sublime tranquillity 
which they convey, when seen from distant points, is 
confirmed by a nearer approach. There they sit, 
keeping watch—hands on knees, gazing straight for- 
ward; seeming, though so much of the faces is gone, 
to be looking over to the monumental piles on thé 
other side of tbe river, which became gorgeous temples. 
after these throne-seats were placed here—the most 
immovable thrones that have ever been established on 
this earth [* 1 

"The sculptor of these wondorfül colossi bore the 
sime name ns his royal master, and prided himself on 
their execution, conveyance, and. safe emplacomont as 
the greitest achievements of his genius. +T immor- 
tulised the name of the king, he says, ‘aud no one hns 
done the like of me in my works, Т exocuted twi 
portrült-statues of the king, astonishing for their 
brehdth and height—their completed form: dwarfed 
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the Templé-tower—forty cubite was their measure— 
they were cut in the splendid sandstone mountain, on 
wither side, the eastern and the western, T caused to. 
be built eight ships, whereon the statues were carried 
up the river; they were emplaced in their sublime 
building ; they will last ns tong as heaven. A joyfil 
event was it when they were landed at Thebes und 
raised up in their place.’ ! 

Tn. brief, the works of Amenhotep TIL, architectural 
and sculptured, ure among the most striking left by 
any of the kings, boing equally remarkable for their 
number, for their vast size, and for the dolicaey and 
finish of their execution? A liberal patron of all 
kinds of ability, he evoked the gemis which һе 
required, and covered Egypt and Nubia with master- 
pieces of art, in the grand und solid style for which 
the land of Mizraim is celebrated, 

Amenhotep was also distinguished as а lover of 
field sports, During the firet ten years of his reign 
such was his antour in the pursuit of the noblest kind. 
of game, that he is able to boast of having slain with 
his own hand either 110 or, xevording to another 
authority, 210 fierce lions? Later on, he presented to 
tho priests who had the charge of the grent templo at 
Karnak а number of live lions’ which he lind pro- 
bably caught in imps These ferocious beasts sonn 
occasionally to have been tamed by the Egypiinns; 
and it is possible that they were employed to add 
grandeur and dignity to some of the religious proces: 
sions, ‘The lion was an emblem both of Horus und. 
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of Tum; his fitness to symbolise’ royalty caused thie 
‘employment of his image to ornament the most. elubo- 
wate of the Egyptian thrones; * and, if we may trust 
the sculptures, a tame lion sometimes accompanied the 
king to the battlefield." Africa has always been n 
special nursery of lions; and Amenhotep, like his 
father, Thothmes LV, may have indulged his passion 
for chasing them without going beyond his own bor- 
dors; or, like some of the grout Assyrian kings, he 
зву have made Mesopotamia his huiting-ground, and 
have carried off his sporting honours in the field which 
at a later date supplied the noble game to Tiglath- 
Jileser and Sardanapalus.* 

Та personal character Amenóphis was remarkable 
for kindliness, generosity, amd submission to female 
infuénee. Iu the early part of his reign he was 
governed by his mother, Mutemun ; in his middle and 
Inter life he deferred greatly to lis wife Tii or Тиш. 
The honours assigned to Tii in Li Sculptures? aro 
unusual, and imply something like divided sovereignty, 
Amenhotep, son of Hapu,” and other functionaries, ae 
especially the vizier Khumbhat.’ were treated with 
much kindness and consideration by their generous 
sovereign, and received rewards ut his hands for whioh 
thoy were duly thankful, Rewards were also lavishly 
showered on the pons and other subordinate func- 
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tionaries, who do not appear to have їп «uy way 
exceeded, their ordinary routine of duy. "The mere 
payment of taxes was accepted ns à token of loyalty 
(ud good-will, and earned the honourable decoration 
of а collar or a necklace! At the каше time justice 
was carcfully administered ; even. petty thefts did nut 
escape: inquiry. and detection ; * and conviction was 
followed by adequate punishinent, 


Wea of Ameohphin LIL, 


Amendphis is represented with a face that is some- 
what prognnthous that is, one which has the jaws 
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Advanced beyond the line. of the forehead. He has a 
long nose, much rounded at the end, а short upper 
lip, and a projecting and somewhat pointed chin. The 
expresion of his face is pensive but doterminod, He 
is sometimes beardless, but more often wears the usual 
Jong beard, not covering the chin, but dependent from 
it, and descending to the middle of the bosom. 

‘The reign of Amendphis lasted at least thirty-six 
years.’ Hu appears by the monuments to have búd 
Tour sons, whom he represents us engaged in religious 
worship on more than one ovcusion.? Не had also at 
Teast three dinighters, called respectively Tsis, Hont-mi- 
hib, andSatamon.® His wife, Tii, survived bim,* and he 
left the crown to his eldest son, Amen-hotep, or Anienô- 
phis TV., under her direction and superintendence. 

Amenhotep IV. had а physiognomy entirely differ- 
ent from that of any other Egyptian monarch, and 
indeed one altogether abnormal and extriontinary, 
‘His gencral appearance is rather that of а woman than 
of a man;? he has а slanting forehead, а long aquiline 
nose, а flexile projecting mouth, and a strongly de. 
veloped chin. His neck, which is most nnusunlly loug 
and thin, seems scarcely equal to the support of his 
head, and his spindle shanks appear ill adapted to sus- 
tain the weight of his over-corpulont body. He iv 
supposed to have derived this strange physique from 
his maternal ancestors, who are thought to have been 
Abyssinians of the Galla famil The throne-names. 
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Which he assumed upon his accession were Nefer- 
Kheprera, and. Uaron-ra; but it wus not long ere he 
discarded these appellations, which were of the пзш 
Egyptian type, avd mibstituted for them the strange 
and wholly unheard-of designition of Khu-en-nten, 
^ light of the Solar Disk, which thenceforward ho 
employed in his inscriptions nlmbst exclusively. Among 
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his füvourita epithets wore Mi-Aten nti Mi-Harmakltu, 
fiend of the solar disk, aud ‘friend of Hor or Har- 
mochis? whom he identified with the solar deity, He 
Sens the fiat king to enclose epithets of this eluss within 
Jie cartouche! and in this way to elongate and amplify 
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his royal title. He was also the first openly to bring 
forward the disk-worship as the sum: and. substance of 
the State religion, and not ошу to devote himself’ ro it 
with all the enthusiasm of a thoroughly Oriental nature, 
but to press it upon his subjects, as the proper substi- 
tute of all their ancient worships. Considering the 
gross charactor of much of the Egyptian religion, we 
feel strongly inclined to the belief that Amenhotep’s 
change was one in the right direction ; that it would 
at once have simplified and have purified the old 
nature-cult, had it prevailed; would have swept away 
much superstition, muny pollutions; and would havo 
replaced them by a. belief and. worship, comparatively 
speaking, pure and spiritual! It would have been 
something to have substituted а form of monotheisin 
for the multitudinons polytheism of the old creed; it 
would have been more to get rid of the debasing 
animal worship and the course Khem-worship so gene- 
rally prevalent, If a people is too gross to‘rise to the 
spiritual conception of uy immaterial deity, and must 
attach the idea of God to something of whose existence 
it has sensible evidence, there would seem to be in the 
sun an affinity and symbolic aptuess which render it 
fitter to represent the Deity than aught else which is 
material? In the Egyptian: disk-worship, if we may 
judge by the sinall existing remains of it, there was n 
high tone of devotional feeling, and a conception of 
the Supreme Being not wholly unworthy of Him: 
“Beautiful is thy setting, O disk of life; says one 
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votary 4" * beautiful is thy setting, thou lord of lords 
imd king of the worlds, When thou unitest thyself at 
thy setting with the heavenly sphere, mortals rejoice 
before thy countenance, and give honour to him who 
has created them, and pray before him who has farmed 
them, before the glance of thy son, who loves thee, the 
king Khu-en-aten, The Whole land of Egypt and oll 
the nations repeat all thy names at thy rising, to mag- 
nify thy rising, in Tike manner as they magnify thy 
setting. "Thou, О God, who in truth art the living 
‘one, standest before the two eyes, Thou art He who 
ereatest that which previously was not, who. formest 
everything, who art in everything, Wealso have come 
into being through the word of thy mouth.’ * Thou 
disk of the sun, thou living рой, says another? ‘there 
is none other beside thee! Thou givest health to the 
eyes through thy beams, creator of all beings. "Thou 
goëst up on the eastern horizon of the heaven, to dit- 
pense life to all which thou hast created—man, four- 
footed beasts, birds, and creeping things of the earth— 
where they live. All these behold thee; and they 
ро 10 sleep when thou settest." 

‘The religious revolution on which Amenóphis was 
bent; aroused, ая a matter of course, the strongest. hos: 
tility on the part of the priests; and the priests had it 
in their power to excite feelings of disulietion on the 
part of the people. Dr. Brugsch is of opinion that 
when Amenóphis, not content with the introduction of 
the dik-worship and its establishment as the religion 
of the court, proceeded to conduct u erusade against 
the old roligion, and, us а first step, gave command for 
the obliteration of the names of Ammon and his wife, 
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Маш, from the monuments, ‘open rebellion broke 
‘out’! and the city of Ammon ceased to be à хаб resi- 
deuce for the heretic monarch, Accordingly he de- 
serted it, and proceeded to build for himself a new 
capital on a new site, Equally averse to both ‘Thebes 
м Memphis, һе fixed on à situation midway berween 
the two; and in а broad plain on the right bank of the 
Nilo, at the site of the modern ‘Tel-el-Amarna, he 
rapidly brought into existence a wholly new city, 
which he called Khu-sten, and adorned with numerous 
monuments of considerable architectural pretensions? 
he quarries of Syené were laid under contribution, 
and large quantities of granite were cut in the “Red 
Mountain’ of that neighbourhood for the construction 
of the new metropolis? А stately temple was erected 
оп an entirely new plan in the vicinity of the royal 
palace; several extensive courts were built, in which 
firesalturs were set up; а new style of ornamentation, 
free in a great measure from the old conventional тег 
straints, was introduced; and the city of Khu-aten 
rapidly attained to considerable size and beauty. 

Tt would seem that the bolil step taken by the 
innovating Pharaoh was thoroughly and completely 
successful. After his removal to Tel-el-Amarni he had 
по further difficulties with his subjects. He reigned 
for at least twelve years in unbroken peace and tran- 
quillity, employed in beautifying the city whereof lie 
was the founder, in setting up tablets to comniemorate. 
his own merits, together with those of his wife anl 
daughters, and in bestowing honours and gifts on the 
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frequenters of his court and the inhnbitants of his 
capital! In his domestic life һе was especially and 
exceptionally lusppy. Deeply devoted to his mother, 
"rii, he received her gladly into liis new city, made her 
п permanent resident at his court, nnd trented her with 
sparked respect and honour? То his wife, Queen 
Nefert-Tii, be wis most tenderly attached, and. for the 
numerous daughters whom she boro him his affection 
жаз almost as great, "Sweet love fills my heart,’ he 
says in one inscription? ‘for the queen, and for her 
young children, Grant a long life of many years to 
the Queen, Nefert-Tii; may she keop the hand of 
Pharaoh! Grant a long life to the royal danghter, 
Meri-Aten, und to the royal daughter, Mak-Aten, and 
to their children! May they keep the hand of the 
queen, their mother, eternally and for ever! Whitt 
swear is a true avowal of what my heart says to me. 
Never js there falsehood in what I say.’ Altogether 
"Nefer-Tü bore him seven children,’ who were all 
Aiughiters, and who bore a strong resemblance to their 
father? These young princesses accompanied Him 
when he travelled, each riding in her own-two-horsed. 
chariot 
A few military expoditions of no grent importance 
bolong to the reign of Amenhotop Khuenaten; but 
they do not seem to have been conducted Љу the 
monarch in person? ‘The Syrians of the North and 
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the negro races of the South are represented as led 
before him by the general, Hor-em-heb, who may 
perhaps bo; presumed to have gained the victories in 
Which they were made prisoners, The triumph cele- 
brated by Khuenaten on account of these successes is 
dated in his twelfth year? which is the latest known. 
year of his reign. 

Khuenaten’s want of mile offspring caused some 
difficulties in respect of the succession to arise at his 
decease, His daughters’ husbands seem to have be- 
come rival candidates for the Egyptian throne, and to 
Haye reigned in rapid succession one after another. 
‘The order of the names is disputed ;* and it is perhaps 
enough to say that three monarchs, Sa'n-nekht, Ai, 
and Tutankh-amen, all of them more or less closely 
connected with Khuenaten, intervened between that 
king and Hor-em-heb, the last Pharaoh of the eighteenth 
dynasty. Ai and Tutankhamen have each left mo- 
anorials, by whieh it appears that the former held. the 
throne for at least four years, and carried on succes 
ful wars with the Asiatic while the latter received 
embassies both from Ethiopia and. Syria with rich and. 
costly presents, both in the shape of rare products and 
articles of un artistic character.’ The Syrians brought 
gold, lapis lazuli, turquoise, and other precious stones, 
together with horses, chariots, and vases of silver, while 
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from Ethiopia came gold chasings, golden: vessels set 
with jewels, chariots, ships, weapons, and oxen whose 
horns were tipped with ornamental carvings, | Egypt, 
it would seem, maintained lier foreign dominion unin 
privod in the south, and in the north was still recog 
nivei ns mistress of S We may suspect, however, 
Mint she hid been forced to relinquish her Mesopota~ 
mian possessions, since we have no:evideuce of tribute 
coming in from Naharain subsequently to the reign of 
Amenóphis ПТ.,! and по trace of an yptian oceu- 
pation of the tract east of the Euplirates at any later 
datet 


here is some difficulty in understanding the exact 
position which the three immeilinte succesors of 
Khuenaten took up with respect to: his religious refor- 
mation, On the one hand, itis clear that a foll share 
of the odium which attached to the disk-worship was 
inherited by them, since ‘the avenging chisel” hus 
mutilated their names and features almost as deter: 
minedly as those of Khuenaten himself; on the other, 
it appears that two at least out of the three monarchs 
departed from his religious principles, so far at any rate 
ns to restore the Ammon worship, and. to combine it 
with the cult which their own inclinations may be sup- 
posed to have favoured. Tutankh-amen even consented. 
to parado his reastionary leanings by exhibiting in his 
name an attachment to the Ammon worship: and Ai 
*snerificed 10 Ammon and his associated gods ассон1- 
ing to the old traditional custom.’ Both of these 
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kings, moreover, reigned at Thebes, which was restored 
to the honour of being the state-capital, the metro- 
politan city of Khuenaten falling back into obscurity. 
On the whole, there are perhaps grounds for supposing 
that the successors of Amendphis IV; finding that his 
reforms were odious to the priests, if not even to the 
great mass of the Egyptians, made un attempt at con- 
ciliating their opponents by a species of compromise. 
‘They tolerated—nay, to certain extent patronised.— 
the. old system, but their sympathies were with. the 
new; outwardly they returned to the ancient patlis, 
but in their hearts they preferred the* way ' introduced 
by-Khuenaten. Аз commonly happens when persons 
“halt between two opinions,’ they failed to please 
cither side; and Egypt, after « brief period of religious 
hesitancy, shook off their influence and returned with 
unabated zeal to ite previous form of natune-worship, 
The eighteenth dynasty terminated: with Hore, 
Tieb-Morienammon, К, who is identified 
with the Horus of Manetho,! aud appears to have been 
a prince of vigour and ability, ‘Though married to a 
sister-in-law of the heretic monarch,” Khuenaten or 
Amondphis IV., lie proved himself a staunch adherent 
of the ancient religion, No sooner had he mounted 
the throne than he set to work with n strong deter- 
mination to complete the religious restoration begun 
tinder his immediate predecessors: he destroyed. the 
edifices of such of them as he deemed tainted with 
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heresy, obliterated in numerous cases the image of 
Khiuenaten, recut the name of Ammon on the monu- 
ments from which it had been erased, and built of 
miterinls obtained by his demolitions а new gateway to 
the temple of Ammon at Karnak, to manifest his deep. 
devotion to the great Theban deity. At the simo 
time he gave their due honours to the other gods. He 
sypresunts himself as worshipping Horus, Thoth, Khem, 
Set, Khonsu,! and as specially cherished by Athor and 
Anika." Лесота to an inscription which he set up 
nt Thebes he ‘renewed the dwellings of the gods, 
from the shallows of the marsh land of Atlm? to the 
confines of Nubia. He hud all their images sculptured 
as they had been before, He set them up, each in his 
temple, and had a hundred images madée—all of like 
form—for cach of them, out of all manner of costly 
mones, Не visited the cities of the gods, which lay as 
heaps of rubbish in the land, aud had them restored 
just ns they had stood from the beginning of all things.” 
Ме re-established for each a * daily festival of sacrifice,’ 
provided the temples with a due supply of *silver and 
golden vessels, of * holy persons and singers, presented 
to them *arable land and cattle and guve them day 
by duy a sufficiency of ^ ll kinds of provisions.’ Gods 
and men were equally delighted with the new régime, 
“Tho heaven was in festive disposition; the land was. 
filled with ecstasy ; and, as for the divinities of Egypt, 
thoir souls were full of plensant feelings. Then the 
inhabitants of the land, in high delight, raised toward 
heaven the song of praise; great and small lilted up 
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their voices; and the whole land was moved: with 
joy? 

Besides accomplishing this great religiousrestorntion, 
which included the rebuilding or repair of almost all 
the temples throughout Egypt and Nubia, Horemheb 
‘cugmged in at least one important war with his neigh- 
bours upon the South. In this quarter, Ethiopia, 
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though ofen defeated, and sometimes. despoiled -of 
territory, as by Usurtasen Ш, was still unsubdued ; 
and, to prevent or punish predutory attacks, expe- 
ditions were. from time to time necessary, which 
abated the pride of the * miserable Kashi,’ and secured. 
Egypt a period of repose, Horembeb condncted one 
of these expeditions, invaded the land of Kush, bore 
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down all opposition, and came back from his mecesi- 
ful campaign Inden with booty aud accompanied by 
numerous prisoners. In Ше rock temple of Silsilix 
he represents himself ae һе was borne in triumph by 
his attendants on his return! Sented in а palanquin, 
тунтай on its side by the figure of n lion, and 
upheld by twelve bearers, ho presented. himself to his 
admiring subjects, amid the: loud cries of those who 
shouted: *Behold the lion, who hus fallen upon the 
land of Kush! See, the divine benefactor returns. 
home after subduing the princes of all countries. Fis 
bow is in his hand, as though he were Menta, the lord 

Thebes. ‘The powerful and glorious king leads 
captive the prinées of the miserable land of Kush. He 
returns thence with the booty which he has taken by 
force, as his father Ammon ordered him? Cawasses 
with sticks cleared the road by which the procession 
жаз to pass; behind the king went liis chaseu warriors, 
leading with them the captured generals as prisoners; 
then followed the rest of the army, marshalled in 
various corps, and. marching in time to the sound of 
the trumpets blare, А numerous company of Egyptian 
olfigers, priests, and other officials came out to receive 
their monarch, and did homage to him. То complete 
his triumphi, the unhappy prisoners were made to chant 
the glories of their conqueror. * Incline thy face, O king 
of Egypt they said; “incline thy face, О sun of the 
barbarians! ‘Thy name is great in the land of Kush, 
where thy war-cry resounded through the dwellings of 
men. Great js thy power, thou beneficent ruler—it 
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puts tocshame the peoples, ‘The Pharaoh —life, salva- 
tion, health to him lis truly a shining ашп! 

Tt is gathered, somewhat doubtfully, from one 
inseription, that the reign of Horemheb lasted at least 
twenty-one years? Manetho assigned him а still longer 
space, if we may believe the epitomists, who, however, 
vary in their neeounts between twenty-eight years and 
thirty-seven! His wife, Notem-mut or Mutuptem,' 
sous to have borne him wo. children ;* and thus he 
Was untble to leave his throne to any issue of his loins, 
Te is suspected that he reigned in right of his wife 
rather than by any royal rank of his own, and that she 
still retained the sovereignty for a while after his 
decease ; 6 but the monuments are obscure upon the 
point, and the circumstances under which the glorious 
eighteenth dynasty came to an end, and the nineteenth 
succeeded it, are unknown to us. 

Аз the art and civilisation of these two dynasties 
awe similar and indeed almost identical, it is proposed 
to defer the consideration of these subjects to the close 
of the next chapter, 
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CHAPTER ХХІ. 
‘THB NINETEENTH DYNASTY (ANOUY B,C. 1400-1280), 
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mumber of s pureed бя rating: Еби Ает 
Employment. Great Wara of Ramewee—sctht snd ormat. 
Hin Prenat Appsarance, Domestic Relations, and Character Лот 
тит of his Son, Мемар Њай —\а trebld Reign. Insignjiconce fl 
Mosen. Paripe Character of hie Foren Folic. Selin dna 
җон af Ergpt by the Тен uwi their Allien уоран Identifene 
tion of thins АПіт with Europea Nationa, Берш f the Libyan 
Attack. Rotations of Menephthah with the Lora whaler Moarte 
Troubles of Ms tater ушук. Strwgpie between hin Son, Set LI, ond. 
Amannan, or Ашен. Brief Reigns of thee Мапа — ign 
ЗУ Siphihah, Тыа of Anarchy, Сайдам nf Буу wer thh 
Eighteenth mod Niartoowth ywiatien —Arehitecture und sts Kind. 
Arti— Юну — Movwes ed. Catone — Literture.—.Drmebaidu n 
‘he general Prosperity. 
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‘Tne founder of the nineteenth dynasty was a certain 


Ramses, =Й, or ашеи, o ЇЇ ЗУ, tho first prince of 


that celebrated: name—a name which afterwards be- 
came so glorious as to eclipse ulmost every other 
Egyptian royal title, His birth and parentage are in 
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the highest degree uncertain: and the conjectures of 
the latest historians of Egypt upon the subject nre so 
surious wid conflicting? as to incrense, rather than 
diminish, the obsentity which hangs about his origin. 
"The nowness of his name, the strangeness of his 
throne-name,’ the poculiarity of the appellation which 
he bestowed on his son, and the fact that he was the 
recognised head of a new dynasty, combine to establish it 
fay almost certain that he was n порна homo, unconnected 
by blood with the monarchs of the preceding line, the 
"Thothmeses and Amen-hoteps, one who raised himself. 
фә power at a time of political trouble and disturbance 
by his own talents and energy. Manetho; according to 
Josephus? gave him n reign of only a year and four 
mouths, and we may thus regard him as prevented by 
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an untimely end from attaining any great distinction, 
‘The circumstances which confronted him were difficult, 
Egypt had, it would seem, during the troubloug times 
that followed the death of Amendphis IV., lost almost 
all Азийе possessions, and füllen. back into the 
position from which she was raised by the first and the 
third Thothmes, When Rameses cume to the throne, 
he found the Hittites (Khita) musters of Syria, domi- 
want over the whole region from Mount Taurus to 
Phil Tn alliance with the other Canaanite nations, 
with the Philistines, and even with the Bedouins 
(Shasu), they threatened: a renewed invasion of the 
territory from which they lad been driven by Awhmes, 
То meet this danger, Rameses seems to have marched 
ап army into Syria, to have engaged the Khitw in at 
least one battle, and to have been so far successful 
that he induced the Hittite monarch, Soprur or Sajlel; 
to conclude with him am offensive and defensive alliance? 
We do not know whether he engaged im any other 
wari. Perhaps the prisoners whom he attached to the 
temple of Khem-Horus near Wady Halfa, many in 
number and of both sexes? were the produce of his 
Syrian campaign, transported to the opposite limit of 
the Empires 

"The coronation of Rameses T. js represented on thie 
entrance gate of the great temple at Karnak! where 
the monarch also exhibits himself as worshipping 
Montu, Nefer-Tum, Shu, Тап, Seb, Мере, Tsis, Osiris, 
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and Sabak! ‘Besides these sculptures, the only ime 
portant work which he undertook was his tomb in the 
Bilun-el-Moluk, or ‘valley of the kings sepulchres, 
near Thebes, which is n rock-chamber of no very large 
dimuusions, but ornamented with a number of bas- 
reliefs. In one, on his descent to Amenti, he is intro- 
icad by Horus to Osiris; in another he worships 
Уба Тиш, represented with n scarabæus in the place 
of a human head ;* in a third he takes the land of 
Neth The old worship is evidently established in 
all its fulness during his reign; the Sun-Gods are 
especially revered; and а high and honourable place is 
assigned to Sot, Rameses's regard for Set is especially 
indicated by the name that he gave to his eldest 
san, which was Seti, or, more fully, Seti-Meriptaly, 
RIT] |. ie "е Seewonhipper beloved of 
Phish.” 

‘The dangers which had threatened Egypt under 
Rameses, and which had been checked by his prompt 
invasion of Western Asia, revived uniter his son, Seti 
was scarcely settled upon the throne; when he found 
Himself menaced upon his north-eastern frontier by a 
formidable combination of Semitic with Turanian races, 
which boded ill for the tranquillity of lis kingdom, 
The redoubled Hittites, who, a century earlier, hid 
bowed their pride before the might of ‘Thothmes LIT. 
Having recovered themselves in the hour of Egyp 
wenkness, were now at the zenith of their greatness, 
held all Syria firmly in their grasp, nnd are evon 
believed by some to have extended their dominion into 
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Mesopotamia and Asia Minor! Whatever may be 
thought of the fact of this enlarged dominion, or of its 
definite assignment to this particular period, the Hittite 
power in Syria at this time is beyond all question; 
and Seti's attention was, by the necessity of the case, 
first turned in this direction, where he felt that the 
state of affairs called for û great und sustained effort. 
‘The nearest danger was from the Shasi, who had 
pressed forward westward quite into the proper Egyp- 
tian. territory, * and made themselves masters of a 
considerable portion of the Tanitic canton Sed, iu 
the first year -of his reign, proceeded against these 
aggressors, Starting from the fortress of Khotam— 
the Etham of Seripture*—mounted. himself in his war- 
chariot, and accompanied by a large chariot force, he 
marched along the coast rond as far gs the “land of 
Zahi’ or the Philistine country, when he: turned 
inland, overran the treet known in liter times яя 
Tdumwa, took various fortresses, and ruthlessly slaugh- 
тегей their garrisons, raging, as he himself tells us, * like 
а бегсе lion, ^ and wading through а soa of carnage. 
“The Shasa were turned into а heap of corpses in their 
hill country—they lay there jn their blood’ ‘The 
entire region between Egypt Proper and Canann was 
subjected, the names of the strongholds were changed? 
aiid Egyptian troops were placed in them. 

А campaign followed against. the Khar (Syriuns), 
who had lent some assistance to the Shasu in the recent. 
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struggle! A battle was fought with this onemy at 
Jaham (Jamnia), in which both sides brought a large 
force of chariots into the бей. The Kharu were 
defeated. in the engagement; and Seti boasts that he 
“annihilated the kings of the land of the Syrians/* 

The defeat of the Kharu laid Northern Syrin 
open to invasion; and Seti was able now to match 
against his principal enemy, Maut-enar, king of the 
Hittites, who held in subjection all the tribes from 
Central Palestine to the Euphrates. He procesled 
first against the Raten,* overcame them in several 
pitched battles, and, assisted by a son who fought 
constantly by his side, slaughtered them almost to 
extermination. 

His victorious progress brought him, niter a time, 
to the vicinity of Kadesh—the important city on the 
Orontes which, a century earlier, had been besieged 
and tken by the great Thothmes5 Kadesh seems 
now to have belonged to the nation of the Amorites, 
which occupied at different times various parts of Syria 
and Palestine. This nation was at present included 
among the subjects of the Hittites, and held Kadesh 
ая their dependent allies. It would seem from one 
of Seti's bas-rulicfs, that he had the skill, or the good 
fortune, to surprise this stronghold, and to become 
taster of it by a coup de main. ‘The arrival of the 
Egyptian army is represented ns unexpected; the 
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herdsmen are pasturing their cattle under the trees 
which surround the city, when the Egyptian monarch 
‘appears in his war-chariot, At once every one seeks to 
save himself; the herds fly with their keepers; there 
js a general panic and confusion. But the defenders 
of the town are rio cowards; they sally forth from the 
gates, and engage the army of the invader, hut аге 
defeated with great slaughter by the warlike Pharaoh, 
who pierces scores of them with his arrows! An 
attack is then made upon the fortress, which іж but 
weakly defended, and city and people fall into the 
hands of Seti. 

"The proper territory of the Khita was now reached 
and invaded ; and although * the well-ordered hosts of 
the beardless light-red Khits, on foot, on horseback, 
and in chariots, * gave battle to the invaders in the open 
field, and offered a gallant and stout resistance to the 
host of the Egyptians, yet here once more Seti was 
successful, and defeated the enemy with great slaughter, 
driving their squadrons before him in headlong flight, 
and killing а vast number of the leaders. А sculpture 
shows us ‘the miserable inhabitants of the land of the 
Khita* receiving from Seti this *great overthrow.'* 
А song of praise was composed for the occasion, which 
is appended to the seulpture, and runs as follows ;4— 
* Pharaoh is а jackal which rushes leaping through the 
Hittite land; he is a grim lion which frequents the 
most hidden paths of all regions ; he is n powerful bull 
with a pair of sharpened horns. He has struck down 
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the Asintics ; he has thrown to the ground the Khita; 
he has slain their princes, 

‘The victory thus gained was followed by a treaty 
of peace. Seti and his great adversary, Maut-onar, 
entered into solemn agreement, by which “enmity 
was turned to friendship," perpetual amity and good 
brotherhood being proclaimed between the two nations! 
Seti then set out пров his return to Egypt. Carrying 
with him some scores of captured chiefs? and with the 
heads of three leading rebels attached to the hinder 
portion of his chariot he proceeded, in all the pomp of 
a triumph, through Syria and Palestine, everywhere 
receiving the submission and homage of the inhabi- 
tants, On his way down the broad Coele-Syrian valley, 
seeing tlie forests of Lebanon ou his right hand, 
and noticing the vast size and especially the great 
height of the cedars, һе ordered a halt, and called. 
upon the headmen of the hill tribes to set to work and. 
fell the straightest and tallest of the trees, that he 
night take them with him to Egypt? Assyrian 
monarchs at а later date acted similarly. The Lebu- 
non timber was especially suited for the fabrication of. 
those lofty masts which were commonly pluced i 
of the propylwa of temples; and the delicately-scented 
cedar wood was thought peculiarly fitted for the mate- 
rial of the ‘Sacred Boat of Ammon,’ which played an 
important part in the Theban religious processions” 
Seti, having seen his orders executed," in a short time 
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yesuined his march, and, passing through the desert, 
returned, by way of Maktal (Migdol ог Magdolon), 
‘Dua-pacanau (Leontopolis), and Garu (Heroipolis?), to 
his own country." 

"Phe defeat of the Hittites appears to have involved 
the recovery of Mesopotamia, or, at any rate, of some 
portion of it. Seti, in giving an account of his expe- 
dition, declares that he ‘had smitten the Anu and 
struck to the ground the Montu, and had placed his 
boundaries at the extremity of the world, and at the 
utmost borders of the river-lind of Nahaniin’? In 
his list of the conquered countries, Nuharain occupies 
‘a prominent place ;* and one of its chiefs is represented 
among the prisoners whom he presents to Ammon, 
Маш, and Khonsu, on the auspicious occasion of his 
return. As, however, no Egyptian remains of his 
date have been as yet discovered in Mesopotamia, it 
would seem to be doubtful whether ће really occupied: 
it, or did more than obtain from some of the chiefs a 
тюй submission. 

Besides his great wars on the continent of Asin, 
Seti conducted important military operations both in 
the West and in the South, On the western borders 
of Egypt, in the vicinity of the Mediterranean, the 
blue-eyed, fiir-skinned nation ofthe Tabennu,*)f* ua, 
Jind from time to time given trouble to the Egyptians by 
their raids into the Delta, and expeditions lind been 
conducted against them by several of the more warlike 
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Kings! They were a wild and uncivilised people, 
dwelling in caves, and having no other arms than bows 
and arrows. ‘For dress they wore a long cloak or 
tunic open in front;'* and they are distinguished on 
ihe Egyptian monuments by having all their hair 
shaved excepting one large lock, which is plaited and 
depends from the right side of the hend? Each warrior. 
wore also two ostrich feathers, sloping At opposito 
angles, and fastened on his head at the top of the 
crown. Seti, accompanied by his more famous son, 
Rameses; invaded the country of this people with an 
infantry and chariot force, utterly routed them in a 
pitched buttle, and drove them to seek shelter in their 
caves, where they ‘remained hidden through fear of 
the king’® It has been supposed that these caves 
must bave been in the Atlus range; "® but there were 
Troglodytes in many parts of Africa much nearer to 
Egypt? and the country about Cyrene would айога 
every facility for snch underground abodes as are here 
indicated. 

War was also waged under the auspices of Seti 
against the Cushites of the South, who had once more 
shown themselves troublesome; and memorials of view 
tory were set up at Doshé and Sesebi, At the latter 
place Seti is made to boast that his dominion reached 
southward ‘to the arms of the Winds, * ан if it 
tended ax far as Africa was inhabited. Тһе wars in 
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this quarter were probably not conducted by the king 
in person, but by the high officials who bore the title 
‘of * Royal'sons of Cush,’ of whom two are mentioned 
at this period, named respectively Ani and Amen-em- 
аро! 

But the military. triumphs of Seti were outdone 
ти} oclipsed by his great works. ‘The grand * Hall of 
Columns’ in the temple of Karnuk—the chief glory 
of that magnificent edifice—whieh is supported by a. 
hundred and sixty-four mussive stone pillars, and 
covers n larger area than the Cathedral of Cologne? 
was designed in its entirety, and for the most part 
constructed, by him; and, if it had stood alone, 
would have sufficed to place him in the first rank of 
builders. It is а masterpiece of the highest class, so 
vast as to overwhelm the mind of the spectator, so 
lavishly ornamented на to excite his astonishment and 
Admiration, so beantifully proportioned as to satisfy 
the requirements of the most refined: taste, so entirely. 
in harmony: with its surroundings as to please even the 
most ignorant, Egyptian architectural power ulmi- 
nated in this wonderful edifice—its supreme effort— 
its crown and pride—its greatest and grandest achieve- 
ment and it only remained for Iter ages to reproduce 
{еее copies of the marvellous work of Seti, or to es- 
саре comparison by accomplishing works of an entirely 
diferent description, The ‘Hall of Columns! at Kar- 
nik is not only the most sublime and beautiful of all 
the edifices there grouped together in such sort as to 
form one vast unrivalled temple, but it is the highest 
«Пон? Egyptian architectural genius, and is among 
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the eight or ten most splendid of all known architec- 
tural constructions. 

One might have expected that so great а work 
would: entirely occupy the mind, and monopolise the 
resources, of it» erector, so as to leave him neither 
tought nor means for other eanstructive efforts. But 
it was not so with Seti, Besides his Karnak building, 
he designed and commenced the striking Temple of the 
Rameseum 1 nt Old Qurnah, opposite Thebes, in honour 
of his futher, Rameses L ; he built a magnificent fane, 
in honour of Osiris, near Abydos;* he ‘erected n 
special temple to the goddess of the South, the heavenly 
Nukheb, at El-Kaab,’ and another similar one, in the 
form of a rock-grotto, at the place called by the Greeks 
‘the Сауе of Artemis, near Beni-el-Hassan, to Se 
khe he built also a temple at Redesich;* made 
adilitions to the ancient shrines of Phthah and Тиш at 
Memphis and Heliopolis ;* erected at the last-named 
place the (so-called) Flaminian obelisk, which now 
adorns the Piazza del Popolo at Rome ;* set up stele 
at Silsilis and Assonun? (Syénd); aud left inscriptions 
upon tablets at Doshé, Sesebi, and elsewhere.* Above 
all, he constructed for himself a most magnificent and 
elaborate tomb, ‘This excavation in the solid rock, 
known as *Belzoni's tomb’ from the name of its 
overer, still ‘forma the chief attraction to all who 
visit tho Valley of the Tomb of the Kings at Thebes,’ 
and is one of the most magnificent of Egyptian sepul- 
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chres. ‘The lavish profusion of the painted sculptures, 
and the exquisite care with which everything, down 
to the minutest hieroglyph, is finished," excite the 
adiniration of the beholders ; while the mystic chame- 
ter of the scenes represented,” and the astronomical 
problems involved in the roof-pictures of the * Golden 
Chambar, * add an element of deeper interest than any 
comprised within the range of mere art. "The tomb 
possesses also a mythological inscription which is 
exceedingly curious In the eyes of its construetor 
the tomb was not wholly finished, the intention of pro- 
Jonging it by digging still further into the rock being 
apparent;* butstill it contained, when first discovered, 
the alabaster sarcophagus which the king hnd prepared. 
for the reception of his mortal. remains, a remarkable 
relic of antiquity now deposited in the Sloane Museum 
of London.’ Altogether, Seti’s tomb, if not the most 
extensive, is far the most interesting and most beautiful 
of all those wonderful rock-sepulchres whicli form so 
‘important а portion of the extant Egyptian: monuments. 

Other important works were undertaken Ъу this 
great monarch, with utility, rather than ostentation, 
for their object, In connection with the working of 
the gold-mines in the desert between the Nile valley 
and the Red Sea, he employed engineers to discover a 
Water-source which should furnish m constant and. 
copious supply to the miners aud those employed in 
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the carringe of the ores? It has been maintained that. 
the scientific men entrusted with the task accomplished 
it by boring n veritable ‘artesian well;'* but there 
seems to be no better foundation for this theory than 
the use of сегіціп rhetorical expressions by the historio- 
grapher who placed the facts on record. ‘Seti he 
observed,” ‘had but to say the word, and lol the 
water leaped forth from the living rock—the stream 
flowed ont in abundance, Clearly, this result, or at 
апу rate а result capable of being thus described. by n 
lively writer, might follow on the discovery of ап 
ample spring by means of ordinary digging, without 
recourse being had. to the scientific and comparatively 
modern operation of boring. We nre certainly not 
justifie im concluding from the expressions used that 
* artesian wells? were familiar to the engineering science 
of Seti's day; or that he did more thun * happen upon’ 
а copious source at a certain depth below the surfuee, 
in а district where there was no surface water in the 
shape of streams or springs. 

Вей also, it is thought," commenced that far more 
important work, afterwards accomplished: by his still 
greater son, the formation of a canal between the most 
eastern brinch of the Nile and the Red Sea. This 
canal left the Nile a little above the town of Bubastis, 
and ran east, or а little south of east, as far as the 
Biiter Lakes, when it changed its direction, nnd. was 
carried nearly due south into the Gulf of Suez. The 
length of the canal, not counting the passage of the 
Bitter Lakes, was about sev zi miles, Tts course may 
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still be traced by a series of depressions along the line 
of the Wady Toumilat.! 

"The inscriptions of Seti are chieily accounts of his 
campaigns and of the offerings which he made out of 
the spoils of the conquered nations to Ammon and the 
other national gods. But they comprise one document 
of more thin ordinary historical interest, This is tho. 
“Great Table of Abydos," containing the names of 
seventy-five of his predecessors ® upon the throne of 
Egypt, arranged in (supposed) chronological order, 
which he set up in the temple that he dedicated, in the 
desert near that city, to Osiris, the god of the dead. 
The list commences with Menes (Mena), the mythic 
founder of the empire, und is carried on through the 
monarchs mentioned in the text of the present work * 
to Neferurkara, the last known: king of the sixth 
dynasty, after which it enumerates eighteen unknown 
monurchs,t wlio are supposed to have belonged to the 
sixth and eleventh dynasties, returning with the fity- 
seventh name to д well-known: personage, Nebkherra 
or Mentuhotep IL. and then following with Sankhkara, 
the Amenemhats and Usurtasens of the twelfth dynasty, 
the nine kings of the cighteontl, and Rameses L, the 
founder of the nineteenth, Betis father. The reswm- 
blances and the differences between this list and that of 
Thothmes IIL deserve careful attention, indi 
ns they do, a certain settled busis of historic be 
the time, combined with a large fluctuating element of 
tradition or conjecture, and thereby teaching us phe 
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extreme uncertainty of the mere dynastie lists where 
they are not checked and confirmed by contemporary 
fuller documents, 

Tn personal appearance Seti sccins not to have been 
remorkable. He hud w fairly good forehead, а rounded 
depressed nose, full projecting lips, und а heavy chin, 


А + 


‘The expresion of his face was calm, open, nnd. not 
tunpleasing, In character he resembled the other 
Egyptian conquering monarchs, being vigorous, bold, 
wnsparing of himself, inlefatiguble, but ruthless and 
erue. Tt is difficult to decide whether his religious 
ardour was a genuine feeling or affected in олег to 
secure him the gratitude and. support of the priestly 
class, а support always of great importance to the early 
princes of a dynasty not yet fully recoguised as in 
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rightful possession of the throne. Certaiily no Pha- 
aoh ever showed himself more anxious to uphold the 
entire Egyptian religion, or more bent on paying honour 
fo all the chief personages of the Pautheon, His 
material favours were freely granted to all the main 
national shrines, and in his bas-reliefs he exhibited 
himself ns the worshipper of almost every generally. 
recognised deity, Nor does any divinity receive from 
Seti an undue shure of attention, — Ammion-Ra, Horus, 
Tals, Osiris, and Athor are, so to speak, his favourites; 
but Egypt nt this time was tolerably unauimous in 
assigning to these gods a pre-eminence. After these 
five, he honours almost equally Set, Ra, Tum, Mentu, 
Shn, Seb, Netpe, Nephthys, Thoth, Subak, Mn, Maut, 
Khonsu, Phthah, Khem, Kueph, Sati, and Anuka.t 

In his domestic relations he appears to have been 


fortunate, He married а wife, Tua or Tuas, |W: 


who is thought to have been a grand-danghter of 
Khnenaten or Amendphis TV.? and to lave thus 
brought п further strain of Semitie blood into the Egyp- 
tian royal house, Tun bore lim at least three sons, 
of whom bis successor, Rameses-Merimnmon, was the 
oldest, This prince, like our own Henry VIIL, united the 
claims and pretensions of two groat rival houses—the 
Amen-hoteps and the Rumesides—and it wns therefore 
of importance that he should be brought forward into 
political life at the earliest possible moment, since the 
general acceptance, of which he was assured, would 
add stability to the throne of his father. Accordingly, 
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“at the age of ten or twelve,! Seti had him crowned is 
king, and admitted him, at first to a nominal, and after- 
wands to n real, participation in the government? The 
two appear to have borne each other a tme affection ; 
no jealousy clouded their relations ; cach speaks of the 
other with tenderness und real regard; and the: son 
carries on with pious care all the great works left 
incomplete by the father. 

‘Whe chronology of the two reigns has been confused 
anil complicated by the faet of the association, tis 
uncertain, jn what year of his reign Seti made Rameses 
joint ruler? and still more uncertain how long the joint 
reign continued. Seti’s thirtieth and Rameses’ sixty- 
seventh year are mentioned upon the monuments,* 
which also tell us that Rameses was ten years old when 
he was associated. These are all the trustworthy data ; 5 
and it results from them that the probable period 
occupied by the two reigns was about eighty years; 
Seti reigning twelve years alone, and an unknown 
number, uot less than eighteen, in conjunction with 
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Rameses, while the latter reigned ns sole monarch for 
а long term of years after his father’s death. 

The full title under which the son and succesor 
of Seti 1. designated himself upon li monuments 
was Re-user-na  Sotepen-m— Ramessu-Meríumnen,! 


Cete] Ciim] as 


rate and complicated had by this time become the royal 
designation, Succeeding to the throne, in a certain 
sense, at the age of ten, he became early accustomed to 
command, took part in the business of the state, had n. 
body-guard under his orders, and directed the construc- 
tion of important buildings? As his futher grow old 
and infirm, the conduct of айз pased more and 
more into his hands, until at lesi—probiblg. when be 
was about twenty-eight years old—he entered upon 
the full sovereignty. 

The greater son of a great father, Rameses IT, is of 
all the Egyptian kings the one whose fame has extended 
itself the most widely, and whose actions hive received 
the largest amount of attention. This has risen, in part, 
from the enormous number and striking charactor of. 
his monuments; in part, from the favour in which he 
was held by the Egyptian priests and tle exaggerate] 
representations which they gave of his warlike achieve- 
ments? In reality, he docs not appear to have shown 
any remarkable military genius, or to have effected any 
important conquests, One grott war occupied him tar 
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many years; and, though in the course of it he no 
doubt performed several brilliant exploits, yet the final 
result was one of which Egypt had no cause to boast. 
‘The empire attacked stood firm, aud the war was 
concluded by а treaty, of which the great principle is 
the exnet equality and perfectly correspondent obliga- 
tions of the two contracting powers" The other wars 
which occasionally occupied him were trivial, and there 
is no evidence that even they brought any necession of 
territory to Egypt. Indeed, it would almost seem that 
his object in making war was rather to obtain captives 
than, to extend his dominions, his predominant desire 
being to distinguish himself as а builder, and the ser- 
‘vices of vast bodies of foreign labourers being necessary 
to carry out his numerous and gigantic projects” 

The first campaigns of Rameses IL were directed 
against the negroes and Ethiopians? One writer* tells 
us that he * pushed his arms much further into Upper 
Ethiopia and the Soudán than any of his predecessors’ 
but proof of this superior energy is scarcely forthcoming, 
and оп the whole it would seem that the southern’ expe- 
ditions of the son ofSeti were rather razzius, resulting in 
the capture of large numbers of the unfortunate blacks, 
than real military operations? Besides slaves, tribute. 
and plunder were по doubt obtained in large quantities; 
and Egypt was enriched by the spoils of Ethiopia, 
which included gold, ivory, ebony, fruits of various 
kinds, leopard’s skins, lions, panthers, gazelles and 
other antelopes, giraffes, and ostriches.” 

Soon afterwards occurred the first Syrian war of 
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Rameses. The details of this campaign are wanti 
but a rock-tabler at the Nahr-el-Kelb, set up in hys 
seconil year, indicates his personal presence on the 
occasion, and was erected ns a token of victory, ‘Three 
years later took place the second invasion, Khitasir, 
the son of Marasar, and grandson of Saplel, the adver- 
жагу of Rameses L, was now probably at the head of the 
Hittites,” ond had succeeded in effecting a lengue of 
the Western Asiatic nations against Egypt, which 
threatoned serious consequences. Already had Seti, 
alarmed at the menacing combination, commenced a 
defensive work upon his eastern frontier? probably 
not long before his decease, Rameses; with the ardour 
Ad nudity of youth, preferring attack to defence, in 
the fifth yeur of his sole reign * collected a vast army, 
and quitting Egypt marchei * by the path of the desert 
along the roads of the north? — Khitusir, aware of his 
movements, summoned his allies to hisaid—the peoples 
of Naharoiy, Khirabu, Carchemish, the Mansu, Айин, 
Putus, Kati, Leka (Lycians?), and. others —and took 
up a position near Kadesh, his capital city, which was 
situated on an island im the Orontes? The host wis 
0 numerous that it is said; “Their number was end- 
les; nothing like it had ever been before; they 
covered the mountains and the valleys like grasse 
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hoppers for their number! Khitasir, however, was 
unwilling to trust to mere numbers, and formed a 
scheme for deceiving Rameses ns to the disposition of 
his troops, and so bringing him into difficulties. He 
sent out spies? who pretended to be deserters from his 
army, and instructed them to say, if they were ques- 
tioned, that he had broken up n Kadesh on hearing 
of the Egyptian: advance, and. had marched away to 
Khirabu (Aleppo), which lay far to the north, The 
spies fulfilled their mission, but on being examined by 
seourging they failed in fortitude, and confessed the 
truth—that Khitasir, instead: of having withdrawn. 
to Khitibu, was Jying in wait to the north-west of 
Kadesh, hoping to fall unexpectedly on the flank of the 
Egyptians, if they believed the spies’ tale and hurried 
forward on the line of his supposed гетен, Foiled in 
his crafty scheme, Khitasir could do nothing but quit 
his ambush and march openly. against the Kgyptians, 
with lis troops marshalled in exact and orderly 
ary, the Hittite chariots io. front with their lines 
carefully dressed, and the auxiliaries and irregulars 
оп the flanks and re Rameses bad divided his 
host into four portions He himself, with tho brigade 
ûf Ammon, marched down the left. bank of the river, 
while two brigades, those of Phthah and Ra, pros 
ceeded along the right bank, the division of Phthah in 
the centre, that of Ra some way to the eastwart® ‘The 
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position of the brigade of Bet is not distinctly marked. 
Tt may have started for Khirabu before the falsity of 
the spies tale was detected, or it may have ated as a 
rearguard to the whole army, and have been posted at 
some distance behind the other corps, At any rate, it 
took no part in the battle.  Khitasir commenced the 
fight by а flank movement to the left, which enabled 
him to fall on the brigade of Ra as it was upon. its 
march, alone and unsupported ; his attack was unex- 
pected and was irresistible ; “foot and horse gave way 
before liim;’! the division was utterly routed, and. 
either driven from the field or cut to pieces, Tatelli- 
gence of the complete defeat of his right wing having 
heen received by Rameses, who had now reached the 
position occupied at the beginning of the day by 
Khitasir, he set his brigade in motion, at right angles 
to their previous course, eastward; but before he could 
the Orontes, the enemy, who must have crossed 
the river, were upon him, and the two hosts charged 
ench other at full speed with desperate courage. ‘The 
chariot of Rameses, skilfully guided by his squire, 
Menna, seems to have broken through the front Tine of 
the Hittite chariot force; but his brethren in arms wera 
Jess fortunate; and Rameses found himself separated 
from his army, behind the front line and confronted by 
the second line of the hostile chariots, in a position of 
the greatest possible danger! Then began that Ho- 
meric combat, which the Egyptians were never tired 
of celebrating, between a single warrior on the one 
hand, and the host of the Hittites, reckoned at 2,500 
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chariots, on the other, in which Rameses, like Diomed 
or Achilles, carried death and destruction whithersoever 
е turned himself. *I became like the god Ment," 
ће is made to say; +I hurled the dart with my sight 
hand; I fought with my left hand; Twas like Boal in 
his time before their sight; I had соте upon 2,500 
pairs of horses; T was in the midst of them; but they 
were dashed in pieces before my steeds, Not one of 
Them: raised his hand to fight; their courage was 
sunken in their breasts; their limbs gave way, they 
could not hurl the dart, nor had they strength to 
thrust with the spear, I made them fall into the 
waters like crocodiles ; they tumbled down on their 
Tues опе after another. Т. killed them at my pleasure, 
80 that not one looked back behind him, nor did any 
turn round. Each fell, and none raised himself up 
again." 

‘The temporary isolation of Rameses, which is the 
gist of the heroic poem of Pentaour, and which the 
King himself recorded over and over again upon the 
‘walls of his magnificent shrines? must no doubt be 
regurded as в fact; but it is not likely to have con- 
tinued for more than а few minutes. When his com- 
panions found that he was lost to their sight, the y 
would have made the most frantic efforts to recover 
him, dead or alive ; and if his own. prowess at all re- 
sembled the description given of it, the Hittites must 
have been speedily thrown into such confusion that it 
‘would have been casy for the Egyptians to come to his 
aid. Chariot,no doubt, quickly followed chariot through 
the front line of the Hittite force ; the second line was 
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engaged and defeated ; soon the confusion became 
general. А headlong flight carried the entire host to 
thi: banks of the Orontes, into which some precipitated 
themselves, while others were forced into the water by 
thole pursuers. "Tho king of Khirabu was among the 
Jutter, and was with difficulty drawn out by his friends, 
exhausted and half dead, when he reached the enst- 
ern shore But the great bulk of the Hittite army 
petished, either in the battle or in the river, Among 
the killed and wounded were Grabatusa, the chariotoor 
of Khitasir, Tarakennas, the commander of the cavalry, 
Rabsune, another general, Khirapusar, n royal secre- 
tary, and Matsurama, а brother of the Hittite king? 
On the day which followed the battle Khitasir 
sent а humble embassy to the camp of his adversary to 
implore for peace.? His messenger was received with 
favour. Though it does not appear that any formal 
treaty was made, ог any definite engagements enterej 
into by the Hittite leader, yet Rameses. consented not 
to press upon the vanquished ‘monarch, but to with- 
draw his army and return to Egypt. [tis possible 
that his victory had cost him dear, and that, until he 
had levied a new force, he was in no condition to 
ture further from ‘his resources or to affront new perils. 
The Syrian expeditions of Rameses IL. did not 
terminate with the battle of Kadesh, or with his fifth 
year: On the contrary, they continued certainly till 
his eighth yeur,* and possibly till his twenty-first, 
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when а formal treaty of peace was concluded with the 
Hittites. Tt is difficult to determine how far during 
this period he carried his arms into Asia, or what. 
extent of territory he traversed with his armies. We 
have ‘no distinct evidence of апу expeditions having 
penetrated further at this time than Northern Palestini 
unless it be on one occasion, when * Tunep ‘in the land 
of Naharaïn, was attacked and taken! But the ropu- 
lation which Rameses left behind him of a warrior 
king? the title of A-nekhtu. or * Conqueror’ which he 
bore,’ aud the general claims to victory and success 
contained in his inscriptions, are thought to imply 
that the limits of the Egyptian power established by 
"T'hothmes IIT, were still in a certain sense maintained 
and vindicated during his reign, Mesopotamia -still 
paying tribute, and receiving Egyptian residents, if not 
‘even Egyptian garrisons, and the chiefs even of such à 
distant place as Singara being still content to be re- 
garded as Egyptian subjects? But, whatever vestiges 
remained of the old period of glory and dominion, it 
cannot be seriously doubted that the real power of 
Egypt had now considerably declined ;7 * the bonds of 
subjection were much less strict, than under "Thothmes. 
TIL; prudential motives constrained the Egyptians to 
be content with very much less—with such acknow- 
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ledgmeiits ás satisfied their vanity rather than with the 
exercise of a real power.’ ! 

‘The treaty concluded with the Hittites is a strong 
indication of the changed circumstances of Egypt, and 
her inability to maintain the dominant position which 
she had reached under "hotlmes. It was, as already 
observed, based проп the principle of an exact equality. 
between the two high contracting powers. Khitasir 
was termed ‘the great king of Khita, the powerful,’ 
Hameses ‘the great ruler of Egypt, the powerful" 
The genealogy of each was reckoned buck to his graid- 
father. Both parties engaged reciprocally for their 
sons and their sons’ soris. Friendship was pledged by 
the following formuli— He shall be шу ally ; he shall 
be my friend; T will be his ally; I will be his friend 
for ever.’ The stipulations of the alliance were through- 
ont mutual. The king of the Khita engaged under no 
circumstances to invade the land of Egypt, and the 
king of Egypt engaged under no circumstances to 
invade the land of the Khita, Each bound himself, if 
the other were attacked, either to come in person, or 
to send his forces, to the other's assistance. Each 
pledged himself to the extradition both of criminals 
fleeing from justice, and of any other subjecta wishing 
to transfor their allegiance. Each at the same time 
stipulated for an amnesty of offences in case of all per- 
sons thus surrendered, The treaty was placed under 
the protection of the gods of the tivo countries, who 
were invoked respectively to protect observers and 
punish infringes of it. 
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Tt is evident that the acknowledgment of the Hit- 
tite power and the engagements to respect its territorial 
limits and defend it against foreign attack constituted 
an effectual bar to the extension of Egyptian influence 
in Asia, and very nearly cut Egypt off from her pos- 
sessions on and beyond the Euphrates. Little more 
than а nominal subjection of dependencies so remote 
could remain, when almost the whole of the inter- 
medinte country ! was relinquished to а rival power, 
‘The Hittite empire must at this time have presented 
itself to the Mesopotamian and Syrian nations as that 
which was in the ascendant, and which policy required 
them to court. Egypt's day must have appeared to be. 
past, and the smaller states of Western Asia must 
have begun to gravitate to the new centre. 

A conspicuous evidence of the altered condition of 
things, strongly indicative of the great advance of the 
Hittite power, was the marriage of Rameses, in the 
thirty-fourth year of his sole reign, to the daughter of 
Khitasir, and her proclamation as queen consort hy 
the name, which she must have newly taken, of 
Uremia-nofru-ra. ‘The prince of Khita, clad in the 
dress of his country, himself conducted the bride to 
the palace of his sondndaw,* and, after receiving 
hospitable entertainment, returned to his own land. 
Ti would seem that the princess had captivated the 
heart of the susceptible monarch by her remarkable 
beuuty on an occasion when she had come forward in 
her own country to plead the cause of some captives 
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whom he was inclined to treat harshly, * She stood for- 
ward at their head, tosoften the heart of King Rameses 
—а great inconceivable wonder—not knowing the 
impression which her beauty made upon him? The 
fascination of unconscious loveliness is always great; 
and Rameses was apparently induced to seek the hand 
of the Hittite princess by the feelings which were called 
forth on this occasion, 

Besides his great Asiatic war, to which the Hittite 
treaty put a happy termination, Rameses conducted a 
certain number of campaigns in the south and in the 
east. In the south he had for enemies the Cushites 
amd the negroes, in the west the Таһешщ and the 
Mashunsh or Maxyes? Та both quarters he claims 
successes; but they do not appear to have been very 
decisive, In Northern Africa the power of the Maxyes 
was certainly not broken, for we shall find them in the 
ensuing reign taking the offensive and invading Egypt 
in force ;* and on the Upper Nile only small and insig- 
nificant tribes—the Auntom, the Hebuu, the Tenfu, 
the Тешип, and the Tetan*—were subjugated. "The 
boundaries of Egypt received no important enlarge- 
ment in either quarter, nor were her Asiatic losses 
compensated for by African gains, 

One, and perhaps the main, result of all the tnilie 
tary operations in which Rameses IT. employed himself 
for so many years, was the acquisition of many thon- 
sands of captives, some: Asiatic, some Aftican—swart 

from the Soudan, Ethiopians of equal blackness 
but of а higher type, blue-eyed fair-haired Marmaridi, 
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light-red beardless Khita, lithe Arabs, heavily-framed 
Ruten with black beards and features of a Jewish cast," 
Kharu, Тека, Nabiti, Maxyes—earried off from their 
homes by the grasping conqueror, whose wars were 
undertaken as much with the object of making prisoners 
as from апу higher consideration. During his early 
years Asia furnished the bulk of these unfortunates. 
Later, when his Asiatic wars were terminated—if we 
may trust M. Lenormant—* man-hunts were organised 
Upon a monstrous seale throughout the whole country 
of the Sondan, а scale quite unknown at any former 
period, ‘The aim was no longer, as under the Thoth- 
meses and the Amenhoteps, to extend on this side the 
frontiers of the Egyptian empire, во as to absorb the 
countries, which furnished ivory and gold-dust. The 
Principal or (so to speak) sole object was to obtain 
slaves. Nearly every year there were great razzias, 
which started from Ethiopia, and returned dragging 
after them thousands of captive blacks of all ages and 
both sexes, laden with chains. And the principal epi- 
sodes of these negro-hunts were sculptured upon the 
walls of temples as glorious exploits !*® 

In connection with this constant introduction of 
large bodies of foreigners into Egypt, Rameses devised 
or adopted the plan; so familiar to Asiatic conquerors 
in Inter times, of transporting his prisoners enormous 
distances, and settling them in those portions of his 
empire which were most remote from their original 
abodes. Whole tribes of negroes were removed from 
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the Soudan into Asia; Libyans anà AsiMties were 
planted upon the Upper Nile.’ Flight and escape 
became in this way impossible, and oven the yearning 
after а lost home tended, in course of time, to dio away 
through the well-known inclination of the human mini 
to accept the inevitable, 

Tt was, of course, in connection with his passion for 
“great works ' that Rameses desired and obtained this 
vast addition to the store of ‘naked human strength; * 
which on his accession. he inherited from his і 
tors. In the earlier times the kings ай employed the 
great. mass of their subjects in those vast constructions 
by which they had striven to immortalise their names? 
But with the growth of civilisation new ideas had 
sprung up, Some regard had come to be had for the 
feelings and the wishes of the lower onlers;* and if 
the incubus of forced labour still legally lay upon 
them,’ practically it was now welluigh a thing of the 
post, and no longer an actual grievance, Slaves, cap- 
tives, and subject races, not of Egyptian blood, were, at 
this period, the material to which kings bent upon 
taising great works looked for the execution of their 
grand projects, OF subject races there seem to have 
been several in Egypt under Rameses, the principal 
being the Sharuten or Shardana, the Apuiriu or Aperu, 
and the Hebrews, Of these, the Shardana were em- 
ployed principally as auxiliary troops while the other 
two—if they were really distinct?—formed the main 
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sources from which forced labour was drawn by the 
monarchs. We know that the Hebrews at the time 
of the Exodus numbered 600,000 adult males ;* the 
Apuiriu, if a distinct race, may have been not much 
less numerous; and it is 4 not unreasonable cons 
jecture? that in the time of Rameses IL the subject 
races and newly made captives together amounted 
to û full third of the population. ‘Thus the Pharaoh 
had an abundant stock of mw material on which to 
draw, without putting any pressure on his native sub- 
jects, or even seriously affecting the general labour- 
market. 

The great works of Rameses Meriamen тау be 
divided under the two heads of works of utility and of 
ornament, To the former class belong his ‘Great 
"Wall, his canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, aud 
his numerous cities; to the latter, his temples, his co- 
lossal statnes, his obelisks, and his tomb. The Great 
Wall, commenced by his father, Seti, extended from 
Pelusium to Heliopolis а direct distance of ninety 
miles, und. was strengthened at intervals by the esta- 
blishment of fortresses upon its line, the * treasure cities,’ 
ог *store cities,’ mentioned in the book of Exodus as 
built by the oppressed Israelites, being, as is generally 
thought’ among their number. The construction of 
this work isa strong indication of the decline in her 
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military power on which Egypt was now entering a 
decline which, in spite of a few exceptionally brilliant 
periods, must be considered to have set in from this 
reign. 

the * Great Canal ‘perhaps, like the + Wall,’ com- 
menced by Seti —is proved by the ruins upon its banks 
to have been in the main the work of Rameses? Ir 
was, no doubt, provided with locks and shuices, пе was 
the canal which led the Nile water into the Fayoum 
and in this way the difficulties connected with the tidal 
changes at Suez and the variations in the level of the 
Nile at Bubsstis were met and overcome, Dredging 
perhaps kept the western end of the canal open, and 
prevented it from being silted up by the Nile mud ; but 
when troubles came, this pra жав neglected, and 
the channel soon became unnavigable. Communication 
with the Bitter Lakes had from time to time to be re 
opened, and Neco, Darius Hystaspis? Ptolemy I, 
“Trajan, and the Caliph Omar * are especially mentioned 
ag linving applied themselves to the work of re-esta- 
blishing the waterway. Various points of departure 
from the course of the Nile were taken at different 
periods, the latest being at Belbays, which is about 
eleven miles south of Bubastis (now Tel-Basta). 

Among the cities built by Rameses IL, or во en- 
lunged аз to be considered his work, were Tanis—the 
great city of the Delta—which lie made his eapi- 
tal;7 Pa-Ramesu, which is probably the Raamises of 
tire LL gp 288-3: ое кйш, 
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Exodus; Pa-fum (Patumus or Pithom, identified by 
Dr. Birch with Heroipolis) : Pa-phthah, at Gerf-Hussein 
E ia; Pa-ammon at Sebua, in the same country ; 
„пеш Der ог ит, above Korosko. "The 
new Tanis was situated at some little distance from the 
old one, where the shepherd kings had resided, and 
was adorned with numerous temples and obelisks, 
fragments of which still strew, the site. А contempo- 
rary of the son of Seti thus describes the place :* «So 
I arrived at the city of Ramesu-Meriumen, and found it 
admirable; for nothing on the Theban land and soil 
can compare with it, Here is the seat of the court, 
‘The place is pleasant to live in; its fields are full of 
good things; and life here passes in constant plenty 
and abundance, The cauals are rich in fish; the lakes 
swarm with birds ; the meadows are green with vege- 
fables; there is no end of the lentils; melons with a 
taste like honey grow in the irrigated gardens, The 
‘bars are full of wheat and durra, nnd reach as high as 
heaven. Onions and grapes grow in Ше enclosures ; 
amd the apple-tree blooms among them. The vine, 
the almond-tree, and the fig-tree аге found in the 
orchards. ‚ „ , The red-fish is common in the lotus- 
canal; the Bori-fish in the ponds; many varieties of 
the same, together with carp and pike (P), in the 
canal of Pu-harotha ; fat fish and Khipticpenna fiah 
are to be found in the pools of the inundation, and 
the Haunz-fish in the full mouth of the Nile, near the 
City of the Conqueror, The city canal Pshenhor pro- 
duces salt, the lake region of Pabir natron. Sea- 
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going ships enter the harbour ; plenty and abundance 
are perpetual." 

‘The most remarkuble of the temples erected by 
Rameses ате the building at Thebes, once called the 
‘Memnouinm, but now commonly known as the Rame- 
seum {which has been already described in tho first 
volume of this work), and the extraordinary rock 
temple of Tpesmbul or Abu-Simbel, the most magnifi- 
cent specimen of its class which the world contains, 
The façade is formed by four huge colossi, each seventy 
feet in height, representing Rameses himself, seated on 
a throne, with the double crown of Egypt upon lis 
head? Та the’ centre, flanked on either side by two 
of these gigantic figures, is a doorway of the usual 
Egyptian type, opening into a small vestibule, which 
communicates by a short pasage with the main 
chamber. This is an oblong square, sixty feet Jong 
by forty-five, divided into а nave and two aislis by two 
rows of square piers with Osirid statues thirty feet high 
in front, and ornamented with painted sculptures over 
its whole surface? The main chamber leads into an 
immer shrine, or adytum, supported by four piers 
without Osirid figures, but otherwise as richly adorned 
as the outer apartment. Behind the adytum Are small 
rooms for the priests who served in the temple, Inia 
the facade of the work which constitutes its main 
beauty, *What shall we зау, observes a modern 
traveller; ‘of the rock-temple of Ipsambul, the won- 
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derfol façade of which surpasses everything which our 
imagination can conceive of grandeur in а human 
work? How small, how insignificant, appear, in com- 
parison with it, the petty erections of our dey! There, 
in Nubia, on a solitary wall of rock, far removed from 
the dwellings of men, in hoary antiquity а temple was 
hewn to the great gods of the land of Egypt . . . 
hewn as if by enchantment—for this is the proper 
ward—so bold, so powerful, so exceeding all human 
measure, as if giants had turned the bare rock into 
а living work of art! Standing before this work, 
achieved by the hands of men, the thoughtful child of 
our modern age first feels the greatness of antiquity in 
its all-powerful might. Tt was not clever calenlation, 
not profit, nor utility, but the most elevated feeling of 
gratitude to God, that caused such a work to be exe: 
шей; a work worthy of and fit for the immortal, 
inconceivable, almighty Deity, to whom the ancients 
dedicated it in igh veneration for the Everlasting and 
the Incomprehensible! After this, the judgment of the 
learned historian of architecture may perhaps seem 
tame; but its sobriety gives it a weight which is 
scarcely accorded to the best assorted collection of 
rhetorical phrases by the modern reader. “The largest 
of the rock-temples at Ipsambul, says Mr. Fergusson, 
tis the finest of its class known to exist anywhere, 
Externally, the facade is about a hundred feet in 
height, and adorned by four of the most magnificent 
colossi in Egypt, each seventy feet in height, and re- 
presenting the king, Rameses IL, who caused the exea- 
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vation to be made. It may be because they are more 
perfect than any other now found in that country, but 
certainly nothing can exceed their calm majesty aud 
beauty, or be more entirely free from the vulgarity 
‘and exaggeration which is generally a characteristic of 
colossal works of this sort,’ 

Among the other great works of this great king were 
the completion of the * Hall of Columns” at Karnak,’ of 
the temple begun by Seti at Abydos? and of that 

founded but left very imperfect by Amendphis TIT, at 
Luxor;? the addition of pylons and colossi to the 
great temple of Phthah at Memphis, and the entire 
construction of new temples at Memphis, Heliopolis, 
"Tunis, Beit-el-Walli, Der, Gerf-Hussein, and elsewhere? 
At Kalatshe there is also ‘a small but Beautiful 
example, belonging to the age of Rameses IL, and 
remarkable for the beauty of its sculptured bas-reliefs, 
as well as for the bold Proto-Dorie columns which 
adorn its vestibule.’* In Nubia, Rameses introduced 
the practice of excavating the cells of the temples in 
the rock, and adding in front of the cells structural 
buildings consisting of courts and propylons—a com- 
bination which i extremely claire: tints thas ‘the 
sanctuary has all the imperishability and inystery of u 
cave,’ while the remainder of the temple has at the 
same time the ample space, free play of light, and 
architectural effect of а building standing in the ороп. 
Aet 
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Та the ormamentation of his buildings Rameses 
especially affected the employment of obelisks and 
colossi: Obelisks, which have ceased to exist, adorned 
his Sun-temple at Heliopolis; and two magnificent 
ones were added under his auspices to the Luxor 
edifice? one of which has long attracted the admiration 
of all beholders in the commanding position which it 
now occupies on the Place de la Concorde at Paris, 
‘This monument, ns measured by the French engineers? 
had an elevation of eighty-two. feet, aud is exquisitely 
carved and proportioned. Tt is of a beautiful pink 
Syenite granite, and is covered with inscriptions, which 
have been recently translated by M. Chabas.t 

The most imposing of all the colossi of Rameses, 
and indeed of all existing eolossi, are those four giant 
forms already described 5 which guard the portal of the 
great rock-temple of Ipsambul. These; however, are 
not, strictly speaking, statues, but figures carved in 
the rock. Of actual statues the largest which can be 
definitely ascribed to Rameses IL is that whereof the 
torso remains in the ruins of the Ramesenm, an * image 
vof his majesty,’ which was originally fifty-four feet high, 
and weighed nearly nine hundred tons! Dr. Brugsch 
believes it to have been оше of a pair, carved to adorn 
the entrance court of that magnificent edifice? Another 
colossus of large dimensions was erected by Rameses in 
the temple of Phthuh at Memphis, and is now lying, 
prostrate and mutilated, aid the ruins of that struc- 
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turé, near the modern Amb village of Mitrahenny:! 
"This also represented the king himself. Colossi of Seti, 
his father, were erected by him at Abydos, Memphis, 
and Thebes ; * and smaller ones of his favourite wife and. 
some of his daughters have been found at Mitrahenny, 
а little below the surface of the soil ` Colossal images 
of gods cut in the native rock, elaborately painted, 
Armament the interior of the greater Ipsambul temple, 
while the facade of the smaller one exhibits six rock- 
cut figures of great size, four representing Rameses 
himself, and two his queen, Nefertari-Miteumut.* 

The Semitic blood which flowed in the veins of 
Rameses f showed itself alike in his physiognomy and 
in his actions. Не seems to have been the handsomest. 
of all the Egyptian kings А good forehead, a large 
well-formed slightly aquiline nose, a well-shaped mouth 
with lips not too full, and а thoughtful pensive eye, 
constitute an ensemble which, if not faultless, is nt 
amy rate vastly superior to the onlinary royal type in 
Egypt, and would attract attention among any series 
of kings Much physical vigour accompanied this 
beauty of fice. Rameses was the father of fifty-nine 
sous and sixty danghters many of whom he outlived, 
his great naturil strength enabling him, despite the 
strain which he put upon it by his active life ani 
general habits, to attain almost to the full term of life 
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assigned to man by the Psalmist? He began to reign, 
as we have seen," at the age of ten or twelve, and 
continued om the throne. according to the express 
evidence of the monuments? sixty-seven years. Не 


thus died at the age of seventy-seven or seventy-nine 
— length of life which is rarely reached by Orientals, 

"The large number of his children makes it clear 
that Rameses was a polygamist. He appears to have 
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had two principal wives, Isi-nefert und Nefertari- 
mitenmut,' one of whom he may have espoused after 
the death of the other. He also married, in what we 
must suppose legitimate nuptials, Neferura-Urmaa, the 
daughter of the king of the Кина. Three wives, how- 
exer, cannot have borne him 119 children between them; 
andit is thus clear that, besides his wives, he must lu 
maintained a-seraglio of concubines, whose number is 
not likely to have fallen short of twenty. Such ап 
institution was Semitic, and well-known in Asia; bnt 
hitherto it had not prevailed in Egypt, where mono- 
gamy, always compulsory oa private persons, liad up 
to this time been practised also by the monarchs, 

Of all his sons the one most dear to him was 
Shaemuas, or Khamns*—the child of his favourite 
queen, Isi-nefert —who was * a learned and pious prince, 
devoted especially to the religious service of Phthah,’ 
living mainly in the temple of that god at Memphis, 
and keeping himself aloof from state affairs * more than. 
was quite pleasing to his father,’® This prince was 
designated as his successor, and in the meantime held 
the office of high-priest of Phthah in Memphis, in which 
capacity he exerted himself to restore the worship of 
the holy Apis-bulls—inearnations, as it was believed, 
of Phthah*—which had fallen into desuetnde. The 
necropolis of the bulls, the so-called Serapeum,” was 
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beautified and enlarged by Shaemuns, whose buildings 
are celebrated in various inscriptions па “splendid 
works’ deserving of the highest commendation. Un- 
fortunately he died in his father's lifetime, and was 
thus unable to show what architectural successes he 
might have achieved if he had had at his disposal tlie 
revenues of a kingdom instead of the allowance of an 
heir apparent. 

His affection for this son, and for bis two principal 
wives, shows that the disposition of Rameses П. was in 
some respects amiable, although upon the whole his 
chatnetor is one which scarcely commends itself to 
our approval. Professing in his early years extreme 
devoti to the memory of his father? he lived to 
show himself his father's worst enemy, and to aim at 
obliterating his memory by erasing his name from the 
nioutunents on which it occurred, and in many cases 
substituting his own. Amid a great show of regard 
for the deities of his country and for the ordinances 
of the established worship, he contrived that the chief 
result of all that he did for religion should be the 
glorification of himself Other kings bad sarrogated 
to themselves a certain qualified divinity, and after. 
their deaths bad sometimes been placed by some of 
their successors on а par with the real national gods ;# 
but it remained for Rameses to associate himself during 
his lifetime with such lending deities ns РААН, 
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Ammon, and Horus; and to claim equally with them 
the religious regards of his subjects." He was also, as 
already observed, the first to introduce into Egypt tlie 
degrading custom of polygamy and the corrupting 
influence of а Багет, Even his bravery, which cannot 
be denied, loses half its merit by being made the 
constant subject of boasting; and his magnificence 
ceases to appear admirable when we think at what а cost 
it displayed itself? If with most recent writers upon 
Egyptian history,’ we identify him with the * king who 
knew not Moses’ the builder of Pithom and Raamses, 
the first oppressor of the Israelites, we must add some 
darker shades to the picture, and look upon him as a 
cruel and ruthless despot who did not shrink from 
inflicting on innocent persons the severest pain and 
suffering. 

Rameses П. was succeeded by his fourteenth ^ and 
eldest. surviving son, Menephithah, 829, the Ammen- 
ephthes: of Manetho? On the death of his brother, 
Shaemuas, he һай been appointed governor of Mem- 
phis* aud had been admitted to a share in the 
administration of affairs, if not actually associnted,* by. 
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his father. On his accession he took the throne-name 
of Hotep-hi-ma, F “he who trusts in truth, 
together with the epithets Bai-en-ra,! ©; = 
and Meri-amon, | î ж. Inheriting from his futher an 
empire which was everywhere at peace with its neigh- 
bours, he might have been expected to have had a tran- 
quil and prosperous reign, and to have carried on the 
burst of architectural energy which had manifested itself 
under his father and his grandfather. The power, how- 
ever, which directs human affairs, wholly disappointed 
these expectations. ‘The unclouded prospect of his early 
years gave place, after a brief interval, to storm and 
Tempest of the most fearful kind ; 4 terrible invasion 
carried fire and sword into the heart of his dominions ; 
and he bad scarcely escaped this danger when internal 
troubles broke out—a subject race, highly valued for 
the services which it was forced to render, insisted on 
quitting the land; a great loss was incurred in an 
attempt to compel it to remain; rebellion broke out 
in the south; and the reign, which bad commenced 
under such fiir auspices, terminated in calamity and 
confusion, Menephthah was quite incompetent to deal 
with the difficult circumstances in which he found himself 
placed—he hesitated, temporised, made concessions, 
retracted them—and finally conducted Egypt to a cata- 
strophe from which she did not recover for a generation, 

During his early years Menephthah seems to have 
remained in peace and quietness, untroubled by dis- 
content at home, unmolested by foreign enemies. At 
this time he employed himself in farther enlarging the 
of New Tanis and Pa-Itamessu which had been 
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built by his father, and in setting up rock-tablets at. 
Silsilis and elsewhere! He also carried on certain 
minor works in connection with the great temple of 
Phthah at Memphis, where he set up a statue of him- 
self in black basalt, which is now in the Museum of 
Doulig? He nowhere, however, attempted the erec- 
tion of any great edifice; and it is certainly true to. 
sey that lie “does not rank with those Pharaohs who 
have transmitted their remembrance to posterity” by 
grand buildings and the construction of new temples, 
or by the enlargement of such as already existed.'^ 
His monuments are indeed completely insignificant, 
and, though widely spread and tolerably numerous, 
live a * mean character * about. them, which is espe. 
cially surprising when we compare with them the noble 
examples accomplished by his father and his grand- 
father. Menephthal evidently did not inherit their 
ambition, He was not, however, of so elevated a 
temper as to be free from the blemish of personal 
and this defect in his character led him to be. 
guilty of the meanness of appropriating to himself the 
works of former kings by the erasure of their names 
and the substitution of his own®— a practice wholly 
unjustifiable, Such erasures had previously been some- 
times made out of hatred and as a punishment; Me- 
nophthah made them for the mere purpose of self- 
glorification, and was indifferent whether he wronged 
а friend or an enemy. 
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The foreign relations of Menepbthah were during 
this period satisfactory. He maintained the alliance 
with the Khita which his father had concluded after 
the close of his great Asiatic war, and strengthened 
the bouds of amity by allowing com to be exported 
from Egypt for the sustentation of the Hittite people, 
when their crops failed them, Не received into 
Egypt as new settlers several tribes of Bedouins,! who 
were desirous of exchanging their nomadic habits for a 
more settled life, and established them in the rich lands. 
about the city of Pithom. He retained the foreign con- 
quests of his predecessors in Lower Syria, Philistia, 
and Canaan, carefully supervising their administration 
by means of continual despatches and messengers” At 
the ваше time he guarded with tolerable efficiency his 
north-western frontier, prevented any serious irruption 
of the Libyan tribes, and, up to his fifth year, succeeded 
in maintaining general tranquillity and prosperity. 

But suddenly, in his fifth year, he had to meet an 
important attack, Au African chief, Marmaiu, son of 
рей, collected a numerous army in the tract adjacent. 
to Egypt upon the north-west, composed in part of 
native Africans, in part of auxiliaries, and, crossing the 
Egyptian frontier, carried fire and sword over the 
western and south-western Delta, even threatening the 
great cities of Heliopolis and Memphis. The auxiliaries 
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consisted of five principal nations, whose names, care- 
fully transliterated from the hieroglyphics, would seem. 
to have been the Aka-usha, the Tursha, the Luku, the 
Shartana, and the Skeklusha. Tt has been proposed to 
regard these tribes ns Caucasian races, who at thistime 
had migrated into Libys, having perhaps been previonsly 
prisoners of war, whom Rameses П. had brought from 
‘Asia to Egypt in his military expeditions ; but the 
supposed migration has no historical basis. The expe- 
ditions of Rameses П. never approached the Caucasus, 
and the names are only with great violence brought 
into accord with those of Caucasian peoples? А more 
plausible theory identifies the races with various tribes 
of Europeans occupying the northern Mediterranean, 
and supposes the auxiliaries of Marmain to have come 
by sea to his aid, and to have designed a permanent 
settlement in Africa. The names certainly appear at 
first sight to lend themselves to this view, the resem- 
blance being considerable between Akausha and Achaioi, 
Tursba and Tyrseni or Tusci, Shurtana or Shardana 
and Sardonii, Sheklusha and Sikeloi or Siceli; while 
Luku is not far from Ligyes or Ligures, a people of the 
western Mediterranean. The first appearance of Euro- 
pean тигез upon the stage of history must have the 
greatest interest for the modern world, iu which Europe 
plays the first part ; and if the identifications of М. de 
Rougé” are allowed, it must be granted that here 
Europe first steps upon the scene, exhibiting herself as 
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4 great aggressive power im the fourteenth century 
‘before our ега, n hundred years anterior to the earliest 
traditional date for the Trojan war," and in the actual 
lifetime of Moses. So extraordinary а revelation has 
naturally great attractions for many minds in an age 
when novelty is more esteemed than sobriety of 
judgment, if not even thun historie truth; and thus 
М. de Rougé’s view hus found many advocates among 
Fayptologists,? and has approved itself to some general 
scholars of distinguished reputation? But the dificul- 
ties in the way of its acceptance are great; and perhaps 
it is ns probable that the races in question were native 
African tribes otherwise unknown to us as that they 
really consisted of the Achwans, Etruscans, Sardinians, 
Sicilians, and Ligyans of Europe. 

We have no estimate left us of the number of the 
invaders; but it certainly exceeded 20,000, and pro- 
bably did not fall much short of 40,000 men.* The 
Libyans, the Masyes, and the Kahaka, who, were 
Murmaiu’s subjects, formed the main bulk of the force, 
contingents of no grèat size being furnished by the 
Akausha, Tursha, Luku, Shartana, and Sheklushn, 
who were not his subjects, but * foreign: mercenaries.’ * 
‘The attack seems to have been made towards the apex 
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of the Delta, and was at first completely successful. 
The frontier towns were taken by assault and * turned 
into heaps of rubbish ;'! the Delta was entered upon, 
and a position taken up in the nome of Prosopis? from 
which both Memphis and Heliopolis were menacet. 
Menephthah hastily fortified these cities? or rather (we 
must suppose) strengthened their existing defences, 
ancl, making Memphis his own head-quarters, proceeded 
to collect an army, partly of Egyptians, partly of mer- 
cenuries, wherewith to oppose the enemy. Не did not, 
however, venture to take the command in person; but 
pretending an express command of Phthah, whom he 
had seen in vision, forbidding him to quit Memphis 
lie sent his troops under geuerals to encounter the 
enemy. A great battle was fought in the nome of 
Prosopis ou the thin of Epiphi (May 18), in which, 
after the struggle had lasted six hour? the Libyans 
und their allies were completely defeated and forced 
to Йу. Marmaiu himself was among the first to quit 
the field; and he did so with such haste as to leave 
behind him not only his camp-equipage, but his bow, 
his quiver, and his sandals® His wife and children, 
who had accompanied him to the fight, seem also to 
have escaped, together with some considerable number 
of his soldiers? But above eight thousand * were slain 
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in the battle and the pursuit, and above nine thousand 
were made prisoners! The defeat was total and 
irremediable. Marmaiw's power was shattered, and һе 
is heard of no more. The mercenaries, of whatever 
race they were, learned by experience the wisdom of 
leaving the Libyans to fight. their own battles, and of 
not again themselves crossing swords with the Egyptians, 
When the next occasion сите for a Libyan invasion of 
Egypt, no mercenaries accompanied them; and though 
the Sheklusha and Tursha are still occasionally found. 
among the enemies of Egypt, the majority of the allies 
of Marmaju abstained from further hostile movement. 
The Shartann even entered the Egyptian. service, md 
came to hold a place among the most trusted of the 
Egyptian troops * 

Tt was probably not many years® after this grent 
victory over the Libyans and their allies had raised 
Menephthah to a high pitch of glory, both in his own 
eyes and in those of his subjects, that a demand wns 
made upon him by the chief of a subject race, long 
domiciled in Egypt, which must have seemed to lim 
wholly preposterous, Moses, a Hebrew brought up in 
the court of his predecessor, but for many years self- 
exiled from Egypt, appeared before him and requested 
permission to conduct his people out into the desert, 
which bounded Egypt on the east, the distance of three 
days’ journey, in order that they might hold а feast 
and offer sacrifice to their God, Jehovah Menephithah, 
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not unnaturally, refused, fearing to lose the services of 
more than half а million of bondsmen, who, if they 
once quitted the country and found themselves free, 
тита be likely to retum. At the same time, to 
punish the nation for its temerity, and to keep down 
its aspirations, he increased the burden ofits task- 
work, and exacted an amount which it was impossible 
for them to perform. Moses, however, still persisting 
in bis demand, and alarming the king and his court by 
а series of * plagues,’ continually increasing in severity, 
and culminating in the ‘destruction. of the first-born,’ 
the required permission was at length obtained; and 
on a certain day the nation, carefully organised by its 
leaders, quitted Egypt and entered the desert? But 
Menuphthah bad searcely yielded when he repented of 
bis weakness. Gathenng together all the force that he 
could hastily muster, horse and foot and chariots—of 
these last more than six hundred—he followed after 
the Hebrews and overtook them *encamping by the 
sea, at Pi-hahiroth, before Baal-Zephon.'? Tt is scarcely 
the business of the general historian of ancient Egypt 
1o enter into the difficult question of what sea is in- 
tended, and what route the Hebrews pursued upon 
quitting Egypt. The traditional belief of both the 
Egyptians and the Israelites that the sea was the Red 
Sea * ix а fact of such vast weight that, against it, geo- 
graphical speculations and ingenious explanations of 
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namest sink into insignificance, and are, to say the 
least, quite insufficient to establish a theory which 
runs counter to the belief of, at any rate, three mil- 
lennia. But, leaving this question on one side, we may 
be content to stite in general terms the issue. Favoured 
by ‘astfong east wind, * the Hebrews made their way 


Hawl of Menoplithat, 


upon dry ground across the arm of the sea that had 
seemed to ћеш them in, On attempting to follow them 
along the same route, the Egyptians were overwhelmed 
by the returning waters; the chariot-wheels wore en- 
tangled in the soft ooze; the horses aud their riders 
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pérished; the chosen captains were drowned— the 
is covered them; they sank to the bottom as a 
stone"! All the troops that had entered on the dangerous 
were destroyed; a great slanghter was accom- 
plished, and а blow received which was felt through- 
out the empire as a terrible calamity. 

But the Pharaoh himself escaped? Menephthah, 
with the remnant of his host, returned to Egypt and 
resumed the peaceful oceupations which first the in- 
vision of Marmain, and then the Hebrew troubles, 
had interrupted. But now revolt seems to have shown 
itself in the south A pretender, named Amon-mes 
or Amon-meses, | ff — or | i — belonging to 
а city called Hakheb or Kheb,* which was situated 
near the modern Beni-sonef, оп the Nile opposite 
the Fayoum, came forward, and was perhaps necep- 
ted as monarch by the Thebans. Menephthah 
died, leaving his crown to his son, Seti-Menephthali 

$. or Seti IL; but this monarch was not 


generally acknowledged and a time of confusion and 
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disorder sot in, which is characterised by Rameses Ш. 
as a period of complete anarchy, when Egypt was 
without a master, and the various pretenders to power 
strove with and massacred one the other.’ Amon-mes 
(the Ammen-e-mes of Manetho?) reigned for а tune— 
perhaps five years ®—ш: Thebes, and took the title of 
hak Uas, 1f. * King of Thebes,’ which he attached to 
his name within his esoutcheon He designed and 
finished his tomb in the Biban-el-Moluk, an excavation 
of moderate pretensions. Upon his death, Seti-Me- 
nephthah appears to have been recognised as monarch 
by the Egyptians generally, and to have transferred 
his abode to Thebes, where he built a small temple? 
and erected a statue of himself, which is now in the 
British Museum.* He also earned on a war in the 
suilthern part of his dominions, and set up a tablet as 
а conqueror on the rocks near Abu-Simbel? 

Tn countenance Seti IL was remarkably handsome. 
He had a long well-formed nose, nearly in line with 
his forehead, arched eyebrows, a good eye with full 
eyelid, a short upper lip, a cleanly cut mouth, and а 
delicate rounded chin. He seems, however, to have 
been wanting in energy and decision. Before he had 
been long seated upon the throne, a high official named 
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Bai brought forward, ns a rival claimant of the kingly 
power, a certain Siphthnh, who is thought to have 
been а son of Amon-mes? and who was certainly а 
native of the same city? Seti seems to have made but 
little resistance to this antagonist. According to one 
authority. he accepted from him the title of * Prince 


pam 
of Cush,’ and consented to nct as his viceroy tn the 
southern provinces; but it is perhaps more probable 
that he was either killed in battle, or dethroned and 
murdered by his successful rival. 
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J, who now became king, took tlie 
epithet of Merl-en-phthah, * beloved of Phthuh,’ and the 
Hhrone-name of Rü-khn-en-sotep-en-ra,'e Sp — A o. 
Tt would seem that, to strengthen himself in his. usurped 
position, he married a princess of the Tameside family, 
who may have been, but is certainly not proved to 
have been," a daughter of Menephthah and а sister 
of Seti IL Нег name appears on the monuments 
аз Tu-user or Ta-tisert* which Manetlio changed into 
"Thuüris She seems to have shared the royal authority 
with her husband, and perhaps enjoyed it during the 
term of seven years, as Manetho (who, however, 
mistook lier sex) recorded? But the joint reign was 
troubled and inglorious. Siplithiah did not engage in 
any wars; and the only important work that he com- 
pleted was his tomb in the Bibun-el-Moluk, which was 
ап excavation of some pretensions! 

period of anarchy followed the death of 
Siphthah, aud separated the nineteenth dynasty from 
the twentieth. *For many years; we nre told, * tlie 
conntry was without a master; the chief wuthority 
belonged to the governors of cities, who massacred one 
the other, After a time a certain Arsu, а Syrian, 
became chief among them, the whole country offering 
him homage; but his companions plinderel all who 
possessed any wealth. Moreover, the gods were treated 
like the men; and no опе any more made offerings to 
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the temples’! Once more, a dynasty of the highest 
distinction, one which had ruled Egypt gloriously for 
above a century and covered the country with 
magnificent works, expired amid clouds and gloom, 
Internal rebellion and external attack combined to 
produce a general state of confusion and anarchy, 
which threatened the complete dissolution of the whole 
fabric of Egyptian society. For several years this 
state of things continued, and the sufferings of the 
people must have been great. Най the nation not 
posses extraordinary vitality, recovery from so 
extreme a state of depression and exhaustion would 
have been impossible; but there was that in the 
Egyptian character which almost defied adverse cir- 
cumstances, ani enabled the monarchy to rise again 
and again, like the fabled giant, after being stricken to 
the carth, aud to vindicate to itself again and again 
a foremost place among the leading kingdoms of the 
world, We shall find Egypt under the twentieth 
dynasty occupying almost as commanding a position 
as that which we have shown her to have held under 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth. 


‘The civilisation of Egypt under these two most 
important dynasties has now, according to the general 
plan pursued in the present work, to be considered, 
‘and will be divided under our three customary heads 
Art, Religion, and Marmers. 
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Whatever шау be thought with respect to other 
departments of art, it cannot be questioned that 
Egyptian architecture reached its highest perfection 
under these two dynasties. The Ramescum, the 
temples of Medinet-Abou and Ipsambul, the palace- 
temples or temple-palaces of Kamak and Luxor, and 
the rock-cut tombs of the Biban-el-Moluk, belong alike 
to the period, and give it an architectural pre-eminence 
over every other period in Egyptian history, which 
only profound ignorance can doubt or extreme cap- 
tioushess dispute. The latest historian of architecture 
has given us his verdict, that the hypostylé hall of 
Seti L at Karnak is * the greatest of man's architectural 
works,’ and the entire building, of which it is part, 
‘the noblest effort of architectural magnificence ever 
produced by the hand of man.’ The same writer has 
declared, though familiar with the grand examples at. 
Ellora and Elephants, that the rock-cut temple of 
Tpsambul is * the finest of its class known to exist any- 
where’? Intelligent travellers are struck by the 
‘Theban edifices—the work almost exclusively of these 
Aynasties—far more than by all the other constructions 
of the Pharaohs. Most of them are disappointed by 
the Pyramids; there is scarcely one whese heart is not 
stirred by а thrill of admiration as he contemplates 
‘Karnak or Luxor. 

1f we inquire what exactly constituted the pre- 
eminence of these Pharaonic works over the remainder, 
the readiest answer would seem to be that they ex- 
hibited more strikingly than any others the combination 
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of enormous mass and size with a profusion of the 
most elaborate ornamentation. The Pyramids are 
ler structures, far more massive, and—at any 

тше in two instances covering а larger area; but 
they are at present, aud probably always were? entirely 
devoid of ornament, perfectly plain constructions, in- 
tended to produce their whole effoct upon the spectator 
by mere hugeness and solid maeivenes: ‘The Theban. 
palace-temples have this quality in a less degree than 
the Pyramids; but still they have it largely. They 
cover: nearly as much ground as the greatest of the 
Pyramids; they contain blocks of stone аз enormous; 
and even their material bulk, though very inferior, 
impresses the mind almost as much, being more manifest 
und appreciable. With this quality of vast size they 
united a wealth of varied ornamentation to which a 
parallel scarcely exists anywhere else. "The buildings 
presented a long vista of gateways, and courts, and 
colonnades, and pillared halls, led up to by avenues об 
sphinxes or of colossi, and themselves adorned with 
colosi or with tall tapering obelisks, which shot up 
above the general horizontal Tine of the courts and 
halls, аз the pinnacles and towers and spires of a 
modern cathedral raise themselves above the line of 
the nave and choir. Within snd without, on the 
massive gate-towers, on the walls of chambers and of 
V The ‘Groat Pyramid ' of Phim | outaides of the jds were 
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courts, оп. the ceilings, on the very pillars themselves, 
everywhere, on every side, whithersoever the eye could 
turn itself, elaborate. seulptures representing gods and 
kings, and battle-scenes, and graceful forms of vegetable 
life, were to be seen, all glowing with warm tints, and 
enchanting the eye with a blaze of gorgeous yet well- 
assorted hues. Form, colour, vastness, multiplicity, 
elaboration, mystery, combined to impress, astonish, 
and delight the spectator, who saw on every side of 
him stately gateways, huge coloniaded courts, long 
Vistas of pillars, calm silent solemn colossi, slim obelisks 
—all bathed to some extent in the warm light of an 
Egyptian sky, and, even where the shade was deepest, 

resplendent with the hues of artt 
‘The combination of mass, however, with rich 
ornamentation is not the sole merit of the works which 
We ure cousidering, Theré is а harmony in the forms 
and in the tints, a solemnity and majesty in the grand 
figures introduced, a skill in the employment of paint- 
ing and sculpture as subsidiary to architecture, which 
have scarcely been surpassed as yet, and which ure 
Above all praise.* Moreover, the style is eminently 
кост comeing 
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suited to the country itself, to its climate, atmosphere, 
and general physical features; transport it elsewhere, 
and it would lose half its charm ; but in Egypt, in the 
flat green valley of the Nile with its low wall of rock 
оп either side, with its pellucid air, bright sun, and 
sleor blue sky, it is as near perfection as anything 
human, or at Jeast ns anything within the circle of the 
farts, Whatever eulogy is justly bestowed on Egyptian 
architecture generally belongs especially to the great 
works of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
which brought the style introduced by the monarchs 
of the twelfth to a pitch of excellence never exceeded, 
amd rarely equalled, by the ater Pharaohs. 

In glyptic art the great glory of the period con- 
sisted in its colossi. The rock-cut images of Rameses П. 
at Ipsambul, the sitting figures of Amenóphis TIL. near 
Luxor, remnants (as is thought?) of an avenue of 
eighteen, and the enormous granite statue of Rameses 
—the pride of his Rameseum—at Karnak, аге far 
more gigantic than any other human forms at present 
existing upon the earth, and impress the beholder 
with a feeling of combined awe and admiration, which 
with difficulty finds vent in expression, * Nothing 
which now exists in the world, says Dean Stanley of 
the last-named of these colossi, ‘can give any notion 
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of what the effect must have been when the figure 
was erect. Nero towering above the Colosseum may 
have been something like it; but he was of bronze, 
and Rameses was of solid granite, Nero was standi 
without any object; Rameses was resting in awful 
majesty after the conquest of the whole of the then 
known world’! Miss Martineau's impression of the 
colossi of Amendphis bas been already noticed* The 
Dean says of them:? ‘The sun was setting; the 
African range glowed ted behind them; the green 
plain was dyed with a deeper green beneath them; 
and the shades of суеш led the vast rents and 
fissures in their aged frames, "They too sit, hands on 
knees, and they too are sixty feet high. As I looked 
back ой them in the sunset, and. they rose up in front 
of the background of the mountain, they seemed indeed 
as if they were part of it—as if they belonged to 
some natural creation rather than to any work of art.’ 
"he Ipsumbul figures are almost equally impressive, 
+ Nothing can exceed, we are told, * their calm majesty 
and beanty.* “The wonderful façade surpasses every- 
thing which our imagination can conceive of grandeur 
in a human work’? ‘Standing before them, the 
thoughtful child of our modern age first feels the 
greatness ой antiquity in its all-powerful might.’ 

Tt is the ordinary fault of colossi to be coarse and. 
vulgar. Giants ато unpleasing in actual life, and ning- 
nifed representations of our fellow-men leave for the 
most part an unsatisfuctory impression. ‘The great 
colossi of the best Egyptian times are redeemed from 
тыбы, ы ды таа een, Muy df Ain 
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vulgarity by their majestic pose, the stiff rigidity of 
their forms, and the stamp which they bear upon them. 
of eternal changeless tranquillity, Profound repose; 
with something of а look of scorn, is their characteristic 
expression—they resemble beings above all human 
wenknesses, all human passions—Epicurean deities, 
unconcerned spectators of the lapse of ages and the 
follies and woes of man, 

The bas-reliefs of the period have two special fea- 
tures—first, they are on a far larger scale than any 
previous ones; and secondly, they are more vigorous 
and animated. While domestic scenes continue to be 
represented in the tombs; and religious ones both in 
the tombs and in the temples, the grand subject of. 
war is for the first time introduced —all its phases 
receive careful treatment, the march, the eneampment, 
the conflict, the siege, the pursuit; vast surfaces are 
covered with enormous pictures, into which hundreds 
of figures are introduced *—life, action, rapid move 
ment, energy are portrayed, infinitely varied attitudes 
occur ; the artists seem to have emancipated themselves 
from all the old conventional trammels, and represent 
the various circumstances of battle with equal trath- 
fulness and spirit, Especially do they succeed in the 
delineation of the newly-imported horse, now standing 
still, now trotting, now galloping at full speed ; anon 
wounded, swerving, falling prone on the ground; or 
again prancing, rearing, turning round, feeding, about 
to Tie down, extended at its ease; in every position. 
equilly well drawn and clearly studied from the life, 
Warfare is exhibited with all its multiform incidents. 
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Foreign races have their various costumes, physiogno- 
mies, armature, modes of fighting, war-animals, style of 
chariot. Even the confusion and turmoil of а sea-fight 
жав regarded as within the range of the artists’ powers ; 
and adverse galleys engaged in actual combat exhibit 
to us the facts of naval warfare about the time of 
Moses! 

Tt is thought that the sculptures of the period whi 
we are considering, whether in relief or * in the round 
while they comprise the highest perfection to which 
Egyptian art ever attained, contain also distinct traces 
of the commencement of a decline The change 
occurred in the latter part of the reign of Rameses IE. 
И consisted in a want of care and finish, an undue 
elongation of the figure,’ and an occasional rudeness 
and coarseness which are pronounced * barbarie. 4 ‘To 
the unprofessional eye, however, the difference is not 
very striking, and even the sculptures of Rameses TIL, 
the second king of the succeeding dynasty, seem to 
fall but little short of the great masterpieces of Seti L 
and Rumeses TL. 

In the matter of religion, the most noticeable 
changes which occurred are connected with the disk- 
worship, and with the alternate elevation and depression 
of the god Set. The cult of the disk, favoured by 
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Amendphis TIL, and fully established by his son, 
‘Amendphis IV-, or Khuenaten, is chiefly remarkable on 
account of its exclusive character, the disk-worshippers 
opposing and disallowing all other cults and religious 
usages, Had Khuenaten been able to effect the religious 
revolution at which he aimed, the old Egyptian religion 
would have been destroyed, and its place would have 
been taken by a species of monotheism, in which the 
material Sun would have been recognised as the One 
and only Lord, and Ruler of the Universe. Ammon, 
Khem, Kneph, Phthah, Маш, Khonso, Osiris; Horus, 
Isis, Thoth, would have disappeared, and sun-worehip, 
pure aud simple, would have replaced the old compli- 
омей polytheism. But Egypt was not prepared for 
this change. ‘The hieratic interest, naturally enlisted 
‘against it, was strong: the popular sentiment was 
opposed to change, and especially to innovations which 
could be traced to the influence of foreigners: disk- 
worship never obtained any firm hold on the Egyptian 
people; it was а court religion, introduced and sus 
tained by kings, for which the bulk of their subjects 
‘had neither regard nor reverence. 

lt was otherwise with the Set movement, which 
strove to elevate that god to the highest place in the 
Pantheon. There had been in Egypt from a remote 
antiquity a struggle between the devotees of Set and 
those of Osiris the esoterie meaning of which it is 
difficult to penetrate, for we сап scarcely suppose that 
the followers of Set were actual devil-worshippers. If 
the myth of Osiris was originally solar, and Set was 
merely night, which engulfs and destroys the sun, we 
сап understand that there would be, in such a country 
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аз Egypt, persons to whom night might seem more 
admirable, more divine than day ; who would therefore 
take the part of Set, and think that he had done well 
to slay his brother, And the division into the two 
camps, once begun, would continue long after its 
meaning had become lost to view. The Osiris wor- 
shippers were always saying hard things of Set and 
seeking to depress him below the point at which he 
stood in the original Pantheon. ‘The Set worshippers 
resisted them. During the early monarchy, Set, on 
the whole, maintained а fairly high place. With the 
success of the Shepherds (Hyksds), however, he entered. 
‘ona new position, Set was the patron deity of the first 
Hyksds king of Egypt, who actually bore his name; 
and Set-worship thus received а new impulse and à new 
life wader the Shepherd rule, until at last it was, in 
Lower Egypt at any rate, established as exclusively 
the state religion, When the Hyksós were expelled, 
Set fell with them, not. merely losing the position to 
which he had attained, but sinking to à. comparatively 
subordinate place among the Egyptian deities, n this 
Position he remained throughout the whole. period of 
the eighteenth dynasty? but with the accession of the 
nineteenth he once more came to the front. Rameses 
1. named his eldest. son Seti—a name commonly writ- 
ten with the figure of the god and implying’ a dedi- 
cation of his first-born to that divinity. Seti, when he 
became king, naturally brought Set forward, not only 
worshipping him together with the other Ositid gods,“ 
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but representing himself ns receiving life at his ands? 
‘Various princes of the Rameside house received 
similar dedication with that of Seti L. and Sets 
high rank among the gods was maintained beyond the 
period of the nineteenth dynasty into that of the 
‘twentieth. 

With regard to the entire period of which we are 
treating, nothing is more remarkable than the absence 
of any strong favouritism, and the equitable division of 
religious regard among a large number of deities, Оп 
the whole, Ammon, now almost always viewed as 
‘Ammou-Ra, maintains his pre-eminence; but great 
attention is paid also to Horus, Kneph, Athor, Ra, 
Thoth, Phthah, Osiris, Isis, Mentu, Маш, Tuin, Khonsu 
and Netpé. Sati also, Shu, Anuka, Seb, Tafné, nnd 
Sabak are frequently worshipped; and occasional 
honour is paid to Khem, Sefkh, Anubis, Nephthys, 
Ма, Sekhet, Neith, Taourt, Hapi, the Nile-God, Heke. 
бепе, and Bes. Altogether, about forty deities appear 
in the bas-reliefs as objects of religious adoration. during 
the period, which is one atwhich the Pantheon obtains 
almost its full development, To give life seems to be 
the prerogative of (comparatively speaking) but few 
deities—as Ammon, Horus, Set, Kneph, Thoth, Mentu, 
Athor, and Netpe? It belongs to Set to teach the 
monarch to shoot! Ammon-Ra, Thoth, and Sefkh 
confer immortality by writing the monarel's name on 
the leaves of the tree of life? In battle, the king is 
compared commonly with Mentu, Set, or Bar (Baal). 
aud is regarded as under the special protection of 
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Ammon-Ha/ Living, he is commonly entitled * the 
Horus; or * the living Horus; ' dead, * the Osiris: 

A. further development of the doctrine, that the 
kings were actua] gods, also characterises the period 
under consideration. Hitherto the king-worship hud 
been one of language and sentiment;? now it took 
s material shape. "Thothmes TIL, at Semneh and 
Koummeh, associated his ancestor, Usurtasen TIL, with 
Kneph and Totun on terms of complete equality, 
figuring him on the same scale, offering to him sacri 
ficial feasts, and representing himself as receiving * life 
at his hands Amenhotep IL, his son, followed his 
examples Other kings exalted Nefertari-Aahmes to 
the rank оГа goddess; But it remained for Rameses IL. 
not only to represent himself as worshipped? but. 
actually to set up his own image for worship in n 
temple together with, and on a par with, images of 
three of the greatest yods—uamely, Ammon, Phthah, 
and Horus? The deification of the reigning monarch 
became thus complete. Tt is scarcely possible that any 
other religious sentiment cau have maintained much 
influence over men, when the doctrine was accepted, 
that in their actual monarch they had present with 
them n deity as great as апу in earth or heaven 10 

The arts of life made a rapid advance under the 
early kings of the eighteenth dynasty, and progressed 
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steadily, though more slowly, until about the middle of 
the nineteenth. The costumes of kings and queens 
became suddenly most elaborate. King Amenhotep I. 
is represented’ with three garments over his linen 
tunic, which itself has a complicated and brilliant orna- 
ment in front, consisting of a broad stripe in four 
colours, blue, red, yellow, and green, with three pen- 
dent ends of riband on either side of it. He has also a 
broad belt, similarly va~ 
riegated. His upper gar 
ments, which seem to be 
nll made of a white; 
striped, very transparent 
muslin, are, first, a short 
petticoat beginning at the 
‘waist and descending to 
the calf of the leg; se- 
condly,a long robereach- 
ing from the shoulders to 
the ankles; and thirdly, 
a flowing саре, He wears 
furtherarmletsand brace- 
las of gold, seemingly 
enamelled, a broad collar 


Cucina beaildress of Nefettari-Ashmen of many hues, white sau- 
dals, a close-fitting blue сар with а ureus ornament in 
frout, an artificial black beard, two ribands down his 
back, and the * tail’ peculiar to kings and gods. His 
mother Nefertari-Auhmes, who is represented with him, 
wears the complicated vulture-headdress which bas been 
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given above," a blue wig, а long robe of white striped 
muslin, indecently transparent, and an elaborate flowing 
саре of the same, She has armlets and bracelets set 
with jewels, white sandals, a broad collar like her son's, 
andearrings. А broad sah, blue, red, and yellow, de. 
pends from her waist to the bottom of her robe. Та 
another representation. she has a wig with long pen- 
dants of a peculiar character? 

Tt 5 not often that the dresses represented are so 
elaborate as these; but there is, speaking generally, 
s marked advance in the mimber, complication, and 
vatiety of the garments, both of men and women. 
"Thothmes IIL. introduces the tall ар, round in front 
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anû pointed at the back, which thenceforth becomes the 
fitvourite headdress of the kings, being occasionally 
covered with spots, which may represent pearls. Kings 
Sometimes wear a spencer similarly spotted, which 
covers the shoulders and reaches to the waist, One 
King, Amendphis IV., wears at the base of his cap 
а riliand, or díadem,terminating in two tlowing ends 
He has also а long flowing robe, which falls behind 
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lim, and separates iuto two flaps, whieh are rounded 
off into points? Women, no less than men, wear san- 
Gals; and both women and men wear occasionally 
Anklets, besides armlets and bracelets? ‘The royal 
attendants have commonly 
two tunics instead of one, 
the inner of linen, the outer 
of muslin and transparent. 
Tn а few cases they wear 
also a muslin cape? Sandals 
are still somewhat rare; 
even princes and kings are sometimes represented with 
out them; and they are bnt seldom worn by persons 

of lower rank. The practice 
begins of wearing them with 
the toes violently turned up;* 
but this nage does not be- 
come general until the time 
of the twentieth dynasty. 
‘Some of the varieties in fe- 
male apparel will be better 
understood by representation 
than description. 

‘The houses of the great, 
no doubt, became more luxu- 
rious as time went оп; and 
one king shows us the ar 
rangement of a royal palace, 
ог villa from which we may obtain a tolerable notion 
of tlie general character of rich men’s residences, A 
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large square or parallelogram was enclosed within high 
‘walls, with pylonic entrances on two or more of the sides, 
like those of temples in miniature, The grounds were 
divided out into formal courts and alleys, planted with 
trees in rows, the trees being of various kinds, inclusive 
of palms and vines. Ponds or reservoirs, rectangular 
in shape, were frequent, and 
gave the charm of freshness in 
п climate where without con- 
stant irrigation vegetation lan- 
guishes. ‘The house itself con- 
sisted of numerons courts, sur- 
rounded with colonnaded clois- 
tors, and entered through 
pylons, with here and there a 
group of apartments, into which 
light was but scantily admitted 
by small windows placed high 
ир in the walls, Much taste 
was shown in the designs of 
pillars, and especially of their 
capitals, which combined animal 
and vegetable forms, after а 
manner that was at once curious 
and pleasing’ The number of 
apartments was not great, life 
being сеу passed їп the eo- 
lonnaded courts, and in the [К 
rounds, where а sufficiency of 
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bined with the charm of remoter ligit and with the free 
play of the atmospliere. Furniture, though not very 
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abundant according to modern notions, was convenient 
und in good taste. Animal forms were followed in the 
feet of chairs, fauteuils, and ottomans;* and sometimes in 
other portions of the carved wood work," while delicate 
stuffs covered the cushioned portions, adding the beauty 
of colour to that of form.* ‘The elaboration of furni- 
niture culminated in the thrones constructed for the 
kings and the footstools sometimes attached to them," 
which were carved in the richest and quaintest fashion, 
either with figures of captured monarchs, or with 
animal or vegetable forms, or with the two combined, 
and must have been most curious and extraordinary 
works of art. 

Ornamental carvings. or castings of an artistic 
character, realistic in style, were also received as 
tribute from some of the subject states, and served 
io adorn the palaces of the Pharsobs with strange 
and outlandish figures. One such offering, brought to 
Tutankh-amen by the Ethiopians? is peculiarly graceful 
and pleasing. Tt represents the giraffe or camelopand 
amid the paim-groves of Mid Africa, and expresses 
with much truthfulness and spirit the form of that 
remarkable animal, 

Graceful ornamentation also characterises the arms 
and chiriot of the monarch, which frequently exhibit 
the head, or even the full form, of the lion? Vases 
are of elegant shupes, and their covers are occasionally 
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in the form of animals heads! Figures of animala 
adorn the prows of vessels; and sometimes their oars 
terminate in representations of the heads of men? 


K 


ЎН 
әре, 
In social life, the introduction of the horse from 
Asia made a considerable change. ‘The chariot super 
seded the palanquin as the ordinary mode of con- 
veyance; and much attention was bestowed upon the 
equipage ind the stud. Horses were great favourites, 
and received special names, as Ken-Amen, * strength of 
Ammon, Anta-hruta, * Anaitis pleased,’ and the like 
The young dandy prided himself on the strength and 
lightness of his vehicle, the perfect shape nud condition 
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of his carriage-horses, the beauty of their trappings, 
and his own skill in driving them! Kings generally 
employed a charioteer, but even they did not disdain 
to take the reins occasionally into their own hands and 
conduct their own vehicles? Horses bore tail plumes 
of ostrich feathers on their heads, had many tassels or 
streamers appended to them, and sometimes wore 
elegant bousi Field-sports continued to occupy 
the leisure hours of most well-to-do Egyptians; and. 
the monarchs, at any rate, added to their former 
pleasures of this kind the chase of the lion and the 
elephant. 

‘A burst of literary vigour distinguishes the period. 
Literature had always been held in esteem in Egypt, 
and had furnished n fairly satisfactory career to а con- 
siderable number of persons? Men of high rank, like 
Ptak-hotep and Saneha, һай occasionally occupied 
themselves with it, aud even one monarch had left 
‘Instructions’ for his successor, which he had cast 
into а highly artificial and -yuasi-poetic form. But it 
is not till the reigns of Rameses П. and his son, 
Menephtbah, that literary activity reaches its acme, 
and Egypt is able to boast of a whole * galaxy" of 
writers? Тһе high honour done to the ‘epic poet" 
Pentaour, whose lay of +Rameses victorious’ was 
inscribed on the walls of half a dozen temples may 
have acted as a stimulus to authorship, and have given 
to the pursuit of knowledge and of the art of com- 
position an attraction which it had not possessed 
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previously, But, whatever was the cause, at least the 
effect is certain. Under Rameses IL. and. Menephthal 
literature flourished in all its branches—history, 
divinity, practical philosophy, poetry, epistolary cor- 
respondence, novels or tales, occupied the attention of 
numerous writers, anil works in these various subjects 
rapidly accumulated. А public library was established 
at Thebes, under m director—a high official—named 
Amen-em-an The roll of writers included the names: 
of Pentaour, Amen-envapi, Pan-bas, Kakabu, Hor, 
Anna, Meriemap, Bek-en-ptah, Hora, Amen-masu, 
Suanro, Serptah. Nor was original composition the 
sole occupation of these learned persons. The modern. 
world is indebted to them for the careful copies which. 
they made of earlier manuscripts, and owes to their 
indefatigable industry such works ав “The Instructions 
of Amenemhat,’ ‘The Tale of the Two Brothers, * The. 
Praise of Learning, and even the greater part of * Thi 
Bouk of the Dend'* Like the monks of the Middle 
Ages, the Egyptian bierogrammateis regarded. it as a 
sacred. duty to hand on to later ages the learning of 
the past, and, when the fragile papyrus of the early 
times wns falling into decay, tesascribed the perishing 
work upon fresh material. 

‘Thus, in almost all respects, im arts, in arms, it 
literature, in the comforts and elegancies of private 
life, the Egypt of the fifteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies before our era had made great advances beyond 
the simplicity of primitive times, and. attained а point 
which well deserves attention nud even admiration. 
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But it must not be denied or concealed. that there were 
darker hues in the picture. ‘The glorious achievements. 
of the greatest of the Pharaohs in architecture and 
colossal statuary were not produced without much 
suffering among a large servile class, whose forced toil 
was excessive and unceasing nny, sometimes in- 
tentionally aggravated for the purpose of breaking 
their strength? ‘Taxation was heavy upon the lower 
orders of the native Egyptians, and collectors with no 
pity in their hearts exacted the last penny from the 
wretched fellakin by the free use of the rod? Both 
men and women were stripped naked and subjected to 
the pain and indignity of the bastinadot In war 
many cruel aud barburous customs prevailed. Cap- 
tives were either reduced to slavery or put to death. 
The slain were systematically mutilated in order to 
obtain sure evidence of their number and conquer- 
ing monarchs were not ashamed to return home from. 
battle with the gory heads of their adversaries attached 
to the hinder part of their chariot.® Whether kings 
geuetally slew their more distinguished prisoners with 
their own hand is perhaps doubtful;? but there ix 
distinct evidence that such an aet was considered not 


unbecoming, and that a king could not ouly commit it, 
but boust of i^ The relations between the sexes did 
not improve ns time went on. Polygamy оп а vast 
scale was introduced into the royal household; in- 
decency in apparel was common; and the profligacy 
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of the women was such as to become a: commonplace 
of Egyptian novels! Altogether, it would seem that 
the acme of perfection in art was coincident with а 
decline in morals—a decline which combined increased 
savagery with advancing sensualism. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY (ABOUT В.С. 1280-1100), 


Un prise glorieux мн foter vn бее delat ane Yew armos do Tzrpte а la 
llle de leer ltr Шани Талоки, Макы stl Чегине, 
жайра. 


Tax anarchy which supervened upon the death of 
Siphthah ? can scarcely have lasted very long. Egypt 
wis not yet reduced to such a state of exhaustion ns to 
tolerate for many years the complete eclipse of autho- 
rity and suspension of settled government. The royal 
race, which had reigned with so much glory from the 
date of the expulsion of the Shepherds to the time of 
Seti IL, was by no means extinct, nor һай it even'as 
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of the women was such as to become а commonplace 
of Egyptian novels! Altogether, it would seem that 
the acme of perfection in art was coincident with a 
decline in morals—a decline which combined increased 
savagery with advancing sensualism. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THR TWENTIETH DYNASTY (ABOUT B.C, 1980-1100), 


“Vn grin йота mut jeter un derer felat wur Jn armea do Азра dla 
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Тив anarchy which supervened проп the death of 
Siphthah ! can searvely have lasted very long. Egypt 
was not yet reduced to stich a state of exhaustion as to 
tolerate for many years the complete eclipse of autho- 
rity and suspension of settled government. The royal 
race, which had reigned with so much glory from the 
late of the expulsion of the Shepherds to the time of 
Seti IL, was by no means extinct, nor had it evenas 
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yet shown any signs of а serious loss of vigour and 
governmental ability. То find a new monarch of the 
‘old blood could not have been difficult, when a recent 
Pharaoh! had been the parent of fifty-nine sons and 
sixty daughters, Probably, the anarchy wns caused 
rather by а superfluity than a lack of candidates for 
the royal power? since the * great men * (шеги) who 
ruled in the various towns? were most likely of royal 
descent, at апу rate for the most part. Tt may have 
‘been difficult to decide upon the claims of the various 
candidates; and we can even conceive the possibility 
of the priests and nobles being in no hurry to make 4 
choice, since, while the royal authority was in abey- 
ance, their own power and dignity would be augmented, 
Had Egypt had no warlike neighbours, they would 
perliaps have temporised longer; but when a Syrian 
took advantage of the state of things to establish him- 
self аз prince in Egypt, and his companions robbed 
and plundered at their pleasure, and the Egyptian 
gods were treated with as little respect as the Egyptian. 
шеп, und the temples were denuded of their aceus- 
tumed offerings, it was felt that the time had arrived. 
for a great elfort— the gods,’ we are told? ‘restored 
the land to its eve balance, as its condition properly 
required. They established their son, Bet-nekht, as 
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king over the whole land.’ It is probable that we have 
here з covert indication thatthe prime instigators of the 
movement which placed Seènekht upon the throne 
were the priests, who, as interpreters of the will of the 
gods, brought him forward, and succeeded in establish- 
ing him as king of all Egypt. 

"The birth and parentage of Set-nckht, ji, we 
in reality unknown." It has been stated as an ascer- 
tained fact, that he was the son of Seti TL; but the 
sole foundation for this is the exhibition by Rameses TIT. 
ofthe езу of Seti IL among the kings whom he 
honours and acknowledges, in the place immedintely 
before Set-nekht? This foundation is manifestly in- 
sufficient. Tt gives a ground for presuming that Set- 
nekht was of the family of Seti IL—a presumption 
supported by the similarity of their throne-names*—but 
попе for laying down uny particular relationship. 
Had he been actual son, it is scarcely likely that his 
sonsltip would not have been mentioned, either by him- 
self, or by Rameses IIL, who gives ns an account of 
his uccession in the + Great Harris Papyrus, 

Accepted as king by the priests, Set-nekht had 
nevertheless to establish bis authority by prompt and 
vigorous measures, His son compares his activity 
With that of the god, Khepra-Sutech,® when lie is roused 
to fury. He put in order,’ says Rameses, ‘the whole 
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land which wasrevolted ; lie executed the abominables 
who were in Ta-Mera (Le. Egypt): he purified the 
great throne of Egypt: he was king of both the lands 
yt the seat of Tum (Heliopolis): he made the faces 
upright which were perverted. . . „ He set up the 
temples, (and re-established) the divine offerings for the 
service of the gods, as their statutes prescribe.’ 


Hrad of В-ке. 


‘There is reason to believe that Set-nekht was ad- 
vanced in years at lis accession, and that he reigned 
buta short time. Ordinarily, the first task set himself 
by an Egyptian king was the construction of his tomb ; 
and а shrewd guess may be given at the length of a 
reign by noting the extent and elaboration of the royal 
sepulchre. Set-nekht seems to have felt that he had 
‘not sufficient time before him to give him reasonable 
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hope of constructing for himself a final resting-place of 
proper dignity, and accordingly appropriated to himself 
the rock-tomb of Siphthali and Tuouris, merely chisel- 
Jing out the names of the original owners, and replacing 
them by his own! He thus obtained, with slight 
trouble, a sufficiently dignified sepulehre—one * really 
princelike nud amagnificent’*—while at the same time 
hw subjected to indignity a predecessor whom he did 
not acknowledge to be legitimate, 

Tt may have been also in the prospect of an early 
evease that Set-nekht, almost as soon as he was 
settled upon the throne, associated with himself as 
king? his son Rameses, the third prince of the name, а 
youth of much promise, of whom he seems to have folt 
no jealousy. The two are exhibited on the rocks be- 
hind Medinet-Abou,! in a fashion which seems to 
place them on an exact equality, bearing the same 
royal titles and ensigns, having forms of the same size, 
aud mentioned in the accompanying inscription exactly 
the same tumber of times, Except inscriptions of his 
name on the works of others, this is the sole monument 
which we possess of Set-nekht,^ who had evidently not 
inherited the tastes of Rameses II. and Seti I. 

Rameses IIL, known to the Egyptians as Rameses 
huk On, © j ШТ or “Rameses, lord of Heliopolis,’ 
tok the throne-name of | Re-user-ma-meri-amou, 
з бум Pug. En ‘the Deulndlor, ph. fit pl. 
ТӘШ 8. рр. 195-4, 19690, | Те, the nale monumant of hin 
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of SPA, oF “Зи, lord of Truth, beloved by 
Ammon! It is conjectured * that among the people he 
bore the appellation of Rameses pa-nuter, or Капон 
the god ;* and that the Greeks made out of this пате 
the Ithampsinitus of their Egyptian histories, “Rhamp- 
sinitus was celebrated for his riches? and Rameses HE. 
was certainly among the wealthiest of Egyptian Kings; 
so that the identification may be allowed, though it is 
not опе of much value, His earliest occupation after 
his accession seems to have been ‘the restoration and. 
demarcation of the several castes’? or rather classes, 
into which the part of the population directly con- 
nected with the court was dividel* During the 
troublous period. that preceded Set-nekht some confli= 
sion of the different orders had taken place, which Set- 
nekht had not had the time or the inclination to 
remedy. Rameses at once addressed himself to the 
task, und arranged the officials in five great ranks or 
clases, viz.: 1. The alneen-perio, or ‘councillors of 
the Royal House persons who enjoyed the same dìg- 
nity which was given to Joseph? 2. The wera, or 

* great princes,’ who are thought to have been the 
governors and representatives of the king in the several 
nomes.'® 8, The native soldiery, foot and harse, the 
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later either identical with, or at any rate including; 
the churiot force. 4, The foreign mercenaries, chielly 
wither Siartana or Kahaka; and 5. The subordinate 
officers and servants. The native troops nre said to 
have amounted to some hundreds of thousands; but 
this is probably an exaggeration. 

Having completed these arrangements in the manner 
Which he thought most satisfactory, Rameses turned 
his attention to external affairs, and set himself the tuak 
of re-establishing, so far as might be possible, the 
authority of Egypt over those countries and districts 
which had passed under the dominion of foreigners. 
during the period of revolution, Tt is dillicnlt to ar- 
range his wars in their proper chrouologieal order, 
since Rameses clearly does not follow that order in his 
own annals! but places the most important wars first. 
The best modern authorities are at variance проп the 
subject; and the onder here followed, which is that 
of Dr, Birch, must be regarded as to some extent 
uncertain. 

A war with the Shasu, or Bedouins of South-western 
Arabia, who had again become dominant in the region 
between. Egypt and Palestine, is thought to have 
had priority over the others? Rameses invaded their 
country, destroyed the huts or cabins (maar) in whicli. 
they lived, killed no doubt large munbers, and carried 
back into Egypt a vast booty, together with numerous 
prisoners, whom he made over to the priestly establish- 
ments at various temples to be employed as slaves." 
‘The particular tribe of Shasu attacked in this campaign 
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is called the *Searu a name im which Dr. Brugsch 
recognises the inhabitants of Mount Seir, or the tract 
south and south-east of the Dead Sea, once the special 
country of the Edomites, or descendants of Esau? 
‘Thus successful upon the north-east, Rameses was 
emboldened to make a similar expedition towards the 
north-west. Here, on the side of Libya, a serious en- 
croachment had taken place upon Egyptian territory 
during the time of trouble. The Libyans, Maxyans, 
Asbysim? Auseis and other kindred tribes, had been 
‘so daring as to overstep the boundaries of Egypt proper, 
and to establish themselves along the whole of the left 
bank of the Nile, from Memphis to the shores of the Me- 
Giterruncan, "They had held possession of this tract for 
u number of years ;5 and had formed permanent settle- 
ments, Where they lived with their wives and children, 
while their numerous herds grazed the rich strip'of 
territory overflowed annually, and fertilised, by the 
inündation. Rameses fell upon them suddenly with a 
powerful force, und completely defeated them in а 
single great battle after which be drove the remnant 
beyond his borders, making, us he advanced, numerois 
prisoners, and even capturing the Libyan chief, Of the 
prisoners taken, some were confined in fortresses; 
others, after being branded with a red-hot iron,” were 
pressed into the naval service and forced 1o aet as 
mariners on board the Egyptian fleet. Slavery was the 
portion of the women and children the catile, which 
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was 100 -mumerous to count, increased the wealth of the 
Priest-college attached to the great temple of Ammon 
at Thebes. 

‘The first war with the African nations is fixed by an 
inscription to the fifth year of Rameses! He would, 
apparently, have been content with the laurels gained 
in these two minor campaigns, and would have tempted 
fortune no farther, had he not been forced in self-defence 
to meet two terrible attacks, which, in his eighth and 
agin in his eleventh year, threatened Egypt with 
destruction. Few things in history are more extraoc- 
dinary than the aggressive movement, which sud- 
denly, in the eighth year of Rameses TIL, spread the 
flames of war over all the East from the skirts of 
Taurus to the mouths of the Nile. There is great 
difficulty in identifying the particular nations which 
took part in the expedition ;* but it can scarcely 
be doubted that a league was formed between 
number of widely separated peoples, partly dwellers in 
Asia Minor, partly inhabitants of the coasts and islands 
of Europe, and а combined attack organised, at once 
by land and by sea, having Syria for its immediate and 
Egypt for its ultimate object. ‘The isles and shores of the 
Mediterranean gave forth their pitutical hordes—the sea 
‘was covered with their light galleys, and swept by their 
strong багз—Тапаипа, Sharuten, Sheklusha, Tulsha, 
Vashesb, combined their squadrons into а fleet, while 
Purusata and Tekaru advanced in countless numbers 
along the laud, * No people stood before their arms. 3 
Bursting forth from the pases of Taurus, the hordes 
spread themselves over Northern Syria, wasted aud 
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plundered the entire country of the Rhita, proceeding 
eastward as far as Corchemish ; descended upon Pales 
tine, nnd were about to press on into Egypt, when they 
were confronted by Rameses at the head of the Egyp- 
tian army. Calling in the nid of stratagem, the 
Pharaoh, who was probubly outnumbered, succeeded 
by means of an atnbush in defeating his assailants, 
threw their host into confusion, and after an immense 
slaughter drove the remnant of the broken army from 
the fell. But the struggle was even yet not over. 
"Though the attack by land had failed, the allied fleet 
gallantly persevered. Quitting their defeated friends, 
the 'Тапашпа, with their confederates, made sail for the 
nearest mouth of the Nile, hoping to find it unguarded, 
and intending in that ease to ascend the stream to 
Memphis, or to ravage far and wide the fertile region 
of the Delta. But Rameses had made preparations 
against this peril. He had established ‘a defence on 
the water, like a strung wall, of ships of war, of mer- 
chantmen, of bouts und skiff ;"* in other words, he 
ад left в fleet to guard the Pelusiag mouth of the 
grent river, and prevent the Tánauna from entering it. 
Tle also hurried in person to the probuble scene of 
action, and arrived in timeto take part in the great 
battle which frustrated the last hopes of the invaders, 
and placed Egypt once more in safety. While his 
naval force contended with the enemy in the shallow 
waters of the Pelusiac lagoon, he himself with four of 
Jis sons and his best warriors lent their aid to com- 
plete the discomfiture of the assailants by shooting 
them down with arrows from the shore? If we rightly 
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rend the king's meaning in the vain-glorious inscription 
which he set-up to celebrate his victory, Ше 'Ténauna 
yere so fur successful as to break through the opposing 
vessels of the Egyptians, and to force their way to the 
shore. But here their progress was arrested, * А wall 
of iron shut them in upon the lake.’ The best troops 
of Egypt lined the shores of the lagoon ; and wherever 
the invaders attempted to land, they were foiled. Re 
pulsed, dashed to the ground, hewn down at the edge 
of the water, they were slain * by hundreds of heaps of 
corpses, After a while resistance ceased, and large. 
numbers were made prisoners. The empty ships, 
stuck fast in the Nile mud, or floating at andom upon 
the still water, became the prize of the victors, and 
жеге found to contain a rich booty, Thus ended this 
remarkable struggle, in which nations widely severed 
and of various bloode—scarcely, as опе would have 
thought, known to each other, and separated by a. 
diversity of interests—united in un attack upon the fore- 
most power of the whole world, traversed several hun- 
dred miles of land or sea successfully, neither quarrel- 
Jing among themselyes nor meeting with disaster from 
without, reached the country which they had hoped to 
conquer, but were then completely defeated and re- 
pulsed in two great engagements—one by land, the 
other partly by land and partly by sea—so: that * their 
spirit was annihilated, their soul was taken from them.’ ! 
Henceforth no one of the nations which took part in 
the combined attack is found in arms against the power 
that had read them so severe а lesson. 

Tt might have been hoped thut Egypt, raised in re- 
pute by her dcuble victory, would now have been left 
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in peace, and have entered on a prolonged period of 
repose. But no—this was not to be—her trials were 
motyetover. Within little more than two years of 
the events just narrated, another furious attack was 
made upon her territory by a powerful enemy, seeking, 
like the Текаги and Purusata, to effect a permanent 
Jodgment within her borders, and therefore accompa- 
nied by their wives and families, their boys, their girls, 
their slaves, and even their cattle) This time the 
Invaders were the Mashauasha, or Maxyes, who appear 
to have inhabited the region called Marmarica, or * ti 
Cyrenaica,’ the only fertile tract interposed between. 
Egypt and the Beylik of Tunis. Already, in the reign 
of Menephthah, they had made one great attack upon 
the more western portion of the Delta, and bad been 
defented with fearful slaughter by that monarch. Subs 
sequently they bad adopted а system of gradual en- 
sroachinent upon Egyptian territory, and had found that 
system tolerably successful until, in the earlier part of 
his reign, Rameses TIL drove them out. Now, in his 
eleventh year, probably under pressure from the west, 
they resolved upon а new invasion, perhaps hoping to 
find Egypt weakened by the recent contest. Their 
leaders were Kapur, and his son Mashashal, brave men 
who imperilled their lives in a well-nigh desperate 
undertaking. Compared with the Tekarn and Tánauna. 
they were an insignificant enemy; and Rameses easily 
defeated them in a great battle on the Canopic branch of 
the Nile, wherein they lost above 2,000 killed, and al- 
mostan equal number of prisoners. Kapur was captured 
in the course of the engagement, and after his capture 
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put to death." Mashashal surrendered to Rameses, with 
such troops as had survived the fight, unconditionally, 
Tr is to be hoped thas he received more merciful treat- 
ment thin his father. 

Of the remaining wars of Rameses HL. we possess 
no details. From the representations upon his sculp- 
tures Шеге ie reason to believe that he conducted at 
least опе campaign in the extreme south, and another 
in the remote north-east, and that in both his efforts 
were crowned with all the success that he anticipated, 
Beyond his southern frontier he attacked and defeated. 
the Ethiopians, together with the negro tribes of the 
Tarna and the Amar.* In Western Asin he seems to 
huve overrun the entire territory between Egypt and 
the chain of Amanus, carrying off as prisoners thirty- 
eight chiefs, among whom were those of Carchemish 
and Aleppo, aud forcing the natives generally to re- 
sume that position of dependence upon Egypt which 
had been originally established by the great Thothmes, 
We are even told * that he claims in some of his sculp- 
tures supremacy over Naharain or Western Mesopo- 
tamia, as well as over Punt, Kush, and Cyprus; but it 
is—to say the lesst—doubtful whether his dominion 
really extended over any of these distant regions, 

"һе reign of Rameses Ш. extended over the long 
period of thirty-one years, and he had thus ample 
time, after his defensive wars were concluded, to direct. 
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his attention to those material works anil interests ой 
which the prosperity of a country, and. the fame of its 
Iuonareli, to в large extent depend. Of all his con- 
structions the most magnificent was the ‘beautiful ' 
temple of Ammon, which he built at Medinet-Abou 
apposite Thebes, and which he adorned with painted 
sculptures commemorative of his great victories. Here 
are to be seen the series of drawings which represent. 
the grand campaign of his eighth year? exhibiting him 
as haranguing his troops before setting out, as accom- 
panying them upon the march, as conquering at their 
headin the great land-battle, as hunting the lion by 
way of refreshment after his warlike toils, as 
part with his sons in the sea-fight, and as returning itt 
triumph with his numerous captives to Thebes; Here 
also is the * Treasury, celebrated by Herodotus, ou. 
the walls of which are depicted and recorded his riches * 
Неге, further, is the calendur of feasts for the first five 
months of the Egyptian year,* which shows that on the 
average more than one day in five was held to be 
sacred. "Though less imposing than the vast structures. 
at Luxor and Karnak, the temple of Rameses TIE 
at Medinet-Abou hus considerable architectural merit, 
while ‘its sculptures are executed in *a Шеке and 
artistic style"? Tt is а work of which even a great 
monarch might be proud, aud not unworthily closes 
the long list of magnificent temples with which the 
Hameside kings adorned the cities of Egypt. 

‘Minor shrines were also erected by Rumeses TIT. nt 
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‘Thebes itself to Khonsu, at This to Onuris or Hanher, 
at Abydos to Osiris, and at Raamses to Sutech? He 
likewise made an addition to the great temple of 
Ammon at Karnak ; bnt this building is said to be ‘a 
very ordinary piece of architecture, almost worthless in 
an artistic point of view.’ * 

More important than these minor shrines, and fur 
more useful to those who dwelt in its vicinity, was the 
great reservoir which he constructed in the country of. 
Aina? by some supposed to huve been at Beersheba,“ 
by others near Suez,’ which was sunk in the earth 
to а depth of fifty-two feet, the sides being lined with 
stone, and the whole basin edged with a quay, and 
walled in,so that only those who were admitted by the 
authorities could use the water, 

Another work of utility in which this beneficent 
monarch engaged was the planting of trees. "Over 
the whole land of Egypt, according to his own ac- 
count, * he planted trees and shrubs, to give the inhabi- 
tanta rest under their cool shade.’ In a climate like 
that of Egypt, and a country where indigenous trees 
аге few, no labour could be more serviceable, or more 
grateful to the mass of his subjects, than that which is 
here indicated. Rarely do we find despotic monarch 
so sympathetic with their people, зо thoughtful on 
their behalf, so anxious to benefit them, as he would 
seem to have been. It was the crowning satisfaction. 
of his life, that by his domestic administration and his 
military successes he had brought Egypt into such а 
condition, that § the weakest woman could travel unmo- 
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lested whithersoever she wished; the mercenary: sol- 
diers might repose nt ease in their cities; no enemy: 
invaded the land ; the people ate and drank in jubilee, 
their wives with them, and their children at their side ; 
they did not look behind them (suspiciously); their 
hearts were content,’ 

Tt was perhaps partly in his own interest, but it 
may have been also with a view to his subjects’ advan- 
заде, that he encouraged mining operations amd trade. 
The turquoise mines of the Sarabit-el-Khadim were 
once more worked during his reign, and produced 
abundantly? A commerce was established with a 
eopper-producing country not previously Heard of, 
called Ataka, and the ore was brought to Egypt in 
vast quantities, partly on shipboard, partly on the 
backs of ases? A fect was built near Suez and 
Jaunched upon the Red Sea, which made voyages to the 
coast of Punt, and there exchanged the productions 
of the land of Ham (Khemi)’ for the gums and 
spices, more especially the frankincense, of that remote 
region The caravan route from Coptos to Cosseir 
was reopened, and the riches of the East once more 
flowed freely into Egypt from the various regions that 
border the Indian Ocean, ‘The general wealth of the 
country largely increased, and, the revenue rising with 
the advance in the national prosperity, Rameses was 
üble to make those enormous offerings to the principal 
temples, which are recorded in the document known 
ах * The Great Harris Papyrus. ^ 

* Records of the Prat, vol. viti | Kings? 
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Tt is with a pardonable pride that Rameses ex- 
claims, towards the close of his long reigu: “The land. 
(of Egypt) was well satisfied under my rule—I did 
well to gods and men also! Having repulsed two 
foreign invasions, having restored the land's ancient 
boundaries, living encouraged commerce, having sti- 
mulated production, having even provided for his 
people's comfort by giving them everywhere the 
pleasant shade of trees, he might well expect to be 
popular, and to terminate his time on exrth,and ‘join the 
тодо of the gods in heaven, * without suffering from 
that curse of despotism, conspiracy. But in a corrupt 
society the best lave most to fear; and there is reason 
to believe that the Egyptian court, since the introduc- 
tion of polygamy by Rameses IL, Май become a hotbed 
of intrigue and vicious sensualism. Eunuchs had in all 
probability been given the charge of the royal harem, 
and had brought with them into the palace the trick- 
ery and shamelessness for which that unhappy class 
is noted. Moreover, а belief in magic prevailed; and 
as in the time of the early Roman Empire,‘ so now men. 
really thought that they could compass the death of 
опе who stood in their way, bewitch his mind, or para- 
lyse his limbs, hy the use of figures in. wax, and of cer- 
tain traditional formular? What the exact object of the 
conspirators was does по! appear ; but it is certain that 
the reign of Rameses ПТ, was, ere it closed, disturbed 
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by а conspiracy in which many of the highest court 
officials and a certain number of the royal concabines 
жеге mixed up,! and which can scarcely have aimed at 
anything less than the death or deposition of the 
monarch. The chief conspirator seems to have been a 
certain Bakakamen, house-steward, or major-domo of 
the palace, His position giving him access to all parts 
of the royal residence, he succeeded in drawing over 
to his interests a number of councillors, scribes, anil 
commanders of the mercenary troops, ав well us cer- 
tain women of the harem, and among them а lady 
named Ti or Taia, whom Dr. Brugsch believes to have 
been a wife of the king? Among the male conspira- 
tors was опе who professed a knowledge of magical 
arts, and who not only furnished Bakakamen with for- 
mule that were supposed to ward off ill-luck, but 
supplied him also with waxen images, some of men 
and some of gods, the proper use of which would, it 
was believe, induce paralysis? Thus much we learn 
from our documents—the rest we сап. only conjecture. 
Taia had а son engaged in the conspimey, named 
Tentaour. Was it the intention of the conspirators to 
paralyse and then kill the monarch—to proclaim Pen- 
inour as his successor, and make Tain queen-mother? 
Or did they merely wish to reduce the king to imbe 

cility, and themselves exercise the royal authority 
his name? Tt is remarkable that nothing is said of 
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any intention to sesk the kings life; but there is an 
‘Oriental reticence on the subject of death where kings 
are concerned, which may account for this omission. 

After the conspiracy һай reached a certain point, 
but before it had effected anything, by some means or 
other it wis discovered. Too many persons had been 
taken into counsel for secrecy to be long maintainable : 
amd if the conspirators really trusted to their silly en- 
chantments, they may have delayed imprudently 
Anyhow, the plot was found out. Some four-and- 
thirty persons were immediately arrested ; and Rame 
scs appointed а court of twelve high functionaries 
tw try them. It is to his credit that, in giving them 
their commission, he warned them against unfairness 
towards the accused. “Regarding the discourses which 
are held about these men,’ he said, * which are (to me) 
unknown, you shall бизше an inguiry about them. 
‘They shall be brought to a trial, to see if. they deserve 
death... . If that which has beon done was actually 
done by them, then let their doings be upon their own. 
heads. Tam the guardian and protector for ever, and 
bearer of the royal insignia of justice, in presence of 
the god-king, Ammon-Ra, and in presence of the 
Prince of Eternity, Osiris.’ ! 

"We have no accomit of the proceedings at the 
trial, ‘The report which the judges made on con- 
cluding their investigations is a formal and dry docu- 
ment, giving aeriatim the names of the prisoners, the 
exact degree of their participation in the conspiracy, 
and the sentence which was passed upon them. It ap- 
‘pears that thirteen persons, including Bakakamen and 
Peatnour, were adjudged to have been principale in 
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the conspiracy, while twelve others were condemned 
is accessories, having been aware of whit was going on 
and given по information to the authorities, No differ- 
ence, however, was made in the punishment of the two 
classes. All equally suffered death; the sentence upon 
them being that they should kill themselves with their 
own hand. We learn by this thmt ‘the happy despatch,’ 
which we have been accustomed to associate especially 
with one somewhat barbarous kingdom, was stn insti- 
tution of the Egyptians. —— 

Lighter punishments were inflicted on the females 
who had compromised themselves, and on some of 
those who had turned king's evidence, but had failed. 
to make satisfactory depositions. The latter under- 
went mutilation, having their noses and their ears сиё 
off The former seem to have been condemued to 
the penal servitude of keeping a beerhouse which 
was thought sufficient punishment for Indies of deli- 
cacy and refinement, 

Finally, it would seem that, while the inquiry was 
in’ progress, the complicity in the conspîmey of somi 
of the very persons appointed to conduet the investi- 
gation was detected. А brief appendix * to the report 
of the judges states, that five persons, of whom three 
dd been previously mentioned as members of thé : 
court, were also adjudged to huve been accomplices ih 
the crimo, and were sentenced to expiate their guilt 
by death, With this strange transformation: of the 
judges into the condemned the trial terminated; aid 
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Rameses, relieved from the fezrs and doubts that must 
huve hamsséd him during its coutinunnee, proceeded 
to secure the tranquillity of the kingdom in the event 
of his death by making arrangements for the suc- 
cession. 

‘The legitimate wife of Rameses TIL. was a certain 
Hesî, or Isis, who bore also the foreigu name of 
Hemarozath, and was the daughter of a certain Hebuan- 
rocanath, It is suggested that she was a Hittite 
or ап Assyrian princess; but the latter supposition, 
at апу rate, is improbable? We are not ‘accurately 
informed whether she was the mother of апу of the 
King’s numerous children; but it is tolernbly certain 
that she was not the mother of all, since they con- 
sisted of cighteen sons and fourteen daughters? Ra- 
meses, it is clear, must have had many secondary 
wives, each of whom no doubt wished that one of 
her own children should succeed him, Не appears, 
however, to have been swayed by ло partiality or 
favouritism, but to have simply admitted the claims 
of nature, and given the preference to his first-born, 
Prince Rameses-Meriammon, hitherto commander of 
the infantry, was selected by lis father from among 
his numerous sons, and associated with himself upon 
the throne under the tile of Rameses-hak-ina-meri- 
Ammon,‘ or * Rameses, Lond of Truth, beloved by 
Ammon. His other sous were given high military or 
priestly diguities; and, in course of time, as many us 
four of them attained to the throne, 

Tn person Rameses Ш, appears to have been much 
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favoured by nature. His figure in the sculptures is 
noble and dignified ;* his features pleasing, his ex- 
pression amiable. Something of the feminine look, 
which we observe in so many of the Egyptinn 
monarchs,” characterises the countenance, which is more 
remarkable for sweetness than for any signs of strength 
or energy. In his actions, however, the king showed 
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a firmness and a daring which his features belie, aiid 
proved himself a worthy descendant of Rameses the 
second and Sethos the first, of the third Thothmes and 
the third Amendphis. Tew distinguished certainly 
than these greatest of Egyptian monarchs, he yet 
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inherited: something of their spirit, and, in am age 
when degenerucy had set in, it was his lot to prolong 
the period of Egyptian greutness, and to revive the 
glories of a summer-time that was gone by an autumnal 
burst of brilliant, if short-lived, sunshine, Tt is per- 
haps true that, like many an Oriental monarch, he 
tarnished the glory of his military career by sensual 
Indulgence within the walls of the palace, and thus 
laid himself open to those attacks which we find to 
have been directed against him by the caricaturista of 
his day. But, if we remember how: the great in all. 
Ages ага pursued by the scurrilous abuse of the mean 
and the malignant, we shall hesitate to attach serious. 
importance lo the ‘album of caricatures! reflecting 
npon this monarch? which, after all, may be only an 
accidental survivor of a class of works similar to those 
which in modem Europe load with ridieule each 
sovereign, or esch ministry, successively 

After а reign which exceeded thirty-one yeurs, the. 
third Rameses was gathered to: lis fathers. He lud 
prepared for himself a tomb of по groat pretensions in. 
the rocky mountain opposite Thebes which was at this 
time the cemetery of the kings. It consisted of the 
usual long tunnel. in thy rock, diviled into chambers, 
Passages, and halls, and had no peculiar feature, unless 
it were that of +a range of sideschambers, in which, 
among other things, all the possessions of the king, 
such’ as weapons, household finiture, and the like, 
were represented in coloured pitures, just as they 
were onee actually deposited in Ше rooms apportioned 
für them" in the palace? A uranio sarcophagus, 
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the lid of which is now to be seen in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, was placed in the innermost 
chamber. and received the royal remains, 

With Rameses ITI. terminated the palmary period 
of Egyptian greatness and glory, which, commencing 
with Aahmes, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, 
about в.о, 1600, continued for above three centuries; 
till the death of the son of Setnekht, about п.с, 1280. 
It is, of course, readily intelligible thut я period of 
prosperity should be succeeded by one of decline, since 
the ваше law which governs individual life seems to 
have been appointed to rule also the destinies. of 
mations; but it is difficult to understand, and account 
for, the suddenness and completeness of the collapse in 
this particular case, where all the vital powers seem at 
once to have füiled, though the failure was not total, 
and а long und lingering decay preceded the final 
dissolution, The lack of contemporary monuments, 
which is one out of many signs of the decline, adds to. 
the difficulty of tracing out the causes which led ta ity 
and must render any Attempt at their analysis to a 
considerable extent speculative and conjectural. 

The strength of Egypt had, from the first, con- 
sisted їп its isolation and its unity. A single homo- 
geneous people was spread along the valley of tho 
Nile from the tower of Syene to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The people was almost without neigh- 
hours, since the Nile valley was shut in on either side 
by arid tracts very sparsely inhabited ; the sea bounded 
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it upon the north; the Nubian desert almost cut it off 
from the south. United by the ties of a common re- 
lion, а common language, common ideas and eus- 
toms, the people was emphatically one, had а strong 
national sentiment, despised foreigners, and held itself 
infinitely superior to all the other nations of the earth, 
For centuries upon centuries the policy of isolation 
was muintüned—the negroes were not allowed to 
descend the Nile" or the Greeks to ascend it*—the 
id the Sinaitic peninsula were the limit of 
Ийип arms—Europe and Asia were unknown 
to the sons of Ham—foreign manners, foreign 
ideas, foreign gods were either unheard of or studiously 
ignored. But with the accession of the eighteenth 
dynasty all this was changed. "The Thothmeses and 
Amenüphises carried their arms deep into 
Нази encouraged commerce wilh Punt—Seti and 
Rameses TT. filled Egypt with foreign eaptives—later 
established large corps of foreign тегсешиїез 
ded youth? of the upper circles took to iti- 
dulging in foreign travel?—and, as а natural result, 
foreign manners crept in—the language was corrupted 
by а large admixture of Semitic worls—the Pantheon 
was invaded by а host of Semitic or Soythic deities; and 
the old national exclusive spirit, sapped and weakened 
by these various influences, decayed and died away. 

A second canse of the decline would seem to have 
‘been the fict that the Rameside race was exhausted, 
and that, the longer it continued, the weaker were the 
princes born of the Hameside stock and so entitled by 
hereditary descent to rule over Egypt: It is the fatal 
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drawback on the many advantages of *legitin 
monarchy, that a time must arrive when the original 
vigour of the ruling race, whatever it was, must fil, 
its powers decline, and its fitness for its position come 
ton end. hore js n. гип in families, says Aristotle 
very acutely ;! ‘after a few generations, transcendent 
genins developes into madness, while solid parts become 
stupidity.’ The Rameside physique declines manifestly 
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in the monuments аз time goes on, and by the date of 
Kameses IV. lias reached a point beyond which there 
could scarcely be mush deterioration. 

One further ground of internal wenkness, and 
therefore cause of decline, is to be found in an essential 
feature of the Egyptian political system, whereby a 
considerable but indefinite power was lodged in the 
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hands of the priests. A hieratic system may no doubt 
be us long-liveid us any other; but a system that is 
half hieratic, half monarchical, curries within it the 
secila of its own destruction, and contains an element 
of weakness {тош which a thorough-going despotism is 
free. A fime was sure to arrive, earlier or Inter, in 
Egypt, when the pontifieale and the regale would come 
more or fess into collision, when the kings, growing 
jealous of the priests, would seck to curtail their 
powers at the risk of internal revolution, or the priests, 
Josing respect for the kings, would stealthily creep into 
their places, The actual march of events in Egypt was 
in the latter direction, The hierati chiefs, the high- 
priests of the god Ammon at Thebes, gradually increased 
in power, ustirped one after another the prerogatives 
of the Pharaohs, by degrees reduced their authority to 
а shadow, and ended with an open assumption not 
ouly of the functions, but of the very insignia of 
royalty! 

A space of nearly two centuries elapsed, however, 
before this change was complete. Ten princes of the 
nume of Rameses, and one called Meri-Tum, all of 
them conneeted by blood with the great Rameside 
house, bore the royal title aud occupied the royal 
palace, in the space between в.с, 1280 and в.с. 1100. 
Egyptian history during this period is almost wholly a 
blank. No military expeditions are conducted —no 
great buildings are reared—art almost disappears 
literature liolds lier tongue, Tf at any time the silence 
is broken, if the stones occasionally lift up their voice 
and speak, it is either in dry utterances of old aud. 
well-worn official phrases amd formule, or in audacious 
Fever ССА етн MAE 
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plagiurisms from the compositions of un earlier age. 
"The writers of the twelfth aud thirteenth centuries, 
avare that they are destitute of originality, contentedly 
reproduce, with slight changes, the masterpieces of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth! 

‘The immediate successor of Rameses IL. was his 
eldest son, Rameses IV., who bore the throne-nimes of 
Hak-ma and Maema/ Nothing is known of him ex- 
cepting thut he worked with great vigour the quarries 
of the valley of Hammamát * and the adjoining rocky 
and sterile regions, which produced: many excellent 
varieties of hard stone. What use he made of these 
muterials it is impossible to say, since neither any one 
great edifice, nor any large number of small ones, bear 
his name, He set up some insignificant sculptures in 
the great temple of Ammon mt Karnak, sad made: 
some small additions to his father's temple of Khonsu 
at Thebes; but beyond these, and. some rock-itserip- 
tions in the Hammamàt region, no monuments of his 
wign have been identified.’ It appears by the Hams 
тшй! inscriptions that he held the throne for at least 
eighteen years, and we may conjectarally assign him 
the space between B.o. 1280 and B.e. 1260, 

‘The successor of Rameses ТУ. was neither his son 
nor his brother, nur even perhaps a member of the 
Rameside famil He took the quite new throne-name 
of Ammon-hi-khopeshef, but also called himself 
Rameses, and is known as Rameses V. Some 
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suppose him to have been a descendant of Siphthah ; t 
but this is wholly uncertain. His only records are his 
tomb in the Tiban-el-Moluk, afterwards appropriated 
by his successor, Rameses VL, and а single inseription 
at Silsilis, couched in inflated terins, which represeuts 
all Egypt as enraptured at his coronation, and. the 
country as flourishing under his rule? Tt is certain 
thut no dependence can be placed ou such self- 
laudation, and not improbable that it covers an uneasy 
feeling, оп the part of the monarch who has recourse to. 
it, that his rule is the reverse of popular. 

On the death of the usurper the throne was 
gained by the Rameside fumily, and occupied (it is 
thought) by two princes, sons of Rameses TIL, who 
ruled conjoitly? These were Bameses, his second, 
and Meri-Tum, his seventh son, who bore the office of 
hivh-priest of Ra in Heliopolis, It is suggested that 
while Rameses VL reigned in Thebes and bore sway 
over the Upper Country, his younger brother held his 
court ut the City of the Sun, and ruled over the Delta, 
In the tomb which the elder prince appropriated from 
his usurping predecessor, an astronomical ceiling is 
thought to furnish the date of B.o. 1240 for the time of 
its ornamentation, so that that year may be regurded 
asintluded in the sixth Rameses's reign. No historical 
events can be uscribed to jt, but we have evidence that 
the Egyptian dominion still extended over the distaut 
South, where a ‘Prince of Kush” still ruled as the 
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Pharagh’s viceroy, with Adons of the various districts 
under him. and the Pharaoh'ssuzeruinty was marked 
by the erection of statues in his honour, and the settle- 
шеш upon them in perpetuity of lnuslixl estates,” 

Coujointly with these two princes, or after their de- 
бейне, two other sous of Rameses П. assumed the royal 
title, aud are ranked as Pharaolis under the names of 
Rameses VIL and Rameses VII. ‘The latter bore the 
throne-nime of Set-hi-khopeshef? which would’ seem 
io indicate that he was a votar of Sutech, whose 
Worship was, it is clear, always held in respect by 
the Rameside monarchs. Nothing is recorded of 
Kameses VIL and УШ. beyond their names, We 
may perhnps assign them, conjecturally, the space 
between 1.0. 1230 ani ве, 1220, 

With Rameses TX. we bid adieu to tlie immediate 
issue of Rameses TIL, nnd descend, at least a genera- 
tion, to n grandson or grent-grandson of the last war- 
like monarch; This king took the thronennme of 
Neferkara-sotop-en-a? and held the throne for at 
least nineteen years thus bringing us nearly to the 
close of the thirteenth ventury, His reign is remark- 
able for two novel circumstances. One of these wis 
the trial of a number of sucrilegious malefaetors, who 
had invaded the sanctity of the royal burial-places, 
plundered the royal mummies of their golden orna- 
ments, burnt the coffins, and thrown the corpses on 
the ground, Kings und queens had alike suffered: 
Antefs of the eleventh dynasty, Sabak-adorers of the 
thirteenth, a queen Tsis, а Ra-Sekenen, and even an 
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Amendphis, the first of the name! AN belief in the 
‘divinity that hedged а king,’ according to the Egyp- 
tian religious system, must have passed away when « 
* thieves’ society was formed for the specinl purpose of 
secretly opening and robbing the tombs of the kings, 
in which even sacenlotal persons took a part’? We 
may perhaps trace in the proceedings а concealed pur- 
pose of bringing royalty into contempt; we cannot be 
mistaken in gathering from them a weakening of the 
old superstition which viewed the kings ns gods. Аз 
yet, however, the new ideas had. the general public 
Sentiment against them, Opinion was greatly shocked 
by the disclosures made, and officials of the highest 
rank were nominated to form а court of inquiry which 
should investigate the business, and inflict condign. 
punishment upon the guilty, Amenhotep, the high- 
priest of the Great Temple of Ammon at ‘Thebes, the 
chief of the Egyptian hierarchy, presided over thecourt, 
und, after aequitting а certain number of the accused, 
not perhaps the least guilty, condemned. eight persons 
as the real culprits, who were either bastinadoed or 
else put to death? 

The other novelty, which documents of the time 
put before us, is the new position, relatively to the 
king, that the high-priest of the Theban Ammon seems 
now to begin to occupy. An acute observer, familiar 
with all the monumental evidence, makes indeed the 
remurk, that, “from the time of Rameses LIL, the holy 
fathers, who bore the exalted dignity of chief priest im 
the temple-city of Ammon, were always coming more 
aud more into the foreground of Egyptian history, 
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s Their influence with the kings assunied, step by step, 
u growing importance”? But even he does not note 
uny tangible change until the reign of Rameses IX., 
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when for the first time the high-priest of Ammon at 
‘Thebes steps forward ая the great guardian, protector; 
and restorer of his shrine, and, * whereas formerly it 
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жаз the priests who expressed in the name of the gods 
their thanks to the kings for the temple-buildings at 
‘Thebes,’ now this is reversed, and ‘it is the king who 
testifies his gratitude to the chief priest of Ammon for 
the care bestowed on his temple by the erection of new 
buildings, und the improvement and maintenance of 
the older ones’! "The осо of higl-priest has become 
hereditary, and inthe tenth year of ameses-neferkara- 
sotepenira, Amen-hotep, who has recently succeeded 
his father, Ramessu-nekht, appears on the walls of the 
temple as the first person in a scene where the king 
has simply to assign him his reward, and to see it con- 
ferred upon him by his great dignitaries? А titular 
superiority still attaches ta the Phurnob, who is ‘he 
fountain of honour,’ and whom Amenhotep frequently: 
acknowledges to be ‘his lord; but practically there 
сан be no doubt that Amenhotep plays the principal 
part. He is “the teacher of the kings” he has * found 
the holy house of Ammon hastening to decay, and hns 
taken in hand its restoration ;' he has *strengthened its 
walls has * built it anew,’ has * made its columns, lus 
* inserted in the gates the great folding doors of acacia- 
wood. "The high-priest js the active mover in the 
whole business; the King is passive; he looks on, 
“sees and admires what is done;' approves. it, and 
rewards it. But the initiative has passed into the 
hands of his nominal subject; and it is easy to see 
that ere long there will be a division of the royal 
authority, and the Pharaoli will possess its shadow, the 
high-priest its substance. 

Stiil, the royal authority in Egypt died hard, and, 
as we shall find, soon revived. The reign of RamesesIX. 
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brings us, as we have seen,! to tlie close of the thirteenth. 
century. Tt is not until tlie opening of the eleventh 
that we find the high-priests of Ammon completely 
established in the position of actual rulers of the 
Country. An entire century thus passed between the 
firt beginning of serious encronchment upon. the 
Phiraohs’ position aud the transfer of their authority to 
the priestsof Ammon. During this century four other 
kings, bearing the name of Rameses; and distinguished 
Љу special epithets, seem 10 have occupied the throne 
^, Rameses X,, bearing the further names of 


Klepranzcra Sotop-en-m, o $Å Boks, and. Ammon 
hi-khopeshet ;* Rameses XL, known as Seshicen-za * 
Meriammono f| * эше j=; Rameses XI, called 
Tser-ma-ra* Sotepeen-ra; and Rameses XITA ‘The 
twelfth Rameses reigned at Joust thirty-three years" and 
the thirteenth at least twenty-six years; thus holding 
the throne, between them, for considerably: more than 
half а century. Their predecessors may have been 
almost as long-lived ; and the four reigns may well have 
occupied the space between n.o. 1200 and c, 1100. 
One event only сап be assigned to this obscure 
period. An inscription set up in the temple of Khonsu, 
founded at Thebes hy Rameses II., relates a tale 
which must undoubtedly have had an historical founda- 
tion, though ite details may have received much ampli- 
fication and embellishment, ‘The document belongs to 
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the time of Rameses XIT. Tt relates that, once upon 
atime, when this prince was in the land of Nehar” 
collecting the revenues or tributes that were willingly 
rendered 10 him annually by the territorial chiefs of 
those parts, опе of. them, called the chief of Baklitan, 
placed his daughter amoug the tribute-benrers, and 
thus drew the King’s attention to her beauty, which 
was se great that he immediately made her his wife, 
and advanced her to the first rank in his harem. Some 
time after this Rameses. ХП. was in Thebes, per- 
forming his religious duties in the grent temple of 
Ammon, when an extraordinary embassy from his 
father-in-law sought his presence, und requested that 
the Egyptian: monarch would send the best-skilled man 
of his court to recover the queen's sister, Hentaresh, 
who was struck down byn sudden sickness, Rameses 
complied. ‘The man supposed to be most skilful, the 
scribe, Thoth-em-hebi, was selected, and sent back 
with the envoys to Bakhtan, with orders to place all 
the knowledge that he possessed nt the disposal of the 
chief of tlie country, We are told thut, on his arrival, 
he pronounced the ease of Hentaresh to be one of 
posession by an «уй spirit? but that alter variona 
attempts he was forced to acknowledge himself ynable 
to cope with the demon. Upon this it would веет 
that һе returned to Egypt, and the cléef of Bakhian 
sought assistance elsewhere. But eleven years Inter 4 
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he once more had recourse to his son-in-law, This 
time his envoy requested that the god Khonsu, the 
expeller of evil spirits, might be sent from Thebes to 
Bukhtan? for the relief of the possessed. princess. 
Rameses hesitated, but after consulting the oracular 
shrine of Khonsu in ihe Theban temple, and rec ‘iving 
т favourable reply, he dispatched the image of Khonsu 
in a sacred ark, borne on the shoulders of ten priests; 
and escorted by a troop of cavalry, from Thebes to 
Takhtun, їз order that a second nttempt might һе 
made to cure the princess After a journey which 
Tasted seventeen months," the ark arrived, was 
received by the afflicted prince, and brought 
presence of his daughter, from whom it at once 
expelled tlie demon. Great joy now prevailed im 
Вакили; for the spirit departed and the recovery 
‘of the princess was complete. Tt might have been 
expected that the ark which had wrought the eure 
would have been immediately restored to its Egyptian 
owners with grateful thanks for the loan of it; but the 
power shown seemed to the prince of Bakhtan eo 
valuable that he was loth to lose possession of so great 
a treasure. Accordingly he resolved to retain the ark 
in his own capital, and actually had it in his keeping 
for three years and nine months? at the end of which 
Time he was induced to relinquish it under the follow- 
ing circumstances, He dreamed that he saw the god 
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Khonsu, in the shape of i golden sparrowhawk, quit 
the ark, and fly away in the direction of Egypt. 
Waking upin n state of great agitation, he summoned 
the priest attached to the ark, and, declaring to him 
what he hul seen, announced his determination to 
send the holy structure back, und desired him to make 
the needful preparations. "The return journey seems 
to have taken even a longer time than the journey: 
from Egypt; for it was not until the thirty-third year 
of Rameses? that the ark of Khonsu was once more 
safely repluced in its proper chapel in the temple at 
Thebes, 

‘The interest of this narrative is considerable and of 
A varied character. If we accept the identification 
of * Nehar ' with Nahirain, we shall have to regard it 
as indicating the retention to so late a dite as about 
1.0, 1130 of Egyptian supremacy over Mesopotamia ; * 
ший we must ask ourselves, Who is this king of Buklitan 
who dwells at such a remote distance from Egypt, yet 
tegards himself as in some sort an Egyptian tribu- 
tary, and where is this Bakhtan, not elsewhere mene 
tioned in the Egyptian records, yet apparently a 
place of considerable consequence? Bagistan (now 
Belüstum) and Eébatana (now Hamadan) have been 
suggested ;* but these seem too remote, and the lutest 
historian thinks that a town of no great importance 
in Syria, culled elsewhere Bakh or Bakhi, may be 
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intendel! Some have gone so far as to suppose that 
the ‘prince of Bakhtan” who detained the ark was 
Tiglath-Pileser L, the first great Assyrian conqueror? 
{about s.c, 1180-1110); but, besides the want of 
correspondence between the names *Bakhtan" anil 
* Asshur; ? the entire position of the prince of Bakhtin 
in relation to Egypt is one which we cunnot conceive 
Tiglath-Piliser occupying. Tig! ser was an ii- 
dependent ond warlike monarch who bore sway (about 
the close of the twelfth century ке) over the entira 
tinct between Babylonia on the one hand and Phar 
micin on the other. He perhaps on опе occasion made 
Egypt pay him tribute; and it is incredible that he 
should, a little time before or a lite time after, have 
paid tribute himself to Egypt, and sent his daughter 
to ben secondary wife of the Egyptian monarch, ‘The 
greatness of Assyria began about в.о. 1800; and it is 
unlikely that Egypt maintained her Mesopotamian 
conquests much. beyond that date. We lave already. 
noted tlie decline of the Egyptian power in this шшер? 
and the sinprobability that even Rameses TIL possessed 
any real authority in the countries east of the Euphrates: 
Supposing that he did, his weak snecessors must alinnst 
certainly have lost it, Chushan-Risathnim, who was 
independent king of Mesopotamia within п century 
of the Exodusf must have been lang anterior to 
Rameses XIL, and Egyptian rule, even over Syria, 
must have been lost before he could conquer Palestine, 
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We incline therefore to. believe that * Nehar” in the 
tablet of Rameses XTT. is not Naharain; that Bakhtan 
is not a country very remote from Egypt; and that the 
long time spent upon the road by the envoys who 
carried the urk was owing to the difficulty of conveying 
so lange and unsteady а structure on the shoulders of a. 
few priests nlong the rough tracks of the country. 

"The Rameses who closes the long list, and is 
reckoned the last king of the twentieth dynasty, was 
Rameses XIIL, who, as if an exuberant amount of 
titles could make up for a deficiency. in power, called 
himself Men-ma-ra, Sotep-en-ptah, Shaemuas, Meri- 
ammon, Ramessu, Neter-hak-on — His principal mouu- 
ments are found in the temple of Khonsu at Thebes, 
which he appears to have delighted in ornamenting.? 
"The other indications of his reign аге scattered and 
fragmentary ;* they scarcely coutain a single notice of 
historie interest. By one of them, however, we learn 
that, weak and insignificant as he was, Rameses ХОП. 
held the throne of Egypt for above twenty-six years. 

"he decline of Egypt under this dynasty was nor 
merely a decline in power, Architecture, glyptic art, 
literature, morals—all suffered, and suffered almost 
equally. After the death of Rameses ПІ. not а single 
great building was set on foot by any of the Egyptian 
Kings, much less was any architectural novelty at- 
tempted. The monarchs contented themselves with 
making small additions to old edifices, having no pre- 
tension to originality, and inferior in every respect to 
the buildings whereto they were appendages. The 
м. 990 h), 
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grand features of ancient times were not even imitated, 
No more hypostyle halls, like those at Luxor and 
Karnak—no more gigantic eolossi—no more mighty 
obelisks. "The greatest works which the kings under- 
took were their tombs. These were still *hypogees,’ 
or mublerrancous galleries excavated in the rock, anil 
divided into a number of halls, passages, anil chambers. 
"They still attained a considerable length, and were 
ornamented with interesting paintings. But neither in 
the size nor in the finish of their ornamentation diil 
they rival the similar works of former days—such na 
the tombs of Amenóphis HL, of Seti L, and Rameses 
IL They ceased to have any architectural features, 
such ns columns, or piers, or chambers with arched 
roofs! Even the paintings were, on the whole, less 
interesting than those of an earlier аде, 

In glyptic art, connoisseurs detect a falling off A4 
early us the latter part of the reign of Rameses IL ;* 
but the decline is not palpable until the reign of 
Rameses Ш. is past, ‘Then the * grand style’ disappears, 
‘The great compositions, covering entire pylons, and 
comprising, hundreds of figures, come to an end—no 
new scenes are portrayed—rather, a wearisome same- 
ness, А repetition usque ad nauseam of the same stereo- 
typed religious groups, meets us and disgusts us Jf 
there is any change, it is in the prossness of the religious 
representations, which increases? Again, the range of 
art is narrower. Domestic and military scenes almost 
drop out; but few animals are depicted; we have no 
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banquets, no gardens, no fishing, no fowling, no games, 
And the drawing certainly deteriorates; there js a 
feebleness and clumsiness in the outlines, a ri idity in 
tho forms, as well as а want of variety, which are 
unpleasing. 

Statuary also falls off. ‘The figures become unduly 
elongated, and are finished with less caret They have 
no longer the trath to nature which is possessed by the 
earlier statues, while they are certainly in no respect 
idealised. Moreover, unless we include statuettes, they 
become, comparatively speaking, rare, ns if they had 
gone out of fashion, and were no longer demanded 
from {һе artists. 

‘The decline of literature is even greater and more 
surprising, After the galaxy of talent which clustered 
About the reigns of Rameses IL and Monephthal.? 
after the masterpieces of Pentaour, Kakabu, Nebsenen, 
Enna, and others, suddenly there comes a time when 
literature is almost dumb, when * the true poetic inspi- 
ration appears to luve vanished, and. the dry official 
tone to have taken its place'’*—when abstracts of 
trials,’ lists of functionaries,’ tiresome énumerations in 
the greatest detail of gifts to the gods? together with 
fulsome praises of the kings, either by thetnselves or 
others, form the substance of the written compositions 
Which survive, and which we have every reason to 
believe a fair sample of the literary produce of the 
age. Not a single name of an Egyptian writer be- 
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longing to this dreary period remains on record ; not 
а single work of imaginntion can be ascribed to it. 
‘Astronomy may ultimately owe something to the 
tables of the hours and of the risings of the stars 
which decorate the tomb of the sixth Rameses in the 
Bibun-el-Moluk ;? but literature, in the proper sense of 
the word, ean never receive any enrichment from the 
curt and dry records, the legal formula, the endow- 
ment deeds? the royal orders? or the religious mys- 
боі, which constitute the whole that remains to us 
of Egyptian literature during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, 

In morals, the decline had begun under Rameses 
IL, with the introduction of polygamy. Tt advanced 
under Rameses IL, when the court became а hotbed of 
intrigue and conspiracy, the highest official combining: 
with the women of the harem to seek the life of the 
king, or reduce him to an imbecile condition, by 
magical arts? enchantments, and ‘all sorts of villainy" 
‘The grossest license appears in the caricatures of the 
time, which aseume that the king is a voluptuary, and 
satirise his weakness with a shameless disregard of 

Not long afterwards sacrilege becomes 
fashionable, and a * thieves society * is formed, contain 
ing several members of the sacenlotal order, for the 
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purpose of opening and plundering the ancient tombs, 
without even sparing those of royal personages! In- 
quiry on the subject is baffled for a considerable period, 
probably through the high position of some of those 
engaged in the transactions? These transactions in- 
cluded the grossest ill-usage of the dead bodies, which 
Egyptian notions made almost the extreme of wicked- 
mes. When at last punishment overtakes some of the 
offenders, it is inadequate, the greater number of the 
condemned merely suffering the bastinado. 


rem of Sole je the Gn d Beene Ш. 
Civilisation and the arts of life reached perhaps 
their highest development ander Rameses Ш. It is 
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then that we find the most luxurious fauteuils and 
Ottomans; the richest dresses, the most gorgeous river- 
bouts? the most elaborately carved musical instrite 
ments? Afer his time Egypt became, comparatively 
speuking, poor; and, while the general mode of life 
continued much the «ame as before, there was a falling 
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bracelets ceased to be jewelled. On the other hand, 
the wigs of men and the hair of women (if it is indeed 
their own) were worn longer, and arranged more 
elaborately) ‘The absurd fashion still continued of 
turning up the toes of sandals to a height of two or 
three inches. Monkeys continued to be kept as pets; * 
the lotus blossom was still the usual adornment of the 
head for ladies at feasts, and lotus collars were still 
placed round the necks of guests. Music appears in 
the sculptures rather as an accompaniment of sacred 
ceremonies than as a means of amusing and entertain- 
ing company The domestic scenes of the period are, 
However, во few, that we cannot pretend to anything 
like a full knowledge of Egyptian private life nt the 
tîme ; and, on the whole, it is perhaps most probable. 
that (in the main) it retained nuder the twentieth 
dynasty the general character which it had aequired 
under the great kings af the eighteenth and nineteouth, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE TWENTY-PIRéT DYNASTY (ABOUT B.C. 1100-075). 


Атту of Herhor, the est Prii-King.. Chief Features of Ma Rolga- 
Hin Semitic Connection, His Titles, erwmal Appearance, and Cha- 
Tcr, Doubtful Reim of mih, Reim «инна. Ma Sint, 
Mew-kiepr-on, rientshlohen Trowguility ut Thebe. Unerentfd aeg 
of Meskloperw, Later Kings of the Dynasty, General Present 
of Pouce andl Drosweity, Duration of the Dynasty, 
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Тик bold priest, who, hiding bis time, by cautions 
steps advanced himself into the rank and position of 
* King of Upper and Lower Egypt; bore the name of 
Pe-hor or Herhor, mm №. According to Manetho,! 
hie was a native of Tanis, one of the chief cities of the 
Delta, the favourite residence of the Hyksos ог Shep- 
hen! Kings* How he became high-priest of Ammon 
at Thebes is not clear, since that office seems ете this to 
have been hereditary ; * but, having once attained that 
position, he speedily conciliated to himself the favour 
of the reigning monarch, Rameses XTIL, and received 
from him the additional titles and offices of chic 
(шт) of Upper and Lower Egypt, ‘royal son of 
Kush, *fanbearet on the right land of the king,’ * chief 
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architect,’ and ‘administrator of the granaries.’! Having 
tlius managed to get all the most important offices of 
the government into his own hands, he succeeded, 
probably at the death of the king without issue; in 
quietly stepping into his place. No doubt, his position 
ив head of the priestly order secured him important 
Support in every city of the empire; but had not the 
Egyptians generally, and the military class in particu- 
lar, been weakened aud demorilised by thew long 
abstention from war under the last ten Rameside kings, 
he would searcely have settled himself upon the throne 
without a struggle. Of this, however, there is not 

. the slightest trace. Herhor appears to have been 
troubled by no internal disturbances. He adorned 
Thebes with sculptures,’ led the forces of Egypt 
beyond the frontier to the more distant portion of 
Byrin obtained military successes, and left his erown 
to his son or his grandson, who succeeded to his 
authority without difficulty. 

It is thought that Her-hor, in order to strengthen 
his power, allied himself with a foreizn monarch. The 
names of his wife, Netem, and of his children,’ are non- 
Egyptian, and have been pronounced Semitic? but 
perhaps with scarcely sufficient evidence. The posi- 
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tive statement that ‘he allied himself closely with one 
of the kings of Nineveh, in whose friendship he sought 
^ support to his usurpation, is one of those bold 
assertions in which modern historiographers indulge 
because it is impossible absolutely to refute them. ‘The 
assertion is simply without one ntom of foundation. 
Where were plenty of Semites within the limits of 
Egypt, with whom Her-hor might intermarry if he 40 
pleased, and the population of Syria was in the main 
Semitic, во that he had no need to wo to the distant 
Assyria for a Semitic wife,  Netem, liis consort, is never 
snid to Have been of royal birth, She is the suten 
ent uer, or * great royal consort,’ but not suen saf, 
‘king's daughter or ‘princess.’ Moreover, neither 
the nume of his wife, Netem, nor the names of any of 
his sons? are definitely Assyrian, Herhor was pro- 
bably married, long before He ascended: the throne, to 
oné of those Semitic Egyptians who abounded in the 
north-eastern provinces, and allowed his wife to give 
her children Semitic nates, such as were common in 
those regions. 

Tris remarkable that, on assuming the royal title, 
he did not at first lay aside the designation of *high- 
priest of Ammon,’ but bore that descriptive epithet 
regularly in one of his royal seuteheons while in the 
other he took the title of Si-Ammon, |*=, or «son 
of Ammon,’ which was subsequently claimed and borne 
by Alexander. Later, he called himself Si-Ammou 
only Tt would seem that when he relinquished the 
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priesthood for himself, he devolved it upon his eldest 
sou, Piaukh, Jf 97.7, thus securing its continued 
connection with the crown, and stumping his dynasty 
with permanent hieratic character. 


Heal of Herder. 


‘The personal appearance of Her-hor was pleasing. 
Tn the sculptures his features are delicate and good; 
his expression mild and agreeable Though he cluims 
to have reconquered the Ruten, we cannot suppose him 
to have been much of a wirrior: and he certainly did 
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not revive the glories of the empire to any considerabla 
extent, or re-inspire the Egyptians with military ardour. 
On the whole, he would seem to have been a mild 
prince, uot much more energetic than his Rameside 
predecessors; and we may suspect that he took the 
bold step of usurping the crown, rather at the prompt- 
ing of his order than inspired by any personal ambition. 

lt is uncertain whether Her-hor's son, Piankh, ог 
his grandson, Pinetem, was his successor. Bunsen 
and Brugseh accord to Piankh the title of kiug;! but 
it із admitted that he has neither the cartouche sur- 
rounding his name, nor the royal title affixed to it, in 
any of the monuments, ‘The monuments аге so scanty” 
that the negative argument is perhaps not of very 
much weight; and it is just possible that Piankh, the 
son of Her-hor, succeeded his father, and held the 
crown for a fow years before the accession of Pinetem. 

Pinetem, the grandson of Her-hor їшї son of 
Piankh, whose name is expressed in the hieroglyphica 
by A LIA. took to wife a princess of the Rameside 
house named Ватака or Rakama,” and so strengthened 
his title to the crown, which is thought to have been 
disputed by the male descendants of tlie old Rameside 
stock, who had been banished with their partisans to 
the lesser Onsis, Pinetem had fixed his court at Tanis 
in the Delta the native place of his grandfather, and 
Лай probably thereby offended the Thebans, who, to 
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vent their spleen, took the part of the Rameside pre- 
tender. Hereupon Pinetem, in the twenty-fifth year 
of his reign, despatched his son Ra-men-khepr, or Men- 
Ehepr-ra, ө sse §; on whom he had devolved the office 
of high priest of Ammon, to the southern capital, to 
persuade or coerce the disaffected! After punishing 
^ certain number, he appears to have received the 
submission of the rest, but at the same time to have 
accepted their view, that clemency rather than severity 
was the proper course to be pursued towards the rebels, 
and that the first step necessary to be taken was the 
recall of the exiles from the Oasis. These are said, in 
the hyperbolical language of the East, to have amounted 
to a hundred thousand ; and though this is no doubt 
nn exaggeration, it is one which implies that they must 
have been in reality very numerous, and thit the 
internal troubles, to which the usurpation of the high- 
priests had led, must have become ultimately of a very 
serious character indeed. Men-khepr-ta, as Pinetem's. 
representative, allowed the exiles to return, and pledged 
his word that the practice of banishment for political 
offences should be discontinued. After this we do not 
hear of sny more disturbances, and we may conclude 
that the policy of conciliation was successful. 
Men-khepr-ra must, soon afterwards, have become 
king. His name occurs, enclosed in the royal ear- 
touche, on bricks brought from the city of Kheb in 
the Heptanomis* on which we find also the name of 
his wife, Hesi-em-kheb;* but we cannot ascribe nuy 
events to the period during which he occupied the 
throne. ‘The supposition of a great Assyrian attack 
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upon: Egypt under а king, Sheshonk, and his son 
Nimrud, which has the authority of one important 
name in its favour. is not generally accepted, and 
seems to lack evidence. 

Other eventless reigns belonging to the dynasty? 
are those of Po-sob-en-sha, Jf * $, Pinetem TL, and 


Hor-Pasebensha, WN IC **. Tt is generally agreed 
that these kings belonged to the same family with. 
those already enumerated, but their exact relationship 
опе to another and even the order of their succession 
are uncertain. Egyptian history is а blank during this 
spice. We ouly know that friendly relations were 
established during the course of it between Egypt and 
Palestine, where an important kingdom had been set 
up by David and inherited by Solomon; that u 
monarch of the Tunite line consented to give one of 
his daughters in marriage to the latter prince ;* and 
that, under these amicable relations of the two powers, 
а brisk tmde was carried on for horses and chariots 
between the Egyptians on the one hand and the Syriatis 
and Hittites on the other* Egypt was at the same 
time, аз no doubt it was always, open аз an asylum 
fo the political fugitive; and the Hadad, prince of 
Edom, who fled from David, found a refuge with some 
monarch of the Tanite dynasty,’ just as Jeroboam, at a 
liter date, found а refuge with Shishak* ‘The country 
was quiet, without disturbance from within or menace 
from abroad ; the kings were peaceful, never forgetting 
that they were priests as well as sovereigns; the people 
E эур Пену of Egypt, vol. | p. 150. 
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were satisfied to apply themselves generally to useful 
trades and productive employments; they were no 
longer assailed either from the west or from the north, 
since the Libyans had been taught a lesson, and the * war. 
of Troy * had changed the condition of the powers of 
the Mediterranean; they were safe upon the side of 
the east, since they had а bulwark in the new empire 
raised up by the kings of Israel; and on the side of 
the south the Ethiopians as yet gave no sign. Cloud 
and tempest were gathering, and would burst in fury 
upon the land at а not very distant future; but as yet 
the atmosphere was serene—thunder did not even 
mutter in the distance—the calm prevailed which is 
generally thought to portend a storm, 

‘The duration of the dynasty is calculated by 
Manetho? at 130 years; and, having regard to the 
synchronism between Sheshonk and Solomon, we may 
assign it, without much chance of serious error, the 
space between в.с. 1100 and в.о, 97 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND AND CONTEMPORARY. DYNASTIES 
(ABOUT 106. 973-710). 


‘The Treentyrercond Dynasty not Aregrion, but Bubatite. Атеш of 
Shahn Lai Royal Descent —hin Marriage with а Tonite Prism 
уэш. His Reenption of Jerome hip great Ergsdition into Tulutinn 
Ais Arabi Congest, His Биа and Buildin Hie (ve we 
— Teh of the «фе, and Aeration of Отун I, Peaceful Reign of 
Отуп," Reigns of Таи L and Onarken If. Hrpelition of 
Zarah the Ethiopian" Reign of Sorah IL, Telelut LI, Shes 
FUL, Рәми, end Sheshonk IV, Other Contemporary Kinie, Pim of 
Такій, Disappearance of Art and Literature wnder the Sheohouks, 

‘If be ногу of the hwetty-Ant dynasty te bacar, that of the унсу 


second, nr Babearite уюму, m jt tov byan едй, ia wot ons dit 
Bisen, Rypt from the Bernt Timon, р. Và. 


We ате asked to see in the establishment of the 
twenty-second dynasty the effect of the absolute con- 
(мем. of Egypt by the Assyrians, which resulted in the 
establishment of a junior braneh of the Assyrian royal 
family upon the Egyptian throne, and the subjection 
of the country for nearly two centuries to a foreign 
‘yoke. But а large number of important considerations 
Oppose themselves to the reception of this novel 
theory. whieh has not, s0 far as we are aware, been 
awcepted by any Ezyptologist of repute, except its 
propounder. In the first place, the Assyrians appear 
to have been at the time in question exceptionally 
weak ;* and whereas, rather more thun a century earlier 


* See thin author's Ancient Mane 
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(3.6; 1100), they carried their victorious arms across the 
Euphrates into Northern Syria, amd a century later (1.0. 
87) reduced: the. Phoenician towns to subjection, in 
the interval—from в.с. 1100 to B.o, 900—they were 
їп а depressed nd debilitated condition, quite inca- 
pable of making extensive foreign conquests, Secondly, 
it is certain that the Egyptians neither speak with an 
distinctness of any foreign attack upon their indepen- 
dence at this time, nor use the term * Assyrian ‘with. 
which they were well acquainted ?—in any connection 
with the kings of this dynasty, ‘The term used in such 
connection, aud supposed to designate + Assyria,’ is 
Mat which may perhaps mean “the peoples? but 
which has no more eonueetion with the word Assyria 
thin with Palestine, or Babylon, or Persia. Further, 
the new names which now come into Egyptian history, 
and which are thought to support the Assyrian theory, 
ure decidedly non-Assyrisn, and, во. far as is known, 
were never borne by any Assyrian person. 
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Manetho, who, living under the Piolemies, had no 
fiilse shume leading him to conceal the subjection of 
Egypt by her neighbours—who called the seventeenth 
dynasty Phoenician or Arabian," the twenty-fifth Ethio- 
pian? and the twenty-seventh Persian®—declared the 
twenty-second to be Bubastite,* nnd therefore native 
Egyptian. His statement is confirmed by the: fact, 
that two of the kings? called themselves Si-Bast, or 
Son of Bast '—the goddess from. whom Bubastis took 
its name, and who was especially worshipped there, 
Tt appears that a certain Sheshonk, a Bubastite con- 
temporary with one of the later kings of the twenty- 
first dynasty, took to wife a princess of the Tanite 
house,’ named. Meht-en-hont or Mehtenusekh,® and 
bad by her a son, Namrut, who became the father 
of « second Sheshonk, 88 72^. This second Sheshonk, 
having royal blood in his veins, was selected by a later 
Tanite king as а fitting husband for kie daughi 


and was thus led to raise his 
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mule in the Tonite line; is doubtful; but perhaps it is 
most probable that he was regarded as the rightful 
deir. Shortly after his necession, he took the throne: 
hime of Hut-khepr-ra-sotep-en-ta, and bore this name 
in his second shield on most oceasions.2 


Нем! of Shes 1, (Shika). 


Tt was probably not long after his necession that 
ho received а fugitive of importance from the neigh- 
bouring country of Palestine, where Solomon still 
Occupied the throne of his father David. This was 
Joroboam, the son of Nebat, an officer who had held 
high employment under Solomon, but had become an. 

3 So Wilkinson (in the author's | * Drwkmater, ila, 2524; 
Мето, vol. Fi. p. 374, дей ed.) | Rosellini, Mon, Storici, pl. cxli 
awl Lanormant (Manvel d'Histoire! ^ | Ringe xi, 95. 

AMncimne, vol, i. p. 659). | 
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object of suspicion because it had been prophesied that 
he would one duy be king of ten out of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. To prevent the accomplishment of 
this prophecy, Solomon wished to put Jeroboam to 
death ;! he, however, contrived to effect his escape, 
aud became n refugee nt the court of Sheshonk, where, 
according to tradition? he was well treated. When 
Solomon died some time after, Jeroboam returned to 
his native land; and the prophecy of Ahijub was ful- 
filled under the circumstances related in the First Book 
of Kings? ‘The Israelites clected Jeroboam to be their 
sovereign; but he probably felt his tenure to be in- 
secure, and consequently made representations to 
Sheshonk which caused that monarch to undertake an 
important military expedition. ‘The Egyptians had for 
several centuries known nothing of war; but a number 
of mercenary soldiers had: been maintained ax а sort of 
police, and there was thus à standing army of a certain 
amount, consisting mainly of the Libyans of the west, 
nd the negroes and Ethiopians of the south, which pre- 
served internal order, guarded the frontiers, and might 
be employed, if need were, beyond them. Sheshonk, 
a new king of а new dynasty, might he anions, like 
Herlior when he attacked the Ruten,‘ to impress the 
nation favourably by the display of energy and mili- 
tary daring. If he could count on the friendship of 
Jeroboam, he would be exposing limself to little 
danger, sind he might gather laurels, such ns had been. 
unbeard of for above a century, without апу risk 
of и reverse, Accordingly he determined on n grent 
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expedition into Palestine, Collecting the whole body 
of the mercenaries, and adding to them probably some 
Egyptian levies, he wis able to raise a force of twelve 
hundrad chariots, sixty thousand horse," and footinen 
‘without number, at the head of which he entered 
the Holy Land— in three columns,’ as has been sup- 
posed *—and, spreading his troops far and wide over the 
country, “took the fenced cities which pertained: to 
Judah and came to Jerusalem. Now for the first 
time since they entered the * Lund of Promise "had 
the Jews to contend with their great southern neigh- 
bour—now for the first time did they come in contact 
with huge niases of disciplined troups, armed and 
truined alike, and soldiers by profession. The clouds 
of horse, the vast body of chariots, the countless 
number of the footmen which swarmed over the land; 
seem to: have overawed their minds, and prevented 
the very thought of an organised resistance, In vain 
had Rehoboam, immediately after Jeroboam's revolt, 
fortified а number of the towns of Judæa,* especially 
those towards the south and south-west, in anticipa- 
tion of an Egyptian inroad. At the sight of the 
advancing host the cities opened their gates, or fell 
after brief sieges ;" and in an incredibly short space of 
time the triumphant Pharaoh appeared before the 
Jewish capital, which yielded at discretion, Sheshonk 
entered the city, stripped the temple of its most 
valuable treasures, and plundered the royal palace,” 


* See (Ситт. xii Тонн twelve | * 2 Chron. xii- 4 Compare Kinga 
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but accepted Rehoboam’s submission, allowed him to 
romain in Jerusalem as tributary prince,! and marched 
away his troops to further conquests. 

Jeroboam, it would seem, had work for his ally to 
do, not in Judæa ошу, but also in his own territory. 
‘The Levitical. cities, scattered about the land, were 
hostile to him ;* and many of the Cansunitish towns 
had either never been subdued, or had taken advan- 
tage of the disruption of the kingdom to reclaim their 
independence?  Sheshonk is found, by the list of the 
conquered cities and tribes which he set up om his 
return home, to have carried bis arms over the king- 
Пош. of Israel no less than over that of Judah, and to 
have captured in the former а large number of. Leviti- 
cal cities, such us Rehob, Gibeon, Mahanaim, Beth- 
horon, Kédemoth, Bileam or Ibleam, Alemoth, &c., 
and a certain number of Canaanite ones, He may 
even be traced across the Jordan valley, where he 
took Beth-shan, into the trans-Jonlanic region, where 
he captured Mahanaim and Aroer, and thence into 
north-western Arabia, where he reduced the Edomites, 
the Temanites (?),and several tribes of the Hagarenes> 
‘Thus his expedition, though not to be compared with 
the great campaigns of Thothmes L and HL, of Seti I. 
or Rameses IL, had a considerable success. Jeroboam, 
the friend and ally of Egypt, was strengthened and 
helped; Rehoboam was made а tributary; and the 
Arab tribes south and east of Palestine were reduced 
to dependence. 

On his return to Thebes from Asia, with his 
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prisoners and his treasures, it seemed to the victorious 
tnonarch that he might fitly seek to emulate the glories 
of the old Pharaohs, not only in war but iu the arts of 
peace, Seti und Rameses had eternised their victories 
by inscribing them upon imperishable stone at Thebes 
why should he not follow their example, and set up 
his memorial in the same place? He was ‘high-priest 
of Ammon in Apt, + and the Great Temple of Kamuk 
was thus under his special care; it was therefore ut 
that place that he resolved to impress upon the stone 
the image of his own person and the record of his 
successes, On the external southern wall of this build: 
ing, in the so-called portico of the Babastites, he caused 
himself to be represented twice 

—aones holding by the hair of 


their heude thirty-eight captive A 
Asintics and threatening them e 
with uplifted mace" and а Nec 


second time leading captive 133 
cities or tribes, each specified 
by name, and personified in an 
individual form, though the 
form isincompletely rendered? ЗЧ Heed ot йыт. 
Out of all these, the greatest interest will always 
attach to that which bears the inscription, * Yuteh- 
Malk, and represents either the captive Judean 
kingdom, or Rehoboam himself. 

Besides engraving his bas-relief on a part of the 
old Temple of Ammon, Sheshonk ‘built a sort of 
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entrance liall, which leads from the south, close by the 
east wall of the sanctuary of Rameses IIL, into the 
great front court of the temple‘! A record in the 
quarries of Silsilis shows that he drew the stone for 
this edifice from that locality, and that he gave the 
order for the si 
year of his reign? As no higher date than this is 
found оп his monuments, and as Manetho guve him 
exactly twenty-one yeurs* we may assume ns highly 
probable that his reign was not much further pro- 
longed, and assign him the period from about 5,6; 975 
to в, 953, 

"wo sons of Sheshonk L are known to us, The 
«Мені, who was named Shupot or Aupot, vega] 
received during his father’s life the titles of * high 
priest of Ammon-Ha in ‘Thebes ' and *commander-in- 
chief of the Theban soldiers* He aluo: presided over 
the working of the quarries at Sibilis* Apparently, 
however, he died before his father, and so made way 


for the second son Osirkon, Q @ ==, who took die 


= 
throne-name of Bokliem-khepr-racsotep-en-ra and 
held the throne, according to Manetho, for (Ион 
yers from about mc, 953 10 wc. 958, Tt is 
thought by some? that. like his futher, he was am- 
bitious of military glory, and that he followed his 
father’s example by making a great expedition into 
Palestine, being, in fact, the 7егаһ, or Zerach, my, who 
invaded Judsa in the reign of Asa, the grundson of 
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Rehoboam! But the dates of the two expeditions, 
which fell thirty years apart, and the epithet of Zerah, 
* the Cushite; ss, are aginst the view. Osarkon L 
vannot possibly have been termed * the Cushite,’ since 
his father and mother were both native Egyptians; and 
as Shishak's expedition was made tolerably late in his 
reign? and Osarkon probably did not outlive him 
Above fifteen years, the date of Zeruh’s expedition 
would not be reached until Osarkon's reign was over. 
‘There is every reason to believe 
that he was а peaceful aud 
wholly undistinguished prince, 
content toadd a few sculptures 
to the Bubastite portico ' of his 
fuer and to rule Egypt in 
Quietness during such term of 
life as Heaven might allow him. 
His portrait, as given by 
Козей,“ is that of a mild 
prince, not remarkable for 
energy or determination, Meal of Quark 1 
Ösarkon E was followed upon the throne by his 
"son Такели or Takelut,) Z  , who assumed the 
title of Si-Hesi, ge, *зоп of Tsis, and further took the 
thione-name of Hut-ra-sotep-en-Ammon-neter-hak-uns. 
Tt is thought? that, in the early part of his reign, he 
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Was engages їп a struggle with his younger brother, 
Sheshonk, the son of Osarkon L by a Tanite princess, 
Keramat, and that, although successful, he had to eon- 
cede to the cadet of his house the new and high title of 
‘Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt.’ which is found 
attached to his name in the inscriptions. Sheshonk 
was also recognised as *ligh-priest of the Theban 
Ammon,’ and thus enjoyed а dignity not. much inferior 
to that of his brother. He likewise bore the office of 
* commander-in-chief of the troops.’ Takelut hud ashort! 
and undistinguished reign. He has left no. monuments, 
anil is only known through the Apis stele, which give 
him a wife called Kapes, and à son Ostrkon? who 
succeeded him. 

The second Osarkon reigned at least twenty-two 
years" He called himself Si-Bast or * son of the god- 
dess Bast,’ the queen of Bubastis, and also took the throne- 
name of User ma-ra-sotep-en-Amnon, Chronological 
considerations * make it probable that the great expe- 
dition into Palestine, ascribed in the Second Book of. 
Chronicles to * Zerah the Ethiopian,’ took place in his 
reign, either under under his own auspices, or under 
those of an Ethiopian general, ta. whom he enirusted 
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mother, Каре, was an Ethiopian princess;! or the 
Phurioh, whose mercenary troops were largely Ethio- 
pian, may have placed the invading army under a 
leader of thut nation. ‘The object of the expedition 
was to bring back Judæa, which had revolted,! to the 


Heil pf бант TL 


subject position which had been imposed upon her by 
Sheshonk (Shishak), The attack, however, completely 
failed. Inspirited by the words of Shemaiah, which 
assured him of victory, the Jewish king, Asa, the 
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grandson of Rehoboam, boldly met the invader in the 
open ficld, engaged his numerous host, which is vaguely 
estimated at ^а thousand thousand,” and, completely 
defeated it in a great battle.t 

Osarkon TL. appears to have bad three wives? The 
chief of these bore the same name ns the queen of 
Sheshouk L, Keramat, and was probably by birth a 
princess of the royal house. She was the mother of 
Sheshonk IL (who, in his father’s twenty-third year, 
was old enough to exercise the functions of royalty at 
Memphis), and must therefore have been takeun to wife 
by Osarkon before, or soon after, he ascended the 
throne. Another of his wives, named Hesi-em-kheb, 
bore him the princess Thes-bast-per, while a third, 
Mut-at-ankhes, was the mother of prince Namrut; who 
became ‘overseer of the prophets and commander of 
the soldiery at Heracleopolis Magna, governor of the 
"Thebaid, and high-priest of Ammon at Thebes. 

‘The erown-prince, Sheshonk, ns governor of Meni- 
phis, celebrated the funeral rites of a deceased Apis- 
bull in his father's twenty-third year, and probably 
ascended the throne soon afterwamls He was even 
less distinguished than his predecessors, and apparently 
had buta short regm? "Phe throne-name which he 
assumed, and which distinguished lim from the other 
Sheshonks, was Seses-khepr-ra-sotep-en-Ammon. 

The remaining monarchs of the dynasty were 
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Takelun IL, called Si-Hesi, or ‘son of Isis," like the 
former prince of the name, and also Hut-khepr-ra- 
sotep-en-ra: Sheshonk IIL, known аз Si-Bast amd 
User-ma-ra-sotepen-ra; Pamai, ЖОЦ. called User- 
mma-tii-sotep-en-ammon ; aud Sheshonk TY., called Aa- 
kheprza. These four princes are thought to come iu 
the regular line of succession * from Sheshonk IL, und, 
together with Sheshonk I, Takelut L, and the two 
Osurkons, to make up the nine monarchs whom 
Mauetho assigned to this royal house? pt rapidly 
declined mder their government and once more suffered. 
disintegration; rival dynasties established themselves at 
Thebes, Tanis, Memphis, and elsewhere; * Ethiopia 
acquired a preponderating power in the south, and the 
Empire tended to dissolution. Disturbances are spoken 
of as occurring us early as the reign of Такеши IL, 
"both in the south and in the north ; * and very soon the 
entire attention of the rulers was diverted from public 
works und foreign expeditions to internal quarrels and 
disensions ‘The descendants of the great adversary 
of Rehoboam still claimed the royal title, and е 
a precarious authority at Thebes, while the twenty- 
third dynasty of Manetho reigned at Tanis and Bubas- 
tis? and on upstart prince, called Teenaphtbus or 
Tufnekht, held Memphis and the Western Delta. At 
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Napata, on the Upper Nile, a certain Piankhi obtained 
sovereign power, and by degrees established a sort of 
protectorate or suzerainty over the whole of Egypt. 
As this change marks one of the main crises in Egyp- 
tian history, and is connected closely with the period 
of the twenty-fourth, or Ethiopian dynasty, its con- 
sideration is deferred to the ensuing chapter. 

Art under the Sheshouks did not so mach decline 
is disappear, А certain number of porticoes and bas- 
reliefs? were indeed added to the Temple of Karnak 
by the earlier monarchs; but these weak efforts are 
wholly devoid of artistic value; and after a time they 
are discontinued, as though the kings were ashamed at. 
the contrast between their own feeble performünecs. 
amd the great works of former sovereigns. Tha Apis 
stelw continue, but аге rude memorial stones, with no 
pretension to rank a» works of art? Stagnation’ and 
deadness characterise the tombs of the time, which 
repeat antique forms, but without uny of the antique 
spirit, Statuary almest entirely ceases; n certain 
number of statuettes may belong to the time but life- 
sized figures are almost wholly: wanting. 

‘The condition of literature under the d; ишу is 
similar. Excepting a few official tablets without the 
slightest literary merit,’ and some magical texts and 
spells? nothing seems to have been written, "Phe lite- 
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rature of the time is reduced. to the two branches of 
the mystie and the commonpluce. On the one hand, 
we are gravely informed that * when Horus weeps, the 
water that falls from his eyes grows into plants pro- 
ducing a sweet perfume. When Baba (Typhon) lets 
fall blood from his nose, it grows into plants changing 
to cedars, and produces turpentine instead of the 
water. When Shu and Tefnut weep much, and water 
falls from their eyes, it changes into plants that pro- 
duce incense. When the Sun weeps a second time, 
and lets water fall from his eyes, it is changed into 
working bees; they work in the flowers of each kind, 
and honey and wax are produced instead of the water. ! 
On the other hand, the eternity of inscription on hard 
stone is bestowed on statements that * King Sheshonk 
caused а new quarry to be opened to begin a building, * 
or that *in the year 2, the month Mechir, on the first 
day of the mouth, under the reign of King Pimai, the 
god Apis was carried to his rest in the beautiful region 
of the west, aud was laid in the grave, aud deposited 
in his everlasting house and his eternal abode. He 
wus born in the year 28, in the time of the deceased 
king Sheshouk IL. His glory was sought for in ull 
places of Lower Egypt. He was found after some 
mouths in the city of Ha-shed-abot, He was solemnly: 
introduced into the temple of Phthah, beside his father, 
the Memphian god Phthah of the south wall, by the 
High-priest in the temple of Plithah, the great prince 
of the Mashunsh, Petise, the son of the high-priest of 
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лий of the princess of royal race, Thes-hust-per, in tlie 
enr 28, ju the month Paophi, on the first day of the 
month. The full lifetime of this god amounted to 
twenty-six years”! Such аге the highest efforts of 
Egyptian authorship in the two centuries and a quarter 
which intervene between u.c. 975 and B.e. T50. i 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THB ETHIOPIAN PHARAONS. 
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Jane кай, 
‘Tine slight sketches given of Ethiopin and the Ethio- 
pnns? in the first volume of the present work are 
scarcely sufficient to enable the reader filly to com- 
piuhend the relations in which Egypt had come to 
stand towards her southern neighbour, or the nature 
of the subjection with which she was now threatened 
from that quarter. Ethiopia, in the ordinary and vague 
sense of the term, wus a vast tract extending in length 
above а thousand miles, from the ninth to the twenty- 
fourth degree of north latitude, and in breadth almost. 
mine hundred miles, from the shores of the Red Sea 
and India Ocean to the desert of the Sahara? This 
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tract was inhabited for the most part by wild and bar- 
barous tribes—herdsinen, hunters, or. fishermen—who 
grew no sora, were unacquainted with brend, and 
aubsisted on the milk and flesh. of thuir cattle, or on 
пате, turtle, amd fish, salted ог raw. — The tribes had 
their own separate chief, and acknowledged no single 
hend, but on the contrary меге frequently at war one 
witli the other, and sold their prisoners {ог slaves. 
Such was Ethiopia in the common vague sense; but 
from this must be distinguished another narrower 
Eilopia, known sometimes as * Ethiopia Proper" or 
‘Ethiopia above Egypt’? the Emits of whieh were, 
towards the south, the junction of the White and Blur. 
Niles, and towards the north the Third Cataract? Into 
this tract, called sometimes ‘the kingdom of Mero, 
Egyptian civilisation had, long before the eighth cen- 
tury, deeply penetrated, Temples of the Bgyptinn 
туре, stone pyramids, avenues of eplinxes, bad been 
érected ;* a priesthood had been set up? which was 
regarded as derived from the Egyptian priesthood s 
monurchical institutions bad been adopted; the whole 
traet formed ordinarily one kingdom; and the native 
were not very much behind the Egyptians in arts or 
arms, or very different from them in manners, customs, 
and mode of life. Even in tace the difference was not 
great, The Ethiopians were darker in complexion 


than the Egyptians,” and. possessed. probably a greater 
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infusion of Nigritie blood; but there was n cónimon 
stock at the root of the two races—Cush aud Mizraim 
were brethren. 

In the region of Ethiopia Proper a very important 
Position was occupied in the eighth century by Napata. 
Napata was situated midway in the great bend of the 
Nile, between lat. 18° and 19°, where for a time the 
mighty stream ceases to flow to the north, nnd takes a 
e whieh is considerably south of west. Tt occu- 
pied the left bank of the river in the near vieinity of the 
modern Gebel Вена, Here, as early ns the time of 
Amendphis HL, a great sanctuary was raised to Ammon 
by that distinguished king; and here, when the decline 
of Egypt enabled the Ethiopians to reclaim their 
ancient limits, the capital was fixed of that kingdom, 
Which shortly became a rival of the old empire of the 
Phuraohs, and aspired to take its place, The 
increased in size; new temples were raised to Osiris 
and other Egyptian gods; avenues of sphinxes adorned 
the approaches to the temples; sepulchra! monuments 
wore erected in the shape of pyramids; the entire city 
had a thoroughly Egyptian aspect; and Ep 
ideas dominated the minds of tlie inhabitants. 
‘Theban god, Ammon-Ra, was recognised as the supreme 
god ofthe country, The king's full name was formed 
exactly according to the old Egyptian pattern. The 
Egyptian language and writing, divisions of time; anid 
everything else relating to manners and customs, were 
preserved.'® Though au Ethiopian city, Napata lind 
all the appearance of an Egyptian one; and nothing 
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showed its foreign character but n certain conrseness 
and rudeness in the architecture, and an entire absence 
of any attempt at originality in the artistic forms or iu 
the mode of employing them. 

Napata was also a place of much wealth. ‘The 
Kingdom of Meroé, whereof it was the capital, reached 
southward as far as the modern Khartoum, and east- 
ward stretched ùp to the Abyssinian highlands; including 
the valleys of the Arbara and its triintaries, together 
With most of the tract between the Atbara and the Blue 
Nile. ‘This was a region of great opulence; containing 
many mines of gold, iron, copper, and salt, abundant 
woods of date nond-trees, and Пех, some 
excellent: pasture-ground, and much rich meadoy-land 
suitable for the growth of doora and other sorts of 
grain, Fish of many kinds uud large turtle? hounded 
їп the Atbara and other streams: while the geographical 
position was favourable for commerce with the tribes 
of the interior, who were able to furnish an almost 
inexhaustible supply of ivory, skins, and ostrich:fenthers. 
Жар continued down to Roman times a place of 
importance, and only sank to ruin in consequence of 
the campaigns of Petronius against Candace in tho first 
century after our em 

Tt is thought* that, during the troubles which 
jesued in the supersessiou of the first "anite dynasty 
by that of the Sheshonks, a branch of the fimily oF 
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Herhor transferred itself from Thebes to Nupata, and, 
imtermarrying there with the princij&! Cushites of the 
place, was accepted as a royal house, and founded 
the northern Ethiopian kingdom, which after а time 
became dangerous to the Egyptians. The * princes of 
Морі" at first were of np great importance; but as 
Egypt became more and more disorganised and decen- 
tralised, their power grew relatively greater, until at 
last they found themselves able to assume the pro- 
teetorate of one Egyptian kingdom after another, and 
ultimately, about ныб. 790, to exercise a species of 
lordship over the whole country. 

The individual who is first found occupying this 
novel position. is a certain Piankhi, a $ J, who calls 
or Meri-Ammon, *beloved of 
Ammon; and is thought to have been a descendant of 
Herhor? On x stélé found at Gebel Berl the 
ancient Napata, this prince, who assumes the ordinary 
Pliaruonic titles, * Son of the Sun * and + King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt; states that, in his twenty-first year, 
a great revolt broke out in Egyptagainst his authority? 
By the account whieh he gives of the revolt we find 
that, previously to it, Egypt. was divided into at least. 
seven kingdoms, each ruled by а native Egyptian king, 
who however was not independent, but owed allegiance 
to Piankhi. "Tufnelhtruled in the Western Delta, and 
Held Sats and Memphis; Osarkon was king of the 
Eastern Delta, and kept his court in Bubustis ; Petisis 
was king of Athribis, also in the Delta, and Aupot 
ruled in some portion of the same region ; in middle 
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Egypt the tract wext above Memphis formed the king- 
dom of Pefünbast, who had his residence in Sutensenen, 
or Herucleopolis Magna; while above this was the 
dominion of Namrut, extending beyond Sesennu (or 
Hermopolis), his capital, Век-еп-пей had also a priti- 
cipality, though in what exact position is uncertain. 
Other chiefs appear to have held cities, but probably 
ander one or other of the seven princes above men- 
tioned: There were also‘ various generis of mer- 
conaries in different parts of the country, who had 
independent commands! owing allegiance only to 
Pinnkhi, Upper Egypt, from the vicinity of Hermo- 
polis (lat. 27° 47’), appears to have been completely 
absorbed into the kingdom of Napata, and to have had 
‘no subordinate or tributary monarch. 

It is impossible to say at what time in Piankhi's 
reign, prior to his twenty-first year, the original esta- 
blishment of his authority over Egypt took place ; but 
his stélé contains no indication that the date was recent; 
On the whole, it would seem to be most probable thut 
he began to extend his sway over Upper Egypt soon. 
айег his accession? which cannot bave been much 
later than 1.0. 7557 and, gradually advancing towards 
the north, became master of the Delta, and зо of all 
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Egypt, by n.0. 750. He may then have reigned quietly 
and peaceably for fifteen or sixteen years, and so have 
‘reached the twenty-first year of his sovereignty when the 
revolt broke out. At that date, Tafnekht, the ruler of 
Suis nnd Memphis, suddenly resolved to throw off his 
allegiance, trusting perhaps partly in his power, partly 
ju hie remoteness from Napata; Sailing up the Nile, 
*with multitudes of warriors from the whole (western) 
laud following him,’ he occupied the country on both 

including the Fayouns! as far as 
Heracleopolis Magna (lat. 29° 11), without—so far as 
appears—encountering any opposition. * Every city, 
Goth of the west aud of the east, opened its gates to 
Mimi? Herscleopolis seems to have ventured to staud 
a siege, but was taken. "Fafnekht then advanced on 
Hermopolis, and во alirmed the king, Namrut, that, 
after razing one of his forts in order to prevent it from, 
falling into the enemy's hands, he gave up the ides of 
resistance, and joined the rebellion.” About the same 
time, several other of the subject monarchs, ns Osarkon 
‘of Bubustis, Bek-en-nefi, and Atpot gave in their 
adhesion to Tafnekht, and brought their forces to swell 
the numbers of bis army. 

Meanwhile, Piankhi, having received intelligence of 
the revolt, sent a strong body of troops down the Nile 
wüder the command of two’ generals, who would, 
he hoped, be able to defeat and disperse the rebels 
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without lis own intervention! ‘This expedition was at 
first successful. On its way down the river, below 
‘Thebes, it fell in with the advancing fleet of the enemy 
aud completely defeated it. The rebel chiefs; aban- 
doning Hermopolis and the middle Nile, fell back upon 
Butensenen, or Heracleopolis, whore they concentrated 
their forces anil awaited à second att "This was 
not long deferred. Pinnkhi's army, having besieged 
and taken Hermopolis descended the river to Suten- 
senen, gave the coufedenites n second havil defeat, 
aud disembarking followed up their success with 
another great victory by land, completely routing the 
enemy, and driving them to take refuge in Lower 
Egypt or in the towns along the banks of the Nile 
below Heracleupolis, But tow a strange reverse of 
fortune befell them; Namrut, the Hermopolitan mo- 
harch, hearing that his capital was in the enemy's 
power, resolved on a bold nttempt to retake it, and, 
having collected a number of ships and troops, quitted 
his confederates, sailed up. the Nile, besieged the 
Ethiopian gurrison which һай been left to hold the 
city, overpowered them, and recovered the place 
Herenpon Piankli made up bis mind that his own per- 
sonal presence was necessary in order to quell the 
revolt. Quitting Napata in the first month of the 
year, he reached Thebes in the second, and after per- 
forming sundry religious ceremonies in honour of the 
great god, Ammon, advanced against Hermopolis, 
Pitctied his camp to the south-west of the city, and 
prepared to take it by storm. Towers were yalsudl to 
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С avgnenter height than the walls, from which the archers 
L sho into the city, and the-catapult-men hurled stones 
into it, with such effect, that in а short time the inha- 
bitants could not bear the stench of the corpses? and 
insisted оп а surrender. Namrut consented. Having 
first softened the great kings heart by sending his 
wife ss-a suppliant to Piankbi's harem, 10 prostrate 
Вере before his wives, daughters, and sisters, amd. 
beseech their intercession in his favour, he himself 
came forth from the city, and presented himself before 
Piaukhi in equally humble fashion, leading his horse 
with bis left hand, and holding a sistrum in his right— 


the instrument wherewith it was usual for worshippers 
to approach a god. Piankhi had this sene engraved 
atn later date on the monument which he set up to 
тобосу his victories; ® but at the time he seems not to 
buve been much impressed by it, and to have declined 
to receive Namrut into favour. 

Pefanbast, king of Hercleopolis Magna, who shortly 
afterwards surrendered, was treated with equal coldness, 
T'innkhi seems to have felt himself strong enough to sup- 
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press the revolt without the help of any of the subject 
princes, and reserved the question of punishing or боце 
doning their offences until the struggle should be over. 

Bent on putting down all opposition, Piankhi now 
proceeded from Heracleopolis along the course of the 
Nile towards Memphis, receiving the submission of the 
citius on either bank of the river upon his way, nud in 
a short time appeared before the southern capital, and 
summoned it to surrender at discretion! But Tafnekht 
had recently paid the city a visit, strengthened it 
defences, augmented its supplies, and reinforowd йя 
garrison with an addition of 8,000 men, thereby greatly 
inspiriting its defenders. - Rositance was thoreforo 
revolved upon; the gutes were closed, the walls 
manned, and Piankhi chillenged to do his worst, 
“Then was his Majesty furious against them like a 
panther. Collecting vessels of every sort ami size, 
and taking the command in person, he attackod the 
city from the water, brought the ships close to the 
houses, and, using the maste and yards of the vesala 
for ladders, succeeded in foring an entrance, and cap: 
гой the place after а great slaughter.  Aupot, 
Petisis, ind Merkaneshn, n leader of merceniries, upon. 
this surrendered, and armed resistance to the authority 
of Tinnkhi ceased, Two chiefs, however, had still to 
make thoir submission, Tafnekbt, the leader of the 
rebellion, and Osarkon, the prince of Bubastis Pro- 
ceeding agaiust the later, Piankhi had reached Th 
polis, where he was received with acclumarions and 
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hailed as indestructible Horus, * when Osurkon, seeing 
that resistance was hopeless, eame into his camp and 
did homage, Nothing remained but that Tafuekht 
should bow to fortune. That prince, after the capture 
of Memphis, hail fled beyond the sens—to Cyprus, as 
опе writer conjectures-— and was thus in no personal 
danger; but the condition of a refugee is irksome, and. 
Piunkhi had shown himself so clement to the other 
chiefs, that even the arch-rebel felt ho might perhaps be 
forgiven. Tafnekht, therefore, from his island refuge 
sunt an embassy to Pimkhi, with а sufficiently humble 
message," desiring pardon and proffering a new outh of 
llysinnde. The Ethiopian monarch accepted the c 
ture; the oath was taken, the pacification of Egypt. 
ellioted ; and, amid music and song, the conqueror 
To-tscended the Nile, and returned, laden with the good 
things of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, to his own capital 
у, Napata. 
Tr would seem that Egypt now returned to ite pre- 
vious condition, all the rebel chiefs being allowed to 
resume their several governments and to exercise the 
same powers as before. Piankhi showed himself of u 
mild aud merciful disposition, deposed no one, deprived 
mo one of any portion of liis territories, did not even 
Y Records of the Pot, vol. р 
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take hostages, but trusted. that their experience of the 
futility of revolt would prevent the chiefs from making 
any further efforts. 

Tis uncertain whether or no he personally wit- 
nested the disippointment of his expectations. Egypt 
revolted and threw oif the Ethiopian yoke within a 
few. yeurs of ity reimposition, but perhaps not until 
Pionkhi himself had been gathered to his fathers. The 
leader of the rebellion on this occasion was a eer 
tain Bek-en-ranf, TE, whom the Greeks called. 


Booshoris or Bonchorisy w native of Suis, and perhaps 
ason of Tafuekht? The circumstances of his revolt 
are wholly unknown to us, since the monuments ire 
silent, barely mentioning his nume, and. neither Ma- 
netho nor the native Greek writers were aware of the 
subjection of Egypt by Piunkli. Воссћогіз is regarded 
hy the Greeks as a somewhat remarkable personage, 
foeble in body and avaricious, but with a certain re- 
nown for wisdom, aud. the author of Iaws which had 
the approval of hia countrymen! According to Afri- 
vanus? Manetho gave him a reigm of six years only, and 
мя this wimber is found alse upon one of tlie Apis stele," 
we may accept if as probably marking the real duration 
of his тейри. The Ethiopians, evidently stronger nt 
this period than the Egyptians, are not likely to have 
allowed him a long respite, and when abaco, who had 
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succeeded -Piunkhi at Napata, révlaimed Ше domiui 
which Piankhi bad held, it ix evident that Бобо 
жаз unable ta make a prolonged resistance. Sabaco, 
a genuine Ethiopian,’ not (like Pisnkhi) more than 
half an Egyptian, used his rights of conqueror to th 
full, employed lange numbers of the inhabitants 
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The reign of Shabuk, [E Best Lf, or Subaco, over 
Egypt js estimated by Manetho at twelve years; and 
this dite is also found upon the monuments? ns a 
minimum ове, which may lave been exceeded, Ac- 
cording to Herodotus? he transferred his residence 
from Ethiopia to Egypt, where he certainly set up 
memorials, both wt Thebes and at Memphis? Tt wan 
probably soon after his accession € that he received an 
embassy from Hoshea, king of Teruel, entronting 
Assistance against Assyria, and had to consider whether 
he would venture to provoke the hostility of that 
mighty empire. 

A time had been when Egypt was the nggressor, 
and carried her arms deep into Asia, robbing (as we 
hava seen)? Assyria of a province, and forcing hor 
kings to pay an annual tribute, But that time was ar 
very distant one; seven centuries, or more, had passed 
away since the great Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty harried the Mesopotamian plains and struck 
terror into the hearts of the kings of Asshur, Now 
for above n century and а half the power of Assyria 
Jud been in the awendunt;* she had continually 
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advanced her Timits; the Euphrates had been crossed ; 
Upper Syria, Phessicia, Hamath, the kingdom of Da- 
mascus, bronght under subjection; and at length an 
attack was made upon that country which Egypt 
might well consider almost her last bulwark upon the 
north-east, which she looked upon as properly her 
‘own, and over which, so late аз the time of Sheshonk 
L, she had actually exercised sovereignty. Shabak, 
ав ап Ethiopian, might not feel keenly the change in 
the relative position of the two countries ; but he had 
enough of political sagacity to perceive the peril of the 
situation, and enough of boldness to resolve on meeting 
it halfway, aud not remaining wholly upon the defen- 
sive, He епсоптадей Hoshea to defy the power of 
the Assyrians ; and though, from circumstances which 
are unknown to us, he did not march to his aid, yet, 
э yeur or two later (a.c. 720), ће met the advancing. 
tide of Assyrian conquest on the southern limits of 
Palestine, and fought a great battle in defence of the 
country whereof he had become king! Tho battle of 
Raphia is one of the turning-points in the world’s 
history. Then for the first time was the relative 
strength of Asia and Africa tested in open combat on a 
б\г fell. It was ominous of the future that Africa 
succumbed. Shabak was completely defeated by the 
great Sargon, the builder of Khonabad, and founder of 
the Inst and greatest Assyrian dynasty. Ніз army was 
routed, and he was forced to eek safety in flight. Tt 
wus probably soon afterwards that he concluded that 
treaty with the Assyrians, the seal of which, containing 
lis cartouche, was found by Layard on the site of 
Nineveh? 

If Shabak reigned twelve years only, he must bave 
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been succeeded by Shabatok, ДД eg ү ү. about mt, 
712, Sargon was at this time still king of Assyria, and 
at the zenith of his power. In mc. 715, he had con- 
quered part of Arabia, and received tribute from 
Egypt; in вас. 711, he *took Ashdod, as noticed hy 
Tsainh? Iu the same year he claims to have receivall 
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Shabatok is probably the monarch intended ; and it 
would seem that, through fear of the Assyrian power, 
he must have undertaken a journey into some part of 
Sargon’s dominions ! for the purpose of bowing down 
before his footstool and doing him homage. 

Shabatok probably reigned about fourteen years*— 
from вс, 712 to mc. 698. He has left very few 
memorials of himself. In а sculpture, given by 
Rosellini’ he makes an offering to Ammon-Ra and 
Маш; in one, given by Mariette," he receives life from 
Neith; and a sitting statue of him, much broken, bas 
heen found on the site of Memphis? On this last he 
‘culls himself Mi-Phthah, ‘lover of Phthah;' but his 
more onlinary epithet was Meri-Amimon, * beloved by 
‘Ammon.’ In personal appearance he would seem to 
have much resembled Shabak, who was probably his 
father; but his eye was larger, his nose shorter, and he 
represents himself as without a beard. It is remurk- 
nble that both he and his predecessor went back for 
their throne-names to the early period of Egyptian 
history, Shabak calling himself Nefer-ka-ra, ofti n 
form of name not borne by any king since the tenth 
dynasty, and Shabotok Tatkaura, е È“ one not 
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The immediate successor of Shabatok nppears to 
have been Tirhakah, whom Manetho made the third 
Ethiopian king. The farm of his name in Egyptian ім 
"Tahnrk or Tahrak, zz, which Manetho rendered 
by Тагакоя! und the later Greeks by Tearchon.* His 
monuments are found at Memphis, nt Medinet-Abou, 
at Thebes, and at Napaa. It is not improbable that 
from арма he exercised the supreme authority over 
Egypt even during the reign of Shabatok, and it npponre 
to have bean with hin that Hezekiah negotiated,® when. 
the continued oxistenco of Judam was menaced by 
Bennacherib. Sonnachorib had in mo, TOL taken 
Aealon and Ekron, defeated an Egyptian army: which 
muarchod to the relief of the lator city,* invaded Juan, 
and made Hezekiah teiburary;h after which he had ro- 
turned to Ninoveh. ‘Tho Jewish monarch took advantage 
of his absonee to send an embassy to Egypt, anid received 
such encouragement that, in the noxt year, Sennacherh 
deemed it necessary to march a second time? into 
Palestine (me, 699) for the purpose of chastising both 
Табаа and Egypt, Regarding the Egyptiaus as his 
iain enemy, and hearing that ‘Tirhokal was on his 
way to oppose him, he marched past Jerusalem, by 
way of Libnah and Lachish towards Pelusium, and 
found there an Egyptian army encamped under à 
lender whom Herodotus calls Sethos, possibly Shabatole, 
but more probably ® another Egyptiun sub-king, whom 
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Shabntok or Tirhakah had established at Memphis. The 
two hosts were encamped opposite exch other, when in 
the night occurred that terrible calamity, explained by 
different writers in different ways) whereby the As- 
Syrians were utterly discomfited, their invasion brought 
о an end, and Egypt for the present relieved from 
any danger of further attack. Snbatok having soon 
afterwards died, Tirhakah established himself аз sole 
ruler of Egypt (т.с. 698), and probably transferred his 
abode from Napata to Memphis, where so many of his 
memorials have been discovered, 

It ia chiefly in a religions character thay Tirhakah 
Appears in his sculptures and inscriptions, In a temple 
which he built to Osiris-Phthah. at Memphis, he repre- 
sents himself in one tablet? as cherished by Tsis, 
whom he calls * tbe great goddess, «the mother of all 
the gods,’ while im another? he receives life from 
Montu, and in a third pours а libation to Osiris Phthah.* 
An Apis js recorded us having died in his twent 
fourth, and another ая having been born in his twent 
sixth year? Heis, however, exhibited at Medinet-Abou 
in the dress of a warrior,’ smiting numerous captive 
enemies with his mace, and celebrated in Greek tru 
dition as а great conquering king who carried his 
victorious arms along the whole of North Africa as far 
as the Pillars of Hercules ;7 but it iw quite uncertain 
whether these traditions have any basis of truth. We 
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"The immediate suocesor of Shabatok appears to 
have been Tirhakah, whom Manetho made the third 
Ethiopian king, The form of his name in Egyptian js 
Tahark or Tahrak, = 57, which Manetho rendered 
by Tarakos! and the later Greeks by Tearchon.* His 
monuments are found nt Memphis, at Medinet-Abou, 
at Thebes, and at Napata, Tt is not improbable that 
from Napata he exercised the supreme authority over 
Egypt evon during the reign of Shabatok, and it appears 
to have been with him that Hezekiah negotiated,’ when. 
the continued existence of Judea was menncel by 
Sonnacherib: Sennucherlb bad in me, 701 taken 
Ascalon and Ekron, defeated an Egyptian army which 
marched to the relief of the latter city, invaded Judua, 
and made Hezekiah tributary," after which he had ns- 
turned to Nineveh. "The Jewish monarch took advantage 
ot his absence to send an embassy to Egypt, md rvéeived. 
such encouragement that, in the next year, Sennacherib 
deemed it necessary to march a second timo? into 
Palustine (в.о, 699) for the purpose of chastising both 
Jaden nod Egypt. Regarding the Egyptians as hix 
main enemy, and hearing that ‘Tithakih was on his 
way to oppose him, he marched past Jerusalem, by 
way of Libuah and Lachish. towards Telusium; and 
found there an Egyptian army encamped under à 
tender whom Herodotus calle Sethos, possibly Shabatok, 
but more probably" another Egyptian sub-king, whom 
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Shabatok or Tirhakah had established at Memphis. The 
two hosts were encamped opposite each other, when in 
the night occurred that terrible calamity, explained by 
different writers in different ways,! whereby the As- 
syrinns were utterly discomfited, their invasion bronglit 
to an end, and Egypt for the present relieved from 
any danger of further attack, Sabatok having soon 
afterwards died, Tirhakah established himself as sole 
ruler of Egypt (p.c. 698), and probably transferred his 
abode from Napata to Memphis, where so many of his 
memorials have been discovered, 

Tt is chiefly in a religions charactor that Tirhakali 
Appears in his sculptures and inscriptions. Та a temple 
which he built to Osiris-Phthah at Memphis, he repre 
sents himself in one tablet? as cherished by Tsis, 
whom he calls ‘the great goddess,’ * the mother of all 
the gods’ while in another? he receives life from 
Montu, and in a third pours а libation to Osiris Phthah.* 
An Apis is recorded as having died in his twenty- 
fourth, and another as having been born in his twenty- 
sixth year” Heis, however, exhibited at Medinet-Abou 
їп the dress of a warrior smiting numerous captivo 
enemies with his mace, and celebrated in Greek tri- 
dition as a grent conquering king who carried his 
victorious arms along the whole of North Africa as far 
asthe Pillars of Hercules; but it is quite uncertain 
whether these traditions have any basis of truth. We 
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have no native accounts of the circumstances of his 
reign, which seems to have been eventless, or nearly so, 
from the destruction of Senuacherib’s army to the great 
invasion of Egypt by Esarbaddon. 

Exurhaddon, the son of Sennacherib, succeeded him 
upon the Assyrian throne in тыс. 681. Не was ono 
of the most warlike of all the Assyrian monarchs," and 
having, during the first nine years of his reign, estn- 
blished the authority of Nineveh over Armenia, Baby- 
Tonia, Cil Phoenicia, and Arabin, he in 672 
determined on wiping out the memory of his father’s 
Pelusiac disaster by effecting, if possible, the conquest 
of Egypt. Marching from Aphek in Lebanon along 
the coast of Palestine to Raphia, and obtaining, like 
Cambyses at a later date? supplies of water from an 
Arabian sheikh,” he passed the desert in safety, nnd, 
iovading Egypt, gained a great battle over the forces of 
Mirhakah in the lower country, took Memphis and 
Thebes, and drove Tirhakuh to take refuge in Ethiopia. 
Having thus made himself master of the country 
woke it up into twenty governments, appointing 
rulers—some Assyrian, but most of them nitive Egyp- 
tians—in the twenty most important cities or districts 
‘These were Thebes itself, Memphis and Sais, which 
were united, ‘Thuis, Sebennytus, Athribis, Natho, 
Pisapti, Heracleopolis, Mendes, Busiris, Momemphis, 
"This, Hermopolis, Lycopolis, &e, Among the rulers 
were a Sheshonk, probably descended from the kings 
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‘of the twenty-second dynasty, а Tafnekht, à Petubustes, 
and а Nevo. The Jastnamed chief, who was ruler of Sais 
and Memphis, is no doubt the father of the first Psama- 
tik; and we may presume that, not very long after 
his accession, he associated that prince upon the throne, 
since Psamatik counts the years of his reign from В.С. 
667.2 Egypt remained for three years in this condition 
subject to Assyria, and split up into twenty govern- 
ments or states, — Tirhakah's reign appeared to have 
come wholly to an end, and the Ethiopian dominion 
to have terminated. 

But the Ethiopians were merely biding their time. 
"Tirbakah had withdrawn to Napata or to Мегой, where 
he kept witch upon events. No sooner did Esarhaddon, 
in пс. 009, show signs of physical decay, than Tir- 
hakah * issued from his Ethiopian fastnesses, descended, 
the valley of the Nile, expelled. the kings set up by 
Esirhaddou, and reestablished his authority over the 
whole country.'* The kings fled to Nineveh, where 
they found Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esarhnddon, 
established in power. Learning from them what had 
happened, lie at once put his forces in motion, and in 
ъс. 668 led them throngh Syria and Palestine into 
Egypt, defeated the Egyptians and Ethiopians in a 
great battle near Karbanit, stormed Memphis and 
‘Thebes, und forced ‘Tirhakah once more to take refuge. 
їп his own proper country. After this he retired, 
having first reinstated the princes in their former 
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governments and strengthened the Assyrian garrisons 
in the various towns, 

But the contest was*not yet over. The tributary 
monarchs themselves had grown weary of the Assyrian 
yoke, and were inclined to prefer the Ethiopians, if 
Subjection to-one power or the other was a necessity, 
They intrigued with "Tirhakah ; and though some of 
them were arrested and sent to Nineveh! yet the 
rebellious spirit smouklered on; and, Lower Egypt 
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being in а state of disturbance, Tirhakah again invaded 
the upper country, took Thebes, und prepared to 
match upon Memphis, Neco was sent from Nineveh 
to oppose him, and Tirhakwh in alarm evacuated 
‘Thebes, and retiring to Жарма, there died (n.0, 667), 
His stepson, Rut-ammon, the Urdamand of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. succeeded him, and immediately applied 
himself to the task of maintaining the Ethiopian power. 
Descending the Nile, he reoecupied Thebes and Mem- 
phis, cleared Egypt of tho Assyrians, and made himself 
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master of the whole country. Asshurbanipal, upon 
this, undertook the conduet of the war in peru, 
marched an army into Egypt; drove Rut-ammon from 
Memphis to Thebes, and from Thebes to Kip-kip, an 
unknown town of Nubia—thus, for the fourth time, 
establishing the Assyrian authority over the country. 
Tt would seem that Rut-ammon, shortly after this, 
Wied it Nubia, and was succeeded by Mi-ammon-Nut,* 
who was perhaps a son of Tirhnkuh.? 

Mi-ammon-Nut tells us? that in the year of his 
accession to the throne (about в.е. 660) he had a re- 
markable dream in the night. Two serpents * appeared 
to him, the one on his right hand, the other on bis 
Лей. He woke to find that they had vanished, and nt 
‘once consulted the interpreters as to the meaning of 
the vision, It was expounded to signify that all 
Egypt would one day be his—the Lower country пя 
well as the Upper ; the land was given to him in ity 
length and in its breadth ; Ammon would be with him 
and prosper him. Mi-ammon-Nut accepted the inter- 
pretation, and marched upon Egypt at the bead of a 
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seem that he was huiled as a deliverer Under the 
‘Assytinns, who were probably still dominant, though 
nothing is said of them, the temples had gone to decay, 
the statues of the gods were overturned, the temple 
revenues were confiscated, and the priests restrained 
from the éxercise of their offices, Micammon-Nut 
proclaimed" himself the champion of religion. Не 
visited the temples, led the images in procession, offered. 
rich sacrifices, and paid every respect to the priestly 
colleges. Accordingly *even оно whose intention. 
lid been to fight were moved with joy." Aeclama- 
tions were everywhere raised. *Go onward in the 
peace of thy name, they said, ‘yo onward in the 
peace of thy nme! Dispense life throughout all the 
Tand—that the temples may be restored which are 
hastening to ruin ; that the statues of the goda may be 
set up ufter their munner; that their revenues may be 
gvon to the gods and goddesses, and. the offerings for 
the dead to the deceased; that the priest may bo es 
tablished in his place, and all things be fulfilled 
according to the holy Ritun)? Tt was not until he 
rewhed Memphis that апу opposition was made. 
There а battle was fought without the walls, and n 
decisive victory gained ;? after which Memphis was 
occupied, and the enlargement and. beautification of 
the temple of Phthuh commenced, ‘The chapel to 
Phthah-Sokari-Osiris, recently uncovered by M. Mari~ 
еше, which is full of Mi-ammon-Nut’s sculptures and 
inscriptions! was по doubt taken in hand and highly 
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dling made of acacis-wood scented with frankin. 

inse, its doors of polished copper, and their frames of 
iron. Still, the princes of the Delta, Assyrian feuda- 
tories, hesitated to come in; and Mi-ammon-Nut after 
while proceeded against them with bis troops. ‘The 
princes shut themselves up in their towns; and un- 
willing to waste his time in sieges, the Ethiopian 
returned to Memphis, and. probably commenced вера- 
rate negotiations with the various chiefs. The result 
was that ere loug they made up their minds to sub- 
mit, and by the mouth of Paqrur, king of Pisapti, 
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placed themselves, their lives, and their possessions, at 
lis disposal. ‘The act of humiliation. was accepted ; 
thoir lives were spared ; and after receiving hospitable 
entertainment they were sent back to their severul 
towns, to govern them as Ethiopian and no longer ms 
Зап vassals. Finally, Mi-ammon-Nut, having (ns 
he thought) firmly established his power, sailed up the 
Nile amid general rejoicing, and returned to Жараша. 
But this expedition, which hud seemed to rivet the 
Ethiopian yoke on the necks of the Egyptians, led in 
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fact to their shaking it off. On the one hand, the 
tack showed the princes the evils of divided empire, 
and suggested the idea of their placing themselves under. 
a chief. On the other, the non-interference of the 
Assyrians in the quarrel rendered, it plain that their 
power was on the decline, and that the Egyptians һай 
mot much to feur from them. After having been a 
shuttlecock between Ethiopia and Assyria for some ten 
or twelve years, Egypt resolved on an endenvour to. 
detach herself wholly from both. How Misammon-Nut's 
authority was shaken off we do not know. Perhaps he 
died, and left no sticcessor of sufficient energy to attërnpt 
the difficult task of holding in subjection a great nation, 
possessed of a higher civilisution than that of his own. 
Perhape he made а struggle to retain his authority, but 
was worsted, All that is known is, that, from about. 
tho year me. 650, the Ethiopian dominion over Egypt 
consed. Tt hail lasted, with interruptions, n little more 
or a little less than a century,’ — Egypt had derived no 
advantage whatever from the connection, had improve 
neither in arts nor arms, and could show not. n single 
monument of any splendour or artistic excellence for 
which she was indebted to her conquerors.” The in- 
fluetice of the great Nigritic power wns altogether 
depressing and debasing; and if under the new 
dynasty, which succeeded, the Egyptians showed any 
advance in civilisation or in any of the arts, it was 
owing, not to the closer contact with their southern 
neighbours, but to an effluence: which reached them 
from the north. 
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4 CHAPTER XXVI 
THE TWENTY-SIXTH. DYNASTY, (1.0, 010-4045,) 


Depresi State of Egypt at tha Clone of the Bthiopio Bil, Communications 
‘Between Тишинен 1. md Gyges of Lydiu, Battle of Momemphi 
mid Establishment of the Perr of 'ormwetichta. vier the whole of 
Ели. Personal Appearance and supyoted Libyam Origin of Porm- 
анн. Settlement ofthe Creche at Bubaatit, етей and Seceaion 
af the * Warriors? Other Кушу of the Grech Тлу, ummatichns 
Fakon Андый, He buys of the Sythe. His Buildings, Акшшон of 
Nw. ШИ two Floste. His Ship canal. Hû Cireumnaigation of 
“Africa. His Expedition to Curchemish,  Cosnterreapesiton of Neb 
chabar, Reign of Puomontiche TI, Mie War with Ethiopia. 
Reign ef. Apri, Hin First War with Nebwohudweser. Iie Mex 
miian War, Ни Semil Babylonian War and Deposition, His 
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His grant Works Hin Wire Shwt Reign of Paanrmatichue 111. 
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Conclusion. 


Ti long struggle of the Ethiopians and Assyrians for 
the mastery over Egypt, the rapid advances and 
retrents executed, by the armies of both powers in the 
‘course of the various campaigns—advances and retreats 
which generally commenced ut one extremity of the 
Nile Valley and terminated at the other—must have 
inflicted an amount of injury on the country and people 
which ean scarcely be estimated, must bave half ruined 
the towns, and have carried desolation over the broad 
and fertile plains an either side of the river. The 
great city of Thebes—so long the admiration of the 
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Greeks, and probably for many ages quite the most 
magnificent city in the world—pased into byword 
for depression and decay in consequence of the long- 
continued troubles, ‘Art thou better than populous 
Ко, Nineveh was asked! * that was situate among the 
rivers, that had the waters round about it, whose ram- 
part was the flood? Yet she was carried away—she 
went into captivity.” And the fate which befell Thebes 
was shared by Memphis, Heraeleopolis, Hermopolis, 
Hasebek and by the great majority of the other 
towns. Nor could the ruin he readily repaired, The 
petty princes, vassals either of Assyria or Ethiopia, 
were neither sufficiently assured of their position, nor 
sufficiently rich, to undertake works of the cost aud 
magnitude needed in order to restore the ruined 
edifices nnd oblitemte the marks of invasion, Thus 
Egypt, towards the middle of the seventh century 1.6, 
wns reduced to a condition of extreme wroteliedness 
and depression, from which it could scarcely have been 
anticipated that a revival would ever take place—far. 
less во rapid and. eomplete a revival as that which was 
actually effected under the Saitic monarchs of the 
great twenty-sixth dynasty, 

‘The signal for the movement which resulted in this 
revival was given in the far-off country of Babylonia, 
‘There, about в.с, 650,4 а brother of the great Assyrinn 
monarch, Asshurbanipal, raised the standard of re- 
volt against his suzerain, and, in conjunction with the 
neighbouring country of Elam or Susiana, commenced 
a struggle for independence. At the same time, in 
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order to distract the efforts of his adversary, he sent 
emisaries to various distant countries, and among 
them to Egypt. with the object of exciting the 
subject nations to throw off the Assyrian yoke, point- 
ing out to them that they had now an excellent 
opportunity of regaining their freedom. Tt seems to 
have been this invitation, rather than any quarrel with 
his brother princes, that caused Psammetichus, at this 
time king of Sais, to form the project of reuniting 
Egypt into а single monarchy, and at the same time of 
releasing his country from any, even nominal, depen- 
dence on Assyria. Before, however, manifesting Ыз 
intention by any overt act, he took the precaution of 
strengthening himself by a distant and powerful alliance, 
Having learnt that Gyges, king of Lydia, а rich and 
warlike monarch, was il-affected towards the Assyrian 
power? which had recently been extended over his 
country, he sent an embassy to Sardis, with а request. 
for a contingent of troops. Gyges assented ; and a 
boily of soldiers, drawn chiefly from theCarians and the 
Jonian Greeks *—who were at this time in his service ® 
—wns despatched from Asia to Africa, to help Psamme- 
tichus against the Assyrians and the Assyrian vassal- 
linge. Dy the aid of these foreign auxiliaries, the 
Saite monarch was completely successful. In a battle 
near Momemphis*—the modern Menouf—he signally 
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defeated. the combined Готове of the vassal monarchs, 
anil, as the гези. о his victory, placed on lis head the 
double crown, and proclaimed himself ‘lord of the 
two Egypts, the upper and the lower country." 

Tt is suspected ! that Psammetichus—or Paamutile, 
. we. to give lim his native name—was of Libyan 
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and have no Egyptian etymology. Moreover, the 
Western Delta was, as we have already seen, peculiarly 
open to Libyan invasion, and Seis, the chief city of 
this region, would naturally contain in its population 
a large Libyan infusion. It is not to be supposed. 
however, that the Psammetichi were recent immigrants 
they hud no doubt been long settled in the region, 
and had gradually mised themselves to a high position 
among tlie nobles of Suis, But the physical type of the. 
family was markedly non-Eyyptian, Psammetichus 
hud а more open eye thin the ordinary Egyptian one, 
a nose the reverse of the Egyptian form, which is 
aquiline und depressed, lips of moderate thickness, and 
m linge but retreating chin. His skuli seems to have 
been of the shape called *dolichocephalous,’ with a 
very amall devalopment behind the ears? He bore 
his foreign origin in his very aspect, and therefore 
hastened to cover this defect, and legitimate himself in 
the eyes of his subjects, by marrying an Egyptian 
princess, Shepenput,! the daughter of n * king Pianki,’ 
who traced his descent to the unfortunate Bekenvant 
or Bocehoris the earliest Safe monarch in the 
dynastic lists, 

Having thus strengthened his right to the throne, 
the prudent ruler proceeded to secure himself the still 
more important support of might, by permanently 
engaging the services of those mercenary troops 10 
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whose strong arms he felt that his success was owing ; 
and, having induced them to enlist regularly under his 
banner, ће settled them within a moderate distance of 
his capital in two great fortified camps on either side 
of the Pelusinc branch of the Nile below Bubastis.t 
This proceeding appears to have given offence to the 
Egyptian warrior class, which was chielly concentrated 
in three localities, Daphna or Tahpenes, near Pelusium, 
Marea on the Lacus Maredtis, and Elephantiné* It 
was either forgotten thut mercenaries bad beon freely. 
employad by the Ramesides and the Shoshonks, or 
theré was something in the extent and character of the 
new. arrangement which made it peculiarly unpala- 
table. A lange secession of the * warriors’ took place ® 
soon after the settlement of the Carians and Tonians in 
their now * camps; ‘and though Psammetichus pursued 
the deserters into Nubia and sought to arrest their 
march, he failed to persuade them. Above two hun- 
dred thousand of the soldier class, if we may believe. 
Herodotus? and Diodorus? having quitted Egypt, 
mude their way up the Nile to Ethiopia, and were 
settled by the reigning monarch. high up the course of 
the river, apparently upon the White Nile about lat. 
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9°. Here they were known as the Asmach or Auto- 
moli, under which latter name they are often mentioned. 
by the geographers? 

The introduction into Egypt of а large body of 
Asiatic Greeks, warlike and. yet civilised and refined, 
and the close relationship in which they henceforth. 
stood to the king, of whose throne they must have 
been tho chief physical support, were events of con- 
siderable importance in their effect upon Egyptian art, 
manners, and habits of thought. The spirit of inquiry 
was suddenly awakened in the inert Egyptian mind, 
which had hitherto been content to work in a tra- 
ditional groove, and had eschewed all needless specu- 
lations. Psammetichus himself had his curiosity aroused, 
and began experiments and investigations, А strong 
spring, which welled forth from the rock in the neigh- 
bourhood of Elephantin&, and was called by some 
absurdly enough—the true source of the Nile, was 
reputed to be unfathomable, Psammetichus brought a 
measuring line, with a heavy weight attached to it, 
and had the fountain sounded, but failed to reach the 
bottom? A question having been raised, probably by 
some of the newcomers, as to the relative antiquity of 
different races of mankind, Psammetichus had two chil- 
dren isolated from their species, brought up by a dumb 
herdsman,’ and suckled by а goat, in order to sce what 
Innguage they would speak, since he presumed that, if 
they never heard а word uttered, they would revert to 
the primitive type of speech. ‘The result of his experi- 
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ment was thought to prove the Phrygians to be the 
most ancient nation; and the Egyptians, we are told, 
thenceforth acquiesced in that conclusion a an esti- 
blished опе, 

А second consequence of the Greck influx was the 
establishment of a class of ‘interpreters,’ who acted as 
intermediaries between the Greeks and the native 
Egyptians in business transactions, being equally con 
erant with the languages of both nations? "Ihe 
Greeks, with that self-conceit which characterised them 
above all the other peoples of antiquity, declined to 
speak or understand any language but their own, and 
thus depended on the interpreters—persons in a humble 
pisition—for all their knowledge of the history, anti- 
quities, and religious opinions of the Egyptians, Hence 
probably the frequont mistakes which disfigure their 
Accounts of these matters, and detract во largely from 
their value. 

Tt would seem # that. another consequence was the 
opening of free communication and comme ercial inter- 
course between Egypt and Asiatic Greece, such ns lind 
certainly not existed previously. The Egyptinus had 
hitherto. been jeulous of foreigners, and scarcely 
allowed them to land upon their const! Now Greek 
trade and even Greek settlements were encouraged, 
‘The Milesians established a fortified port on the Bolbi~ 
tine mouth of the Nile, and shortly afterwards founded 
Хацсгай o. Ше western or Canopic branch? That 
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city became an important entrepôt of Greek commerce, 
and the monopoly of the lucrative traffic thus estn- 
blished was not long confined to a single state, Chios, 
Phociwa, Rhodes, Halicarnassua, Mytiléné, Egina, Samos 
claimed a share in the Egyptian trade, and Naucratis 
shortly received immigrants in considerable numbers 
from these and other Greek cities. The wines of 
Greece were highly appreciated by Egyptian epicures; * 
and Greek pottery and glyptic art attracted a certain 
amount of favour. Greek courtesans, morcover, esta- 
blished themselves at Naucratis, and accumulated im- 
mense fortunes? Thus the influence exercised upon 
Egypt by the Greek settlement was one not altogether 
for good; but on the whole it is probable that tho. 
benefits which resulted from it outweighed the dis- 
advantages. 

‘The loss of military strength consequent upon the 
desertion of the * warriors’ did not deter Psammetichus 
from attempting, like other founders of dynasties, to 
obtain for himself the prestige which is derived from 
foreign conquests. The Assyrian power declined 
rapidly in the decade of years which followed the loss 
of Egypt, Western Asin became disorganised, and а 
tempting opportunity was thus offered for Egypt to 
claim once more dominion over Syria. Psammetichus, 
if there is any ground at all for the statement of Него- 
dotus that he besieged Azotus (Ashdod) for twenty- 
nine years? must have commenced his aggressions in 
this quarter very soon after he became king of all Egypt 
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Ashdod was the key of Syria upon the south, and was 
a city of great strength, as indeed the name implies! 
Psammetichus can scarcely havo blockaded it con- 
tinuously for the time mentioned, but he may have 
attacked it frequently, or indeed annually” during that 
space, nnd his efforts may only have been crowned with 
‘success in the twenty-ninth year from the date of his 
first assault, "The Jewish history of the time shows 
that he did mot carry his arms inland, or make any 
attempt to interfere with Мапахвећ, Amon, or Josiah; 
but it would seem that from Ashdod he proceeded 
northwards along the Syrian const, and reduced Phor- 
nicin to а species of vasuilage, establishing the Egyptian 
power over the coast line as far north as Amdus, where 
he built a temple to the Egyptian goddess, Sechet or 
Bast, and left a statuette inscribed with his numo. 

Tt was probably after Ashdod had fallen, and when 
Psammetichus regarded his power us firmly fixed in 
Philistin and Phonicia, that a sudden danger manifested 
itself which no wisdom could have foreseen and no 
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statesmanship have averted. Breaking through the 
great barrier of the Caucasian range, a horde of fierce 
Darbarians—Ugrion or ‘Tatar—spread themselves 
{about в.с, 680-620) over Armenia and Mesopotamia,! 
defeated the armies sent against them by the civilised 
nations of those parts became complete masters of the 
open country, aud, having desolated and exhausted one 
region after another, finally descended upon Syria, and 
threatened to invade Egypt. Baffled by the high walls 
which for the most part defended the towns, it was 
their ordinary practice to pass them by, and to ravage 
only the unwalled villages und the cultivated plains ; * 
but occasionally а weak town, reputed rich, tempted 
their attack, and succumbed to it, Pressing towards 
Egypt along the coast route, they must have come 
upon Ashdod; but Ashdod was too strong for them to 
meddle with. "They passed on and reached Ascalon, 
an aucient city, famous for its temple of Derceto, the 
Philistine Ashtoreth. This place fell into their hands, 
and proved so seductive that in а short time the 
invading host was reduced by its excesses to such a 
condition as made it little better than an army of 
"women? Psammetichus, under these circumstances, 
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found no dilliculty in. persuading the chiefs, on receipt 
‘of moderate bribe, to give up their project of invading 
Egypt, and even evacuate the portion of southern 
Syrin which they had occupied. Whither they retired 
is uncertain:* but there is reason to think that from 
the time of their stay at Ascalon their power declined 
—the Philistine city proved their Capun—and Western 
Asia іп а short time was able to rid itself of its 
oppressors, 

During the later years of his life, Psammetichus 
would seem to have devoted his attention to art and ar- 
chitecture, Herodotus tells us that he built the southern. 
gateway, which gave entire completeness to the grent 
temple of Phila nt Memphis? and also * made а court 
for Apis, in which Apis was kept whenever he made 
his nppoarance in Egypt’? This latter was surrounded. 
by а colonnade, adorned with Osirid figures. eighteen 
or twenty feet high. Psammetichus also made a 
mew gallery for the reception of the Apia bulls after 
thoir death, in the barial-place of Saccarah,* piercing 
the solid rock with arched embrasures, in each one of 
which at least one Apis was to be deposited, He like- 
wise adorned Memphis with a new temple to Sechet? 
whare sho was long honoured as the wife of Phthnh 
and the Goddess of Life, In Thebes he restored those 
portions of the great temple which had been injured 
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by tlie Assyrians, and at Medinet-Abou he constructed 
works which attracted the attention of later ges.” 
Bais, Mendes, Philw, and Heliopolis were likewise 
objects of his caro; and their sites have yielded speci- 
mens of the arts which he fostered and encouraged. 
‘An invention of his reign,’ which cannot, however, be 
assigned to the initiative of the monarch, was the later 
enchorial or demotie writing, which superseded the 
ieratic, being simpler and easier to write rapidly, 
though somewhat more spread out over the paper. 

Besides his wife, Shepenput, the daughter of King 
Piankhi, Psammetichus is thought to have been married 
to a lady called Hont or Hout, who was the mother 
of his eldest, if not his only,? son, Neku—the Necho of 
Scripture. By Shepenput he had a daughter, whom 
he called Netukert-mimaut, or ‘Nitocris beloved. of 
Maut;' and this princess was taken to wife by her 
half-brother, Neco? Thus the legitimacy supposed 
to attach to the descendants of Boechoris was trans- 
ferred to this prince, who reigned partly in his own 
right, partly in that of his wife, 
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Neco, — eg у, who iust have been tolerably 
advanced in years when he ascended the throne,! was 
nevertheless one of the most enterprising and energetic 
of Egyptian rulers Inheriting his fathers designs 
against Syria aud Phoenicia, and convinced that the 
succesful prosecution of such ап enterprise ns the 
conquest af those countries required the employment 
of a powerful fleet? his first efforts* were directed 
towards the construction of u navy capable of contend- 
ing with any that the Phomician monarchs could 
bring against him. Аз Egypt was washed by two sens, 
and he had ports on both, dockyards were established 
and ship-building actively pursued simultaneously in 
the two quarters, the work being pushed with auch 
vigour that in a short time lie possessed two fleets of 
triremes, one in the Mediterranean nnd the other it 
the Red Sea, Egyptian fleets had hitherto consisted 
Of vowolk having one rank of rowers only;? but 
biremes, or vessels with two ranks, lud been built 
by the Phowicinns “as early as n.c. 700, and. triremes 
had been invented by the Greeks at about the same 
date? Neco's Greek and Ourinn mercenaries wore 
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probably well acquainted with them, nnd would recom- 
mend them to their master ns excelling all other ves- 
sels of war, ‘The vessels in which they, or rather their 
predecessors, had reached Egypt forty years earlier, 
and which were laid up in dry docks near Bubastis,! 
may have been of this class, and have served the ship- 
wrights of Neco as patterns. At any rate two fleets of 
triremes were built on the two Egyptian seas, and 
their nelive services were put in request, Herodotus 
tells us, on more than one occnsion.* 

Closely connected with these naval projects and 

rations was, beyond all doubt? another enterprise 
in which the netive-miuded monarch engaged at the 
tame period, ‘The great kings of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty had, as we have scent ‘established water com- 
munication between the two Egyptian seas by menns 
of a canal carried across from the Nile near Bubastis 
to the Bitter Lakes, and thence to the head of the 
Gulf of Suez, But this work һай been intended for 
commercial, not military, purposes, and had been con- 
structed оп а moderate scale, the width of the cutting 
being probably not much greater than that of the 
canals of our own country. | Neco’s design. was of a far 
grander character. He wished to construct a ship- 
canal, along which his triremes might pass, and designed 
it on n scale which would have allowed of two vessels 
‘of this class boing rowed along it nbreast,? and there- 
fore of their meeting and. crossing each other without 
shipping their oars. Най the work been successfully 
completed, it would have been feasible to unite the 
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two fleets on any occasion when it seemed desirable, 
und to employ the entire naval force of the kingdom, 
either in the Mediterranean or the Red Sea, against 
Phoenicia or Arabia, Unfortunately the enterprise 
failed. According to Herodotus," it was stopped by an 
oracle which warned Neco that he was doing the work 
of the foreigner. But, if any such prophetic an- 
mouncement was really made—which is, to жау the 
lenst, doubiful*—the priestly warning was probably 
itself based upon another quite separato fuct—namely, 
the loss of life which occurred when the king attempted 
to put his plan into execution, Tn д climate like that of 
Egypt, and still more of the deserts which border it, 
bard lubour under the scorching sun i4 itself. dan- 
gerous; the concentration of many labourers оп one spot 
increases the peril; insufficient provision of supplies 
andl shelter multiplies it, So sninll а work as the Alex- 
йн canal cost Mehemet Ali the lives of 10,000 
men; "how mony were sacrificed in the constriction 
ofthe great cutting of M. de Leseps will probably 
never be known, Neco is said to have lost, before he 
dosisted, 120,000 of his labourers* ‘The number may 
be an exaggerition, but it indicates a fact, Excava- 
tors having been unwisely concentrated, ог too much 
Jabour required of them, or an insuilicient provision 
having been made of the necessary supplies, n fearful 
mortality was Ше consequence. ‘Thousands perished 
in the course of a few months; and either compassion 
for his subjects’ woes, or fear of their resentment, 
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induced the monarch reluctantly to forego his purpose, 
and leave his great work unaecomplished. 

‘But the idea of uniting his two navies still haunted 
him. If it could not be effected in one way, might it 
mot in another? His Greek friends would tell him 
that the Ocean surrounded the whole of the eurth, and 
he might conclude from this that Africa was a penin- 
sulu If s0, might it not be circumpavigated ? То 
obtain an answer to this question, Neco despatched 
from а port on the Red Sea a body of Phoenician 
mariners, who, starting with abundant supplies, sailed 
soulhward until they reached the extremity of the 
‘African continent, rounded the Cape of Storms, and 
returned, by way of the Atlantic, the Stmits of Gibral- 
tur, and the Mediterranean, to the country from which 
they had taken their departure! The niempt was а 
success; but the success involved a disappointment, 
So much time was taken up by the voyage that the 
junction between the two seas, thus proved to exist, 
wns of no practical service. Neco had to content 
himself with the glory Bf a geographical diw'overy, 
and to relinquish wholly his project of uniting his two. 
Meets into one, 

Having occupied in these enterprises the first two 
or three years of his reign? Neco, in в.с, 008, pro- 
ebedel to commence active military operations,’ in- 
vading Syria with a large army by land,’ while no 
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doubt his fleet co-operated by advancing along the 
shore, Already possessed of Ascalon and Ashdod, he 
found no difficulty in penetrating by the coast route? 
ав fur north as the city of Megiddo on the border of 
the great plain of Esdrailon, There, however, he was 
confronted by a hostile force, which blocked his way. 
Josiah, king of Judah, an energetic mouarch, who had 
taken advantage of the fall of Nineveh, and the general 
Unsettlement of Western Asia consequent thereupon, to 
reunite under his sway the greater part of the old 
kingdom of David determined ön opposing the farther 
progress of the Egyptian army," either from а sense of 
duty, because he regarded himself аз a Babylonian 
feudatory, or from a suspicion that, if the Egyptians 
became lords of Syria, they would not allow him to 
retain his sovereignty. In vain Neco tried to disarm 
М» opposition, and induce him to retire, by an wssurance 
that he bad no hostile intentions against Judica,! but 
‘was on his way to Carchemish, the great stronghold 
upon the Euphrates, where he hoped to meet and 
engage the forces of Nabopblassar, king of Babylon. 
Josiah was obdurate. Even Neco's assurance that God 
was with him, and had commanded the expedition," 
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failed to alter his resolution, А battle was thus forced 
on the Egyptian monarch, who would gladly have 
avoided опе; and the hosts of Egypt and Judæa met, for 
the first time since the days of Asa, in the neighbour- 
hood of Megiddo, the scene of so many conflicts. As 
might have been expected, the Jewish king, not being 
miraculously helped, as Asi was against Zerah,! very 
soon succumbed; his army was completely defeated, 
and he himself mortally wounded by ап arrow. Hastily 
quitting the battle-field, he made his way to Jerusalem, 
where he shortly afterwards died of the hurt re- 
ceived at Megiddo? The Egyptian monarch, having 
brushed away the obstacle in his path, pursued his 
mirch through Galilee and Carle-Syria to the Euphrates. 
Whether he fought any more battles or no is uncertain ; 
but jt appears that his expedition was entirely success- 
ful, and that the whole country submitted to him? as 
far as Carchemish (Jerabolus). Three months sufficed 
for the conquest,* and at the expiration of that time 
the victorious monarch returned to Egypt, taking 
Judus on his way, anid making new arrangements for 
its political status and government. As а king had 
been set up in the place of Josiah without his authority, 
he deposed him, loaded him with chains, and carried 
him to Egypt as а prisouer® Не did not, however, 
abolish the Jewish state. On the contrary, he selected 
from the family of Josiah the prince who hnd the best 
Ex Cer pd on (ap. Euseb, Chron Om, i. 
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title to the throne,! and established him at Jerusalem. 
as subject or tributary monarch, He then fixed the 
tribute? which Judæa should pay at a hundred talents 
of silver (40,6251) and a talent of gold (11,0001), 
which may be considered a very moderate requirement, 
and returned to his own country. 

"The subjection of Syria to Egypt continued for 
three years” But in ne. 605 Nabopolasar, king of 
Babylon, having perhaps associated his eldest son, 
Nebuchndnezzar,! sent him at the head of a large army 
to win his spurs in n campaign against King Neco, 
That monarch, aware of what was intended, marched 
in person to the defence of his newly acquired territory, 
and took ир a position resting upon Carchemish? 
where he awaited the onset of the enemy, Tho 
Egyptian force comprised, ns usual, a large body of 
chariots, consisting besides of horsemen and footmen. 
Tt was an immense host, and is deseribed under the 
metaphor of п flood, whose waters toss to and fro, and 
cover the face of the earth.’ Svemingly the Greeks 
and Carians did not on this occasion form any part of 
the expedition, African auxiliaries alone being em- 
ployed—Ethiopiuns, Nubians, and Marmaridm; It 
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was not long before Nebuchadnezzar mate his ap- 
рейгапсе, aud joined battle with his adversary. We 
have no particulars of the engagement, but its result is 
abundantly apparent. Neco suffered a complete and 
shameful defeat, His * valiant men were swept awa, 
they ‘ied apace,’ and ‘stumbled one over another. 
‘The prestige of Egypt, which lately stood so high, 
utterly lost. The сту went forth, ‘Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, is but а noise,’ an empty sound, and nothing 
more; ‘ће has passed the appointed. time,’ outlived 
his energies, and is no longer formidable The 
victorious Babylonians carried all before them, swept 
down the Cele-Syrian valley, overran Galilee aud 
Samaria, and appeared shortly before Jerusaleni. 
Jehoiakim resisted them, and the city stood а siege, 
but was quickly taken and plundered by the irresistible 
invaders? Nebuchadnezzar then continued his march 
southwards, with the intention of attacking Egypt, and 
would probably have made himself master of the 
country, had he not been suddenly called away. to 
Babylon by intelligence of the decease of his futher, 
Leaving his prisoners and the bulk of his troops to 
make the long march by the ordinary circuitous route, 
he himself with a few light-armed ‘crossed the desert. 
and burried to the capital." 

‘Neco thus obtained a respite, and was able in some 
тейге to repair his losses and redeem his position, 
before Nebuchadnezzar found himself at leisure to 
return into Syria, and see to the consolidation of his 
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power in that distant and not very submissive region. 
The Egyptian, monarch saw clearly that it was of the 
utmost importance to raise up opponents to the Daby- 
Jonians in the Syrian territory, and prevent: them. from. 
obtaining quiet possession of a tract which would bring 
them to the very doors of Egypt. He therefore 
trignod with Judea, and probably also with Phoonic 
inciting the nowly subjected! kings to rebel and throw 
OF the Babylonian yoke, In two instances ho was 
successful. Jehoiakim, after three years of submissive 
endurance, in в.с, 009, declared the independence of 
his country :* amd the king of Tyre, n few yonrs Tater? 
followed the example of his Jewish brother. Nebu- 
chadnezave had to begin the conquest of Syria afresh, 
and, recognising the importance of Шо crisis, made 
proparitions accordingly. Collecting an army of above 
300,000 men, partly composed of his own subjects, 
рийу of Malian allies! he, im the yenr pe 008, 
inarched for the second time westward, crossed the 
Euphrates, and Jed his troops into Palestine. Dividing 
is army into two portions, he formed the sieges of 
{уге and of Jerusilem simultaneously,” Jerusalem 
was soon reduced, but Tyre resisted with the utmost 
hubbornness. For thirteen years“ the further progress 
$f the Babylonian arme was arrested by а single city 
of no great size, but strong in her wealth and her 
situation. Under these circumstances, Egypt escaped 
ي‎ сем 
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all further attack ; and Neco must have felt that his 
intrigues had had a success which he had scarcely 
dared to anticipate, 

From n.c. 605—the year of the battle of Carchemish 
00, when he died, Neco undertook no military 
expeditions, but nursed his strength, and remained 
persistently on the defensive, Tt was probably during 
this interval that he occupied himself with the build- 
ings which ure mentioned in some of his inscriptions. 
"Though not а monarch who greatly interested himself 
in architecture or art, Neco still regarded it as incum- 
bent upon him to leave some memorials of his reign, 
He made additions to the temples of Phthah and Neith 
At Memphis! embellished Sais,* und set up tablets in 
the quarries of Toora and in the valley of Hammam. 
A statue, which represents him on his knees making 
an offering, adorns a private collection in Parisi 
Several vases and scarabioi bear his names? but, on 
the whole, he must be placed among the kings whose 
тешайп are scanty and insignifieant. He is thought 
to have been buried at Sais, whence, early in the last 
century, was brought a seatibeus, taken from a 
mummy, which bore his name and had probably been 
placed by the embalmers upon the region of his heart? 

According to Lepsius," Neco had two wives, Net- 
Skert-mimaut, his half-sister, and ‘Takhaut or Takhot, 
It was the latter who bore him the son by whom һе 
Was sticceeded,? and whom he named after his own 
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father, Psamatik. This prince, called by Herodotus 
Teamimis and known to modern historians as Psam- 
metichus IL, was distinguished from his grandfather 
by the throne-name? of Nefer-ap-ra, ө [ e, the throne- 
name of Psammetichus I. having been Ua-ap-ra, e i T 
His short reign of six years, or rather of five years 
and а half? was not very eventful. As Tyre still 
bated all the efforts of Nebuchadnezzar," there was 
for the time no danger of the Babylonians troubling 
Egypt; and Psamatik seems to have felt himself so 
secure upon this side that he ventured to employ the 
main strength of the empire in the directly opposite. 
quarter. Herodotus tells us that he made an expedition 
into Ethiopia ; * and his own monuments give numerous 
indications of his presence and directing energy upon. 
the Ethiopian border. Two inscriptions on the rocks 
at Elephantiné, one in the island of Bigeh ог Beghe, two 
at Philie, and one in the island of Kouoso,‘imply a stay 
of some considerable length at the extreme south of 
his own proper territory. If we refer to his reign the 
celebrated archaic Greek inscription of Abu Simbel,” 
wo may consider that we have actual evidence of his 
Ethiopic expedition having penetrated deep into Nubia, 
under the joint command of a Greek and an Egyptian 
general, in the latter of whom we may perhaps recog- 
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nise the later Egyptian monarch, Amasis! Whether 
ч contingent of Jews also lent their aid to the Egyptian 
monarchy as stated by Aristeas? is perhaps more 
doubtful, yet is certainly not beyond the range of 
possibility. Egypt and Judas were at this time closely 
drawn together by common fear of Babylon; and 
though Zedekiuh, the king of Judwa contemporary 
with Psamatik IL, was a Babylonian feudatory, yet in 
his heart he was thoroughly disaffected, intended to 
revolt, and looked to Egypt to support him, The 
friendly act of sending some of his own subjects to aid 
Psamatik would strengthen his claim for а return in 
kind when the fitting hour came, and may thus be 
коор, though the authority upon which it rests is 
weak. 

Paamatik would seem not to have brought the 
Ethiopian war to an end, An inscription upon astatue 
now in the Louvre tells us that an Egyptian general, 
named Hor or Horus, was engaged їп а struggle with 
the ‘miserable Kush” in the first year of Apries, and 
completely vanquished them, thus terminating the war 
which had been commenced by га predecessor? 

"Though little distinguished as a warrior or as a 
statesman, as a patron of urt Psamatik IL. followed 
worthily in the footsteps of his grandfather, He 

өе» the temples of Abydos and 
111,4 made additions to the great fane of Ammon 
at Thebes? erected an obelisk (or obelisks)* to Ra- 
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‘Harmachis and ‘Tum, probably at Heliopolis, and 
adorned Sais with a statue of himself and another of 
the goddess Neith? Statuary seems to have received 

attention during “his reign, Besides the two 
figures already mentioned, the museums of Europe 
and Africa contain at least five others, mostly, however, 
incomplete, which belong to this period? One of 
these, in the collection of the Vatican, is said to be re- 
markable for its beauty.* 

The wife of Psimatik IL was a Nitocris, distin- 
guished аз Seret-pi-Mentu,¢ tho daughter of Neco and 
Nitocris-Mimant. She bore him two children, à son, to 
whom was given as а name the throne-nume of his 
great-grandfather, Un-ap-ra, and a daughter, called 
‘Ankbuesneferapra? The son succeeded, and was 
known among the early Greeks as Apries; among the 
later as Usphris? He was а vigorous and enterprising 
prince, not afraid of measuring his strength against 
that of Babylon, and having it for his especial aim to 
re-estublish Egyptian influence over the Asiatic regions 
formerly held by the great kings of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties, and recently occu- 
pied for three years by Neco. Having rapidly brought. 
the Ethiopian war commenced by his father, Psamatik, 
to а succesful conclusion * (p.c. 591-0), he lent a ready 
саг, in a.c. 588, to the ambassadors of Zedekiah, king 
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of Judæa, who proposed a close alliance between the 
two countries, and engaged that Zedekiah should 
throw off the Babylonian yoke and openly rebel, if 
Apries (Hophra) would agree to support the movement. 
by a considerable army.* А treaty was at once con- 
cluded оп these terms; Judæa revolted; and towards 
the close of the year Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to 
Jerusalem, building forts around it," and blockading it 
so strictly that no one could either quit the city or 
enter jt. Apries, under these circumstances, redeemed 
his pledge, levied an army, and, quitting Egypt. 
marched t0 the relief of the beleaguered city, and 
actually raised the siege” The Babylonian monarch 
did not wait to be placed between two fires, but broke 
up from before Jerusalem, and proceeded southward to 
meet the more important enemy. — Hophra, advancing 
slong the coast route, had, it would seem, taken Gaza,* 
and perhaps Ascalon? when he received intelligence of 
the approach of the Babylonians. It is generally sup- 
posed that he at once withdrew into Egypt, so avoiding 
а battle ; * but so sudden a change of mind seems im- 
probable, and Josephus distinctly asserts that an en- 
gagement was fought in which Nebuchadnezzar was 
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victorious! Apries, worsted in the fight, had to retire, 
and maile no further effort. The blockade of Jerusa- 
Jem was re-established, famine set in, the Holy City 
fell in B.o. 586, and the last remnant of the Jewish 
people was led away into captivity.” Tyre surrendered 
in the next year? and the schemes of Apries, for the 
moment, came to nought. Babylon triumphed; the 
great king returned in e. 585 to Babylon, with more 
than one conquered monarch in his train, 
over Egypt, Phoenicia, and Judæa, master of Asia from 
the range of Zagros on the one hand to the “river of 
Egypt’ on the other, 

But success is apt to beget security, and periods of 
exertion ure, in the East especially, apt to be followed 
by periods of repose and indolenee. Nebuchadnezzar, 
when he returned home from the captures of Туге anid 
Jerusalem, must have reached an age at which the 
physical powers begin to decay, and when rest be- 
comes an object of desire to most men The silence of 
the Babylonian historian ^ and of the Babylonian monu- 
mente with respect to military expeditions at this period 
of his reign gives rise to the suspicion that, having, as 
he thought, done enough for glory, he now proceeded 
to console himself for the hardships of warfare by 
giving himself up to the seductive enjoyments of an 
Oriental court. In any case, Apries seems to have 
been emboldened to resume his projects of aggrandise- 
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ment, and to have attacked Syria with a combined 
fleet and army.' We are told by Herodotus that he 
fought a battle with the king of ‘Tyre at sea, and sent 
au expedition against Sidon by land. Diodorus adds 
that he took Sidon, and defeated the combined fleet of 
Plienicia and Cyprus in a great engagement? ‘These 
‘grand successes so elated him that he is said to have 
defied the gods to cast him down, just as at an earlier 
dite he had called the Nile his own creation the 
stream which be had made for himself.’ ^ 

10 was, however, in the counsels of Providence, 
that Пе should suffer а severe reverse of fortune und. 
perish miserably.’ What degree of credence, indeed, 
же ouglit to attach to the story told by Herodotus of 
the circumstances under which he was deposed and 
put to death, is doubtful, Herodotus was informed by 
the Egyptians that the revolution which brought his 
reign to nn end arose ont of an unsuccessful expe: 
dition against Cyréné, in which he was thought to 
have intentionally sacrificed the lives of some thou- 
sands of his soldiers ;? but Josephus believed thut he 
was put to death by Nebuchadnezzar. Inscriptions 
Nave recently been discovered which show that Nebu- 
chadnezzar did really invade Egypt in his thirty-seventh 
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68), a date which falls within the lifetime 
jes, and coincides so nearly with the accession 
of Amasis as to render it highly probable that the two 
events were connected. The Babylonian monarch, it 
appears, overran the whole of Egypt ns far as Syéné, 
and only there encountered the Egyptian troops? who 
were under the command of the general Hor, the 
hero of Apries's Ethiopian campaign? This commander 
claims the merit of having inflicted а check on the 
Babylonian arms, and caused Nebuchadnezzar to re- 
tire: but he does not dispute the fuct that all Egypt 
lay nt his mercy, and that he had it in his power ti 
remodel the government as he pleased. То depose 
one monarch and set up another was the usual practice 
of the Babylonians—to execute a prince who hud 
offended against their code of international law wis a 
proceeding not unknown to them;* it cannot but be 
suspected, more now than ever, that the true course of 
events was concealed from Herodotus by the self-love 
of the Egyptians and that, whatever discontent may 
have urisen from tho failure of the Cyrennie expedition, 
Apries was really deposed and executed, and Amusix 
mado king in his stend, by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The victim of а monarch's offended dignity, or, if 
we are to believe Herodotus, of a mobs hatred, was 
not deprived of the funeral honours to which his birth 
entitled him. His body was embalmed, and buried in 
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the royal burial-place, inside the temple of Sals, very 
near the sanctuary." The passions which had pursued 
the living man calmed themselves in the presence of 
death, and the last monarch of the line of Psammeti- 
chus L was allowed to find a resting-place in the 
sepulchre of his fathers. 

Apries was wholly undistinguished as a builder, 
and cannot be said to have been even a liberal patton 
of art. We have no evidence of his having employed 
more than a single sculptor on a single occasion in the 
highest kind of glyptic art, namely statuary. His 
stelw are, however, common, and are sometimes adorned 
with basreliefs ; ® but these have little merit, Nor 
ean more praise be given to the wall fragments belong- 
ing to his reign which huve heen found at Nabariyeh * 
and elsewhere. His most noted work is that «mall 
obelisk which now stands in the Pinzza Minerva at 
Rome, placed by the fantastic: Bellini on the back of 
ай elephant? Teis one of a pais,’ which the Romans 
brought from Egypt to adorn the temple of Tsis and 
when they adopted the worship of those Egyp- 
ies, Originally dedicated to Neith? wud 

дей probably at Sais, it became the symbol of a 
very different and far lower worship in a remote and 
alien capital. 

lf Apries, however, cared little for artistic me- 
morinls, he did not neglect to leave behind him nume- 
Tous records of his reign in the way of inscriptions, At 
east six inscribed atele belonging to. his time are still 
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extant;! and he has left rock inscriptione at the 
Biban-el-Moluk,* at Silsilis? at the island of Bigeh, at. 
Phile, and at the island of Konosso His most im- 

it memorial is one found on the site of the temple 
of Phthah at Memphis, which has been translated by 
Dr. Wiedemann? Tt secures the rights and privileges 
of the god Phthah, and of the priests attached to his 
worship at Memphis, in very stringent terms, requiring 
ull officials to protect the priests in the possession of the 
temple-lands, to impress for the public service none of 
their slaves ar peasants, and even to maintain in good 
repair the canals by which the temple-lands were inter- 
socted. Tt is evident that under Apries the priest class 
retained its ascendency, and that even a monarch, who 
thought no god could cast him down, regarded it as 
prudent to court priestly favour. 

Tt is agreed on all hands that Auhmes, = jÎ fl, ог 
Amasis, who succeeded Apries, was entirely uncon- 
nected by blood with the Psamatik family. Acconding 
to Herodotus, he was а native of Siouph, а small town 
in the neighbourhood of Saís* and was not even a 
member of a distinguished house, but a man who 
spring from the middle class. This is not disproved 
by his possession of high military rank, even if һе was 
an officer under Psunmis;? since in the Egyptian mili- 
tary service advancement was obtained solely by merit, 
Various tales were told, not greatly to his credit, of the 
conduct pursued by Amasisin his younger days," when 
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he was * sowing his wild oats ;" but it is questionable 
whether much eredit should be attached to them. 
Even the anecdotes of his behaviour as king ' are of 
the legendary type, parallel to those which the early 
Persians loved to tell of Cyrus, and the later ones of 
Artaxerxes, son of Babek, the historical value of which 
is about equal to that of the tale, with which each 
Fnglish child is made familiar in the nursery, of 
King Alfred having his ears boxed by the neatherd's 
Wife We may perhaps conclude, from the general 
tone of the tales, that among the characteristics of the- 
monarch was a rough and not over-delicate humour, 
which pleased the common people but shocked the 
more refined among his subjects, He compensated, 
however, for this unseemly trait by numerous. good. 
qualities. He was active and energetic, exemplary in 
his devotion to business, distinguished as a builder, as 
A conqueror, as a legislator, and above all as an admit 
nistrator, If he began his reign under discreditable cir- 
‘cumstances, holding his crown as a Babylonian feuda- 
tory, and bound probably to the payment of a tribute, 
he ultimately succeeded in raising Egypt to a high 
pitch of prosperity and a lofty position among the 
nition The decline and full of Babylon? complete 
ings. 638, gave Egypt wholly into his hands, and 
enabled him to pursue a policy of his own devising, 
which, whatever its effect on tho national spirit and on 
the ultimate fate of his country, bud at any rate the 
immediate result of enormously developing Egypt's 
resources and increasing her wealth and population. 
Herodotus declares that Egypt hud in his day 20,000 
inhabited cities ;* and though this statement may be 
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pronounced impossible, yet. it is strongly significant of 
the extremely flourishing condition of the country 
under the rule of Amasis, A series of high inunda- 
tions is sid to have intensified the productive power 
of the land while an active commerce? encouraged 
the chief Egyptian industries, led to the accumulation 
of fortunes, und rendered easily procurüble a great 
variety of luxuries. Amusis induced the Greeks to 
settle in large numbers at Naucratis, and to айога the 
town and neighbourliood with temples of the peculiar 
Grecian type, He һай friendly dealings with the 
important Greek state of Cyréné, and even took for 
опе of his secondary wives a Cyrenaan lady, called 
Ladicé, whom he treated with especial favour* He 
ako removed the Greek mercenaries from the position 
assigned to them by Psunmetichus L, and brought 
them to the capital city of Memphis¢ where he made 
them the garrison of the Place. To mark his affection 
for the Greeks, he offered rich presents to Delphi 
Samos, Lindus, and Cyréné, sending to the lust- 
mentioned place a statue of Athéné covered wit 
plates of gold, as well as a painted likeness of зей 

The only warlike expedition in which Amasis is 
Known to have engaged was one against Cyprus. That 
important island had formed a part of the Egyptian 
dominions under the eighteenth dynasty, and was now 
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again subjected and forced to pay tribute! Ite re- 
duction implies the temporary weakness of Phanicia, 
which always threw the різ of its protection over 
its near neighbour, when sufficiently strong to do 
зо, and frequently claimed and exercised a certain 
authority over the whole island. Tt would seem that 
the long war of Nebuchadnezzar against Tyre and 
the subsequent expedition of Apries against both 
Туге and Sidon had so brought down the Phoenician 
power at this time, that по help could be given to the 
Cypriots. To suppose, however, that Phenicia itself 
жаз subject to Amasis, is to intrude into the narrative 
а fact of which there is absolutely no evidence? 
monumental or other; while to мае? that ‘he led 
an army into Syria and made himself master of the 
Phooician towns; ix to indulge in a flight of fancy 
scarcely worthy of a serious historian, 

Amasis lived at a time in the world's history when 
vast changes were impending, when the entire East was 
in a condition of ferment and transition, old things 
being on the point of vanishing away, and all things of 
becoming new. Tt is doubtful whether any amount 
of political wisdom could have enabled him to pursue 
sich а course as would bave saved Egypt from in- 
vasion and conquest, and the kingdom of the Pharaohs 
from extinction. As it жа, е mere shrewd common- 
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sense which characterised him was a very insufficient. 
guide amid the difficulties of the situation; and the 
course which he actually took was one certainly not 
ealoulated to keep him free from entunglements, and 
master of the situation. In the year 2.0. 555, yielding 
to the representations of the Lydian king, Crassus, һе 
allowed himself to be drawn into a tripartite treaty! 
which bound up his fortunes irrevocably with those of 
two Asiatic kingdoms, exposed to far more immediate 
danger than his own. The rise of the Perso-Medie 
power was a new feature in Asiatic history, and might 
have been expected to revolutionise Asia ; but its effects 
did not necessarily flow on into another continent. Pru- 
dence should have suggested to a monarch geographi- 


second step on the road to hostilities with Persia, since, 
after conquering Babylon (1.6. 538), Cyrus undoubtedly 
regarded himself as inheriting the whole of the Baby- 
Jonian empire, which embraced Phoenicia, aud Cyprus, 
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аз depending оп Phomnicia, Tt would appear that Cyrus 
‘at once took umbrage, and with hostile intent sent an 
embassy to Egypt, with the demand that Amasis should 
give him one of his daughters as a secondary wife.! 
Buch n demand, made by equal of equal, was an insult, 
Amusis, however, did not dare openly to reject it. He 
devised. n sort of compromise, and sont a princess of 
the house of Apries, under pretence of her being his 
own daughter, to take the discreditable position, The 
fraud was discovered after а time, and а further cause 
of quarrel was thus added to those existing before. 

‘Actual invasion did not, however, befall Egypt in 
Amasis! time, Cyrus, soon after his conquest of 
Babylon, became involved in a war on his north-east 
frontier which terminated disastrously, He died in 
3,0. 530-599, and his son Cambyses was at first ocen- 
pied with a disputed succession. Thus Egypt had а 
respite, It was not till after the death of Amasis, in 
вс, 628-7, that war actually broke out between the 
two powers, and the hosts of Persia made their attack 
on the kingdom of the Pharaohs, 

During his long reign of forty-four years Amasis 
found abundant time to encourage art and archi- 
tecture, "The chief object of his fostering care was lis 
capital city of Sais, which owed to him much of its 
ornamentation. Не added a great court of entrance 
to ilie temple of Neith in that city, with propylen of 
unusual dimensions, adorned the dromos conducting 
to it with numerous andro-sphinxes, erected colossal 
statues within the temple precincts, and conveyed 
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thither from Elephantiné а monolithic shrine or chamber 
of extraordinary dimensions? The length of the 
chamber was, according to Herodotus, twenty-one 
cubits, or thirty-one feet six inches; its width, twelve 
cubits, or eighteen feet ; and its height five cubits, or 
seven and a half feet. It must Have weighed several 
hundreds of tous Another similar shrine, but of 
smaller dimensions, was erected by Amasis at Thmuis, 
ог Leontopolis, and still remains in situ; the length of 
this is about twenty-two feet, the breadth thirteen, and. 
the height eleven. 

Amasis also adorned Memphis with statues and 
buildings А colossal work of the former class reached 
the great height of seventy-five feet, and is said. by 
Herodotus to have been ‘recumbent,’ the truth 
perhaps being that it bad never been erected. This 
statue, in the time of Herodotus, lay in front of the 
great temple of Phthuh, where it seems to have been 
also seen һу Strabo.) Two lesser colossi were placed 
by Amasis on either side of the sume temple? Tho 
temple of Isis, which he erected at Memphis, wax a 
Targo and handsome building, 

Thebes, Abydos. and Hubástis were also scenes 
of his architectural activity. At ‘Thebes the great 
Karnak temple is said to have been ‘restored’ by 
Arnusis;7 at Abydos that of Osiris was beautified ;" at 
Bubastis, that of Bast or Pasht was adorned? Mate- 
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тіаіз for the restorations and embellishments were de- 
rived from the quarries of Toora, of Hammamit, and 
of Silsilis, in all which places there are inscriptions 
dated in this monarch’s reign, set up apparently by 
his officers." 

Statuary received its full share of attention at this 
period, and the king himself was among those who 
gave this highest form of art the greatest encourage- 
ment, Besides his colossi, Amasis caused numerous 
statues to be made of himself, some of which have 
come down to our day. ‘There is one, much injured, 
in the Villa Albani at Rome; another, in a still worse 
condition, at the Hague; and a third, or rather the 
head of a third, in the Museum of Boulag* To his 
reign belong also the statue of Pefaanet in the Museum 
of the Louvre, that of Nekau-mencht in the Museum. 
of Berlin, and those of Psamatik, Uta-hor-suten-net, 
and Henfiatd, in the Museums of Florence and London. 
Statues are also mentioned among the presents which 
ће bestowed’ upon Greek communities, as Oyrénd, 
Samos, and Lindus* Some were in stone, others in 
wood, a material very commonly used by the Egyptians. 

‘The picture of himself, painted on panel, which 
Amasis presented to the Cyreneans, shows that he did 
not confine his attention to statuary, but was like- 
wise а patron of the sister art of painting. Wilkinson 
says® that works of art belonging to this class were 
produced by the Egyptians as early as the twelfth 
century; but it may be doubted whether painting at 
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that early date was not limited to the coarse colouring 
of bas-reliefs, and whether portraits on а flat surface. 
жеге not, at the time of Amasis, of recent introduction. 
into Egypt from Asiatic Greece or Lydia, where the 
art seems to have originated? 

Amasis appears to have Һай at least three wives? 
‘The most important of them was Ankhnes-neferapra, 
daughter of Psamatik IL. and of Nitocris, the sister of 
Apries, by espousing whom he sought to aoquire a. 
legitimate title to the throne of the Pharnohs, Another, 
as ме have seen," was Ladicé or Laodicé, the daughter 
of a Greek of Oyrénd, whom he wedded to cement his 
friendship with that state. A third, named Tentkheta, 
жаз the daughter of an Egyptian priest of Phthnly, Pets 
nity or Patu-nit4 ‘The last-named of these royal ladies 
bore him the prince who succeeded him upon thy 
throne under the name of Psamatik Ankh-kwen-ra, 
ef, Auikhnes-noferapm seems to have held the 
principal rank in the royal harem, She alone of the 
royal wives was allowed to ‘exhibit herself upon the 
walls of temples, where she appears sometimes alone, 
sometimes accompanied by her husband, sometimes at- 
touded by an official called Sheshonk 3 Her sarcophagus 
ш black marble iy of the finest quality, covered with 
hieroglyphics, and wrought with care and delicacy. 
Ti was found at Luxor, behind the Rameseum, in a deep 
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pit, by the French expedition of the beginning of the 
present century. and is now to be seen in the great 
Egyptian gallery of the British Museum. 

Amasis was buried at Sais, in a tomb which he had 
prepared for himself within the precincts of the temple 
of Neith? I was a sepulchral chamber, opening out 
Of one of the cloistered courts, with folding doors, and 
with the tomb at the further end. Though violated by 
Cambyses, it was not destroyed, but appears to have 
been seen by Herodotus in its pristine condition. 
‘There are, however, at present no remains to be seen 
ot it^ 

Psumatik III, succeeded his father at a time when 
the Persian invasion was a thing that could not be 
arrested, As his whole reign did not exceed six 
months," and the expedition must have been some 
months upon the march, we may presume that it was 
оп its way at the time of his accession, All that he 
could do, therefore, was to make preparations for a 
stubbom resistance, He gathered his Greek and. 
Carian mercenaries together, and took up a position 
near Pelusium,? the point at which an invader from the 
north-east necessarily approached Egypt. The foreign 
corps was supported by a large army of native Egyp- 
Шапат but it may be suspected that the two elements 
did not very heartily coalesce, and the result was a 
crushing defeat which decided the fate of the empire. 
Tf we may believe Ctesins,® the loss on the Egyptian 
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side was 50,000 men, which implies à complete rout ; 
while, as the Persians lost 7,000, there must have heen 
some stiff fighting before the rout began. No doubt 
the Greeks fought well ; but in the broad plain wherein 
the battle took place they would be outflanked, sur- 
rounded, and overpowered by numbers. The Persians 
‘were at no time contemptible soldiers, and they were 
now at the height of their national vigour; they had 
recently conquered the whole of Western Asia, were 
full of confidence in themselves, hardy, strong, and ac- 
customed to fighting. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
had acted as а mere civic guard for nearly half n cen- 
tury, and the native Egyptians were still more unar- 
customed to warfure, having seen but little active 
service! since the time of Psamatik І. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the army of Egypt was defeated, 
and driven in headlong ight from the field; nor can 
we even wonder that no second stand was made in the 
open, since it must have been felt that the sume causes 
which had given Persia the victory on the Pelusiae 
plain would secure her arms success in any other 
similar encounter. 

Nothing then remained for Psamatik but to place 
his troops behind walls, and see if in this way he could 
ballo of tite out the invaders. Memphis was а strong 
city, and, had it been well provisioned or able to main- 
tain its communication with the sea, might haye stood 
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a prolonged siege’ But no special preparations for a 
siege seem to have been made; and Cambyses had 
taken care to bring with him a strong fleet,? which 
blockaded the mouths of the Nile, and even mounted 
the river to the vicinity of the capital.” Thus it was 
impossible (0 continue the defence very long. After 
murdering the crew of а Greek vessel, sent to summon 
them to surrender, and thus deservedly incurring the 
extreme displeasure of Cambyses, the entire garrison, 
regarding resistance ns hopeless, gave themselves up. 
Cambyses punished the deed of blood severely. He 
selected from the Egyptians who had surrendered 
themselves two thousand chief men—ten for each of the 
murdered Greeks*—and condemned them to be publicly 
executed. А son of Ше fallen monarch shared their 
fite, As for the king himself, it would seem that at 
first his life was spared,’ and that he was even treated 
with some favour; but it was not long before sus- 
picion arose, Psamatik wos accused of having taken 
part in a conspiracy against Cambyses, and was forth- 
with put to death. Thus perished this unfortunate 
monarch, the last of the long line of Pharaolis, which 
commencing with Menes, ог at any mte with Seneferu,* 
had ruled Egypt, as a great independent monarchy, for 
not less than twenty centuries. 

lt is not within the scope of the present history 
to pursue the fortunes of the Egyptian people any fur- 
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ther. Frequent revolts characterised the- period of 
their subjection to Persia; and from time to time it 
probably appeared to the people themselves that the 
throne of the Pharaohs was re-established. But again 
and again the Persians proved their superiority in the 
field, and forced the Egyptians to submit to them. 
"Thus during the Persian period—from mc. 527 to 
1.0. 382 —Fgypt must be considered to have occupied, 
in the main, the position of a Persian province; and 
lier revolts and re-subjugations belong therefore to 
the history of Persia, The present writer, in his 
*Fifth Ancient Monarchy,’ hus already treate of them ;* 
and the reader who desires to pursue the subject may 
be referred to that work for information, 

Still, it remains to touch brielly upon the art and 
civilimition of this final period, which have peculiar 
features not destitute of interest. The time is one of 
revival, and has been called tthe Egyptian renais- 
sane? Under the Ethiopians, and still more under tho. 
Assyrians, Egyptian art had declined, nay, had almost 
sunk into abeyance. Such indications of it as we 
possess are coarse and tinged with foreign ideas, It 
‘was the object of tho Psammetichi to re-establish a trur 
native school. We have small remains of their archi- 
tecture, but enough to show clearly that it went upon 
the old lines; and we know that it included colossal 
statues, obelisks, enormous propyliea, pillared courts, 
and the other main elements of early Egyptian archi- 
tectural effect, Some novelties in the omamentation 
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аге pleasing. Of their plastic art, on the contrary, we 
have abundant specimens; and we can see that it aims 
at а * return to the good old times, * 
the representations calling vividly 
to remembrance the master-pieces 
of the old empire. True relief is 
used, instead of the cavo rilievo 
which was in fashion under the 
cighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. 
“An extreme neatness of mani- 
pulation in. the drawings and lines, 
in «imitation of the best epochs 
of art in the earlier times, serves 
for the instant recognition of the 
work of this age, the fineness of 
which often reminds us of the per- 
formanees of a seal-engraver.'* Ex- 
treme delicacy and extreme elabora- 
tion are the main characteristics of 
tho plastic art of the period. Faces 
are finished with great саго, the ear 
amd. nose being well rendered, and 
the hair worked out in the utmost 
posible detail Some of the bas- 
reliefs seem to show traces of Greek iier Pr 
influence, ‘There rests upon these 

works, as hus been well said, ‘a gentle and almost 
feminine tenderness, which has impressed upon the 
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imitations of living creatures the stamp of an in- 
credible delicacy both of conception and execution.’ + 
Wood-engraving is incapable of expressing such soft 
and tender treatment ;* but the accompanying illus- 
trations will perhaps help to give some slight idea of 
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the art in question—of its beauty, delicacy, and ap- 
proximation to the Greek type. 

Similar refinement is observable in the statues and 
statuettes, "The Pastophorus of the Vatican, the Horus 
of the Louvre, the bronze statuette of in ы 
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in the British Museum, the ‘little statues, holding a 
shrine, of the Saite dignitary, Риеһһи, the “famous 
cow of the celestial Hathor, and the statues of Osiris 
and Isis, the offerings of a certain Psamatik, which now 
form the admired master-pieces of the collection at 
Boulaq ; the numberless standing images in bronze of 
the goddess Neith of Swis—these, and a hundred simi- 
Jar works of sculpture, furnish instructive examples of 
the refinement and delicacy of the monuments which 
came from the hands of the artists of this period.'* The 
proportions of the figures are defective, the limbs 
being too long and slim; the muscular development is 
but slightly indicated ;* and the whole result is want- 
ing in strength and vigour ; but grace, softness, tender- 
ness characterise the period, and give it а beauty aud 
elegance which are * charming.’ 

‘But, while in artistic matters there was thus an 
effort—albeit only moderately successful—to return to. 
antiquity and to produce works of an archaic type, in 
religion and in manners the spirit of the age was 
different, and exhibited an unwholesome craving after 
what was strange and novel. * Beside the great esta- 
lished gods of the old Egyptian theology, there now 
come forward upon the monuments, says Dr. Brugsch,? 
‘monstrous forms, the creations of a widely-roving fancy, 
which peopled the whole world—heaven, earth, and 
the subaqueous and subterranean depths—with demons 
amd geni of whom the older age with its pure doc- 
trine had scarcely an idea.” By the time of Nectanebo L 
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half the gods of the Pantheon were new; and though 
this extreme development was the work of n later age 
than that of the Psammetichi, the spirit from which it 
proceeded was already abroad, Asin poured the fetid 
stream of her manifold superstitions into Africa, and to 
the old theology was added a wild nud weird demono- 
logy which proved wonderfully attractive to the now 
degenerate Egyptians. At the same time the belief in 
Imagic and witcheraft became general. + Exorcisms of 
the demons in all mauner of forms, from wild beasts 
with their ravening teeth to the scorpion with his 
venomous sting, form henceforth a special science, 
which was destined to supersede the old and half-lost 
traditional lore of past age. The demon-song of 
“The old man who regained his youth, the hoary one 
who became young again,” the exorcisms of Thoth and. 
the powers of witchcraft in Jeague with him, аге the 
favourite themes which cover the polished surfaces of 
the monuments of this remarkable time,’* Apis- 
worship became also more pronounced. Ever-increasing. 
honours were paid to the sacred bulls, a time went on. 
‘The tablets recording their birth, life, and burial grow 
in length ; the ceremonies accompanying their sepul- 
ture become more complicated and more expensive,’ 
and the adornment of their tombs more magnificent, 
Granite sarcophagi were provided for them; and these 
were cut and polished with great care; they were 
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from twelve to thirteen foet high and from fifteen to 
eighteen feet long; the smallest did not weigh less 
than sixty-four tons. 

Manners likewise suffered a transformation. The 
women were degraded by having the heavier forms of 
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luliour thrown upon them," and were otherwise bur- 
dened and placed under restrictions? The men were 
demoralised by being cut off from military training, 
find from the bracing effects of active service both upon 
mind and body. National spirit was sapped by the 
devolution of the royal favour on a race of foreigners, 
to whom Egyptin customs and Egyptian ideas were 
abhorrent, and who no donbt openly showed their 
goutempt for the unwarlike nation which had hired 
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their services. Commerce with Greece and with Asia 
unsettled all the old Egyptian opinions and habitudes, 
and introduced а thousand novelties of belief, dress, 
and behaviour. The Saitic kings had thought to reno- 
vate the old monarchy by an infusion of fresh blood 
intoits veins But the experiment, always hazardous, 
failed, since the patient, was too weak to bear so violent 
a remedy, The civilisation of the Egyptians had grown 
up under circumstances which completely isolated it, 
Its continuance depended on the isolation being con 

tinued, ‘The basis upon which it rested was immobility. 
From the time that it was brought into contact with 
the spirit of progress, as embodied in the Greek race 
and the Grecian civilisation, it was necessarily doomed 
to perish. Tt did not possess the vigour or vitality 
which could enable it to start afresh on a new path; 
nor was it. sufficiently solid and self.poised to remain 
unaffected by the new ideas. Like a building, grown 
old and unstable through the long lapse of years, 
which it is attempted to restore and renovate by new 
work alien in character, the Egyptian civilisation 
collapsed under the difficulties of the times and the 
experiments made upon it, disappearing from the kan 
of man in а heap of unsightly ruins, That it hud a. 
revival under the Ptolemies is what we should not 
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have expected, and must be regarded as an indication 
of its having possessed ап extraordinary force and 
power—a force and power which enabled it to rise 
from the grave after a trance of two centuries and 
become once more for nearly three hundred years 
а living entity. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE A. (See p. 9) 


The fragments of the Turin *Papyrus of the Kings,’ 
after all the care and labour bestowed on them by Seyfarth,’ 
Lepsius? and Wilkinson? admit still of ко much variety of 
arrangement, that only in a comparatively few cases сап we 
compare with absolute certainty its statementa as to the 
length of kings’ reigns with those of Manetho, In fur the 
greater number of cases where such a comparison has been. 
regarded ая possible, the possibility resta upon a hypotbeti- 
‘cal arrangement of the fragment, which ix more or leas 
protable; and thus an element of uncertainty comes in. We 
shall therefore, in the subjoined comparative list, distinguish 
the certain from the doubtful cases by printing the former 
in italos, With regard to the latter, which are printed in. 
the ordinary Roman type, we shall in each ease give in А 
sepürate column the authority by whom the arrangement 
producing the result has boen made. 
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Mario, according to Таши Parrncs. 
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Maxtrio, according to Tous Parrnvs. 
| ИШЕ | 
اسسا ووو مد ااا ا سس‎ 
em | 
dam Drxasrs. I | 
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TE В, (беер. 37L) 


Most Egyptologists accept the identifications of Do 
Rougé, and regard the Tánauns ая Danaans, the Sharnten na 
Sardinians, the Sheklusha as Sikelians or Sicilians, the 
‘Tulusha as Tuscans, the Unshash as Oscans, the Purusata as 
Pelasgians, and the Tekaru ss Teucrians! But there ік 
scarcely any case, excepting the last, where the identification. 
is otymologically satisfactory- 

Тіна, am WY YR Rendered Wetter for 
letter, this word is Ta-a-na-u-na, hardly а natural equivalent 
for the Greek Dinioi, ‘The hand, 2m, may no doubt ro- 
present d; but the double a which follows corresponds but 


+ Olata, аети, рр, 85-20; а far ny (ho Deraani, Sar- 
рий ect буы, p 180-021. diac, Sellos und, Testa ач 
шде in Бш Fhe Тын стента (Moria d dare AN 
wel Wi. p. 47. M. Lapormant | sisane, vol. is р. 440). 
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ill with the mhort Gresk alpha. The w is ultogetler super- 
поша, as also is the n of the final syllable. By saying that 
Tánanna representa the * Dannans, this surphisge. is con- 
celesi, since “Dannan” bna nn m; but the -ax is an English 
adjeetival ending, to which there is no equivalent in the 
Greek Danaoi. Tt has been sought to remove the objection 
from the double a by supposing Daunii, and not Danai, to be 
meant? but the second n remains superfluous in this case no 
Jess than in the other. 


Sharuteny =, Here agin the final m ix 
] 


miperfluous. ‘Tho people of Sardinia were known to tho 
Romane always as Sardi, to the Greeks generally ая" Sardooi, ? 
Tt is true the Gricks called them *Sardonioi” ocousionally z> 
but their own name for themselves is likely to have bad a 
form like the Latin. 


Sheddusha, = 95 BE Ys T this word the ast two 


signé are superfluous, In Sikeloi, Siouli, thoro is no миний 
«i and the best Egyptian equivalent would be Sheklu, or 
rather Seklu, <= Sg there being no necessity of changing 


the initial à into wht 

Тойиба, e Y эь HI x ‘The tion may no doubt be 
read as т по less than as L; and Twrusha may be the proper 
articulation. It is said that the word well representa the 
Tusci of the Romans, or still better the Tusce, Turscnr, of 
the Eugubine ‘Tables? We аге told, however, that the 
scans or Etrnscans called themselves Rasna, so that 
the initial ¢ would appear not to be в root letter of the 
пате. 


ды, p.80. [ But зарарли found in Herodot 

POET IA, ve T00, ато эа 

Бы, $ s биз, т. S Tn lation balda кэ alni 
de hn ene 

D ате ves of thn Баги, Tulu 
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гамт ш M, ш A. If tho name ‘Orci? 
ix a contracted form of *Opict" (through Opisei), and р 
consequently а root letter of the name, we should expect the 
р to appear in nn Egyptian representation of the word bear- 
ing date about no, 1800, Further, the second ah is supers 
fous, * Osei” having ono а only. 

Purusata, * TT e| | Неге the difontty is ad- 


mitted to be eonsidorablo, since, if the Pelasgi are meant, the 
Cof the lust syllable is inexplicable. It is true that tho 
Egyptians had no g; but they had several forms of hy and 
would naturally have expressed the g in Pelasgi by ono of 
them! ‘There would also have been no resson why they 
should Мате used the long м, € to express the Greek epsilon 
in Пастой, "These grounds of objection to the proposed 
identification are so strong, that many think them insuper- 
able, andl suggest that the Purtsata aro really tho Philistines,” 
соле, Фати, whom they suppose to have migrated. 
from Crote at this time, and, after their repulse by Rameses, 
to havo boon settled by him in Gaza, Ashdod, and Ascalon, 
This view, however, if fee from etymological, ix borst ly 
historical difficulties ;* and the result is that the Purusata, 
like most of the other tribes named, remain an enigma for 
future ages to unriddle. 

Тати, "e, — V. The identification of the Tekaru 


with tho Toneri (Tevepo() is wholly unobjectionable, Ety- 
‘mologically the two words are exact equivalents, while histori- 
cally the Teucri are known as powerful nnd bold adventurers, 
dissatisfied with their oll settloments in Asia, and desirous 
of spreading themselves into remote countries. The Teuorian 
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and Mysian invasion of Europe, mentioned by Herodotus," 
which began at the Canal of Constantinople and ended at the 
Adriatic, ix а fair parallel to the expedition of the Tekari 
and Purusata in the eleventh year of Rameses TIL, which 
began in Asia Minor and terminated on the confines of 
Egypt. 

‘The argument which has the greatest force in favour of 
the proposed identifications is the cumulative ono, While, 
veverally and separately considored, the identifications are in 
almost every case doubtful, they lend support to each other 
һу the way in which they blond into an harmonious whole. 
No counter theory has been proposed which is nearly wo 
plausible. Dr. Brugsch's *Carinn-Colobian" invasion, in 
which the natives proceed. from Armenia and Cilicin, partly 
by land through Ania Minor, and partly һу water on tho 
Mediterranean? in which the Unahnsha aro the Ossetex of the 
Сасан; the ‘Tokuru and. the Purusata Zygrita and Proso- 
dito from Cyprus,’ tho Turua people. of Mount. Taurus’ 
tho Sbaruten Colehio-Caucasians, and the Sheklushn tho 
people of Zagylin has no eohorency, and approves Hacl to 
по one. In the theory of Do Rougé, ailoptod by М. 
Chatas and Dr. Birch, there is the double charm of com- 
sistency and of surpassing interest, "The nations form a. 
group, widely dispersed yet stil continuous, extending from 
Sardinia and Sicily on the опе band to north-eastern Asia. 
Minor on the other. Thoy represent tho chief nations of 
those parts and leave mo manifest gap. "he parta, by land 
and sea, nro distributed па we might expect, And tho зен. 
is that most minds accept the view aa probably not far from 
the truth. They delight to think that tha European nations, 
so far lack as the thirteenth contmry 3.2, омы signa of 
their inherent vigour, possessed fleets, fought naval battles, 


1 Herod. vit. 20), Compie v| 3 Mid p 1O ера 
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And contended with the most advanced and. the most power- 
ful of then existing monarchies. ‘They cannot but feel that 
the entire subject is encompassed with difficulties; but the 
theory which has been put forth attracts them, and they 
embrace it with entire satisfaction. If it is not true it ought 
tobe, Se non д vero ? ben trovato. 
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ш) 
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UN 


Shiver minen, Diodoru» statomant 


vavel, Û, УЗ 
Sinyrny a town of tho Raten, th, 
SAI, i 


Sinai esas ind I ac 
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уу Thales 1, 217. 
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"oup, i. di) 
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3005 tna and ug mr 
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lo hand OE Nein MT 
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n (шө Шау de 
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